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[The entire contents of this Magazine are covered by the general copyright, and articles must not be reprinted without special permission.] 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF AMERICAN THOUGHT AND LIFE. 
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SPECIMENS OF CAMEO GLASS 


From Ovington Brothers Art Parlors. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS OF 


FINE ART PORCELAINS, 


Royal Worcester, Cameo Glass. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


ae x | ] FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, near the Bridge. 
A BALANCE IN HER FAVOR. Catalogue on request. 


Once in a while Mary loses a little time, but she always keeps ; * 145 
her Sapolio handy, and with Sapolio’s aid she readily catches up. Geng Sens: 1S SEATS SERENN. 








10 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 





APPRAISER AND BROKER, 


STAND IN AND MEMBER OF 


Real Estate Exchange and Auction Room (Limited). 


AUCTION SALES IN 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO YOU. 


| 


Real Estate Exchange, New York, 
Auction Exchange, Brooklyn, 


OR ON PREMISES. 





Entire charge taken of Estates. Real Estate For Sale, 
Rent or Exchange. 


New York Office, No. 60 LIBERTY STREET. 
Brooklyn Office and Salesroom, 60 COURT STREET. — 


wuULSouIws SLAM EHMATHE OO., 


Mention AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND REFERENCES. 
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BICYCLE CAPS 
AND AND 
TENNIS BLAZERS 
OUTFITS - 
English Club 
OF 


Striped Flannels. 
Every Description . 


AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


SILK BELTS AND SASHES 


TO MATCH, 








New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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VACATION SPO RTS are not complete without a good Flobert 
Rifle for target practice and sporting, as 
nothing will afford more pleasure than a Rifle. We have a full line of the cele- 
brated “LIEGE” make, and offer them at prices never before quoted. 
All are finished with Checkered Pistol Grip. and Forend, Walnut Stock. 
Octagon Barrel,rified forlong range, accurate shooting. 
NOTE LOW PRICRS No. 1 for Bulleted Caps, SIDE EXTRACTOR, $3.50. No.3, Remington 
1’) Action, 22 Calibre short, $5.50. No.4, samerifie but longer range, 22 
long cartridge. ACCURATE to 150 YARDS, 86.75. No.5, the celebrated WARNANT AUCTION, 
ey and BEST As rong oy = cut.) 22 or ver 25. soonrete for tonarange shoot- 
ng. 2 Cal. in the Market, price only. 7.25, BULLETED CAPS, $200 per 
THE CHEAPEST 1000. 60 cents per box 250. Address, E, Je VENARLES & CO., 
147A Milk St, Boston, Mass. P. O. Box 5344. 


Send 2c. Stamp for our 



















| The most satisfactory and economical way to buy paper is BY | 
. THE POUND. Wecarry a very extensive assortment of American | Vi sas 
1 iy 
Fine and Foreign Paper, which will sell from 15 cents to $1.00 per siting and 





eas |pound, A sample book showing our complete line, with full infor- | ° 
Writing | mation as to sizes, sheets to a pound, envelopes to match, etc., we send | Wedding 
for four cents in stamps, to all applicants, thus enabling them, by the | 
Paper | aid of mail or express, easily to supply their wants. Cards, 
| 
U | 
By the |RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, | Monogram and 
| (RicHARD L. Gay, of the late firm of Ward & Gay, Manager), iti 
Pound a Tnitial 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 
Specialty. Fine Printing and Blank Books to Order. ‘Stamping. 


342 Washington Street, Boston, Muss, 
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PECK’S NEW BOOK. 


HIS BEST WORK. | 


: 


| 
| 





\ | 
GEO. W. PECK. 


How Private Geo, W. Peck | 


Put Down the Rebellion; 


OR, THE FUNNY EXPERIENGE OF A RAW RECRUIT. | 


““War Papers” a la Century Magazine, from the standpoint 

J ( ; “pret 

ofa private soldier, who was atraid of his shadow, and who didn’t 
want to fight unless he had to. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


PEGK’S BAD BOY AND HIS PA, PECK’S FUN, ETC. 


With 16 full-page illustrations, by True Williams. 


12mo, cloth, price $1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 


ALSO NEW EDITIONS OF PECK’S OTHER WORKS, | 
IN PAPER COVERS, PRICE 25 CENTS, 
PECK’S BAD BOY AND HIS PA. 
PECK’S BAD BOY AND HIS PA, No. 2. 
PECK’S FUN. 
PECK’S SUNSHINE. 
PECK’S BOSS BOOK. 


Ireland Since the Union 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P. 
12mo, bikie Cloth, $1.50. 


PRINTED SIMULTANEOUSLY FROM ADVANCE SHEETS 
WITH MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


If there is a man living competent to truthfully depict the 
History of Ireland, showing the evils of misgovernment, the 
tyranny of wealth and Jandlordism, and contrariwise, the beauties 
of the licbamas character, his patience and good humor under 
trials, his bravery, light-heartedness and patriotism; and showing 





also the natural resources of one of the loveliest spots on carth— 
that man is Justin McCartuy, 


A. GRAND BOOK. 
THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND AUTHENTIC 
LIPe OF 


Gen. JOHN A. LOGAN, 


The Matchless Citizen-Soldier, 
The Ever-Victorious General, 
The Illustrious Statesman. 


By CEORCE FRANCIS DAWSON,. 


EX-LIBRARIAN OF THE SENATE, 


HIS CHOSEN BIOGRAPHER. 


Every Page Full of Absorbing Interest t 
Wirn AN INTRODUCTION IN FAC-SIMILE BY 
Mrs JOHN A. LOGAN. 


It contains Sixteen Superb Full-page [lustrations, com- 
prising Portraits, Battle Scenes, Heroic Charges, 
and Scenes of Camp, March, Siege, and 
Mourning. 


Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN writes, January 19, 1887: 

“In addition to his other qualifications, the fact that Mr. 
GeorGE FRrANcis Dawson has been the friend and associate of 
my lamented husband for many years, and was selected by Gen- 
eral Logan as his biographer, has given him peculiar advantages, 
of which he has admirably availed himself, in writing a just, faith- 
ful, and vivid life of General Logan 

“The larger part of this biography was written by Mr. Daw- 
SON Over two years ago, from data furnished by General Logan, 
who afterward read and gave to the work, substantially in its. 
present shape, his unqualified endorsement, and more than once 
before his death expressed the wish that Mr. Dawson’s biography 
of him should go to the public with the stamp of his own authori- 
zation and approbation. 

‘* Having read the additions which complete the history of his 
incomparable services and spotless life, I unhesitatingly give my- 
approval] to this publication. MARY LOGAN.” 

SOLD ONLY BY SuBsCRIPTION. Prospectus REapy. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
For Exclusive Territory, address the Publishers, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. 


For Points on Pacific Coast, 


J. DEWING & CO., 
420 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MEMORIES 


OF THE 


Men Who Saved The Union, 


By DONN PIATT. 





EXTRA CLOTH, GILT TOP, $1.50. 


With Photogravures.and other Engravings of 
Lincoln, General Thomas, Stanton, 
Seward, Chase, etc., etc. 


Donn Piatt, who was on terms of the closest intimacy with 
these great men during the rebellion, and with most of them 
before and after, had superior advantages for obtaining the 
materials for such a work as the present, which his natural 
gilt of insight into character and honesty of heart coupled to 
a strong and clear style have turned to the best account. He 
has thus presented his countrymen with the clearest, most truth- 
ful and fascinating pictures of the true heroes of the war. He 
found them men, noble men, and such he paints them 
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The above works, excepting the * lfe of Logan,” for sale by all booksellers, or mailed, 
‘ht of price, by the publishers, 


CLARKE & (0,, | 


384-386 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 


THE EARLIEST AND LATEST 


ON THIS CONTINENT. 
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GENERAL PLAN. 


Intending to make this Magazine a worthy competitor of 
the best periodicals, its publishers have made arrangements 
by which they can promise that the most eminent thinkers, 
and the favorite writers of entertaining literature, will be 
found among its contributors; and that the articles will be 


illustrated by artists of the highest intelligence and skill. 


It is hoped to combine, with excellence in all depart- 
ments, a careful reverence for American sentiment anda 


thoughtful attention to American interests. There is every 
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reason to expect that this Magazine will be welcome not 
only at thousands of firesides in Our Own country, but must 
interest multitudes abroad who are seeking insight into 


American thought and life. 


In addition to sketches of travel, society, character 
and adventure, biographical portraits of eminent men and 
women, and serial and short stories, the earlier numbers of 
the Magazine will contain articles on special industries by 
the most successful men in their respective fields. These 
articles will not be of a general or encyclopedic nature, but 


will be written from the standpoint of personal experience. 


Another prominent feature will be the ‘‘American Pulpit,” 
a department of articles upon methods of practical Christian 
usefulness (especially written for this Magazine), by the most 
thoughtful and instructive divines, whom we invite to our 


pages without regard to denomination or place of residence. 


The attractive themes and live issues of the day will re- 
ceive attention in the Editorial department. The last two 


or three pages will contain anecdotes and humorous inci- 


V0.7) Sccshadrye 


Publishers, 


dents. 


130 82 1932 Fearl Street, 


NEW TORT. 
SEE PREMIUM LIST NEXT PAGE 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


OUR 


THERE is nothing more absurd than to 
suppose that a publisher or a manufacturer 
can produce a first-class article without proper 
compensation. 

In the publishing business there are no 
longer any secrets. In producing a_ first- 
class magazine, the following steps have to 
be taken : 


ist, the literature must be purchased from 
eminent authors, and permit us to say that 
good literature has a market value, same as 
any merchandise. 

2nd, The paper used in a fine magazine is 
just as staple as sugar or wheat, and the 
composition and press work cost so much 
per 1000 ems for setting the type, and so 
much per token for the press work. 

8rd, First-class artists and engravers have 
to be paid the highest prices. 

4th, A managing editor and his associates 
all have to be persons of wide experience 
and competent judges of what should be 
permitted to go into the magazine. 

5th, Besides the managing editor and his 
associates, a large clerical force must be em- 
ployed. 

Now, after defraying all these expenses, the 
publishers of a magazine like this and other 
first-class periodicals, cannot afford to pay 
large commissions. 

We have, therefore, decided to offer certain 
valuable books and other articles as pre- 
miums, so that persons getting up clubs for 
the AMERICAN MAGAZINE will receive in 
goods nearly two dollars for one. For ex- 
ample, some of these premiums we buy for 
cash in large quantities at less than half their 
retail price, so what we do is to simply pur- 
chase from publishers and manufacturers, 
and turn them over to our canvassers on 
the basis of cost to us, thereby saving them 
the retailer's profit, and the profits of a host of 
“middlemen,” through whose hands goods 
of these kinds usually pass. 

Please observe, therefore, that while these 
premiums seem very large, when compared 
with what they would cost you in buying them 
from the retailers, they are after all, consid- 
ering our facilities for purchasing, only what 
we can afford to give, yet they are none the 
less valuable to persons in want of them. 


PREMIUMS. 


We have thought it best to make this plain 
statement, for if these premiums cost us as 
much as the retail prices which we have 
named, either the goods or the magazine 
would have to be worthless. 


All the prices below have been taken 
from the catalogues and circulars of dif- 
ferent publishers and manufacturers from 
whom we purchase, and these are the prices 
you would have to pay them if you were 
to order direct. Owing to our facilities 
for purchasing we can sell you, if you don’t 
wish to get up a club, anything mentioned 
below at the publishers’ or manufacturers’ 
catalogue price, and deliver free of postage 
or expressage to any part of the United 
States. 


For Two Subscribers, at $3 each, we will 
send post-paid two copies of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE one year, and as a premium any 
one of the following articles post-paid, viz: 
A first-class Hard Rubber Fountain Pen- 
holder, fitted with a solid Gold Pen, price, 

2; or a handsomely bound and gilt-edged 
volume of poems by any one of the following 
authors: Bryant, Burns, Byron, Longfellow, 
Milton, Scott, Tennyson or Whittier—pub- 
lisher’s price per vol., $1.25. 


For Three Subscribers we will send by post 
any two of the above volumes of poems. 


For Four Subscribers. will send an extra 
copy of the MAGAZINE one year, or ‘‘ Gibbon’s 
History of Rome,” over 2,000 pages, 5 vols., 
12 mo., price $5; or ‘‘ Macaulay’s Essays and 
Poems,” 2,460 pages, 3 vols., 12mo.; or 
**Macaulay’s History of England,” 5 vols., 
price $5, or any three of the above poetical 
works, 


For Five Subscribers we will send one of 
Webster’s new ‘‘ National Pictorial Diction- 
aries,” 1,060 pages, 600 illustrations, publish- 
ers’ price $5; or the ‘‘Complete Works of 
Shakespeare,” 4 large vols., $8; or ‘‘ Milton’s 
Paradise Lost,” with 50 superb illustrations by 
Doré, beautifully bound, a large volume ; 
magnificent gift book, $6; or ‘‘ Doré’s Gal- 
lery of Bible Illustrations and Stories,” 101 
illustrations, large volume, richly bound ex- 
pressly for a gift book. 








( Continued on next page.) 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT CONTINUED. 


For Ten Subscribers will send ‘*‘ Carlyle’s 
Works,” 11 vols., cloth gilt, $15, or ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Irving’s Collected Works,” 10 vols., 
cloth gilt, $15, or ‘‘Dickens’ Complete 
Works,” 15 vols., cloth, $18.75, or ‘‘ George 
Eliot’s Complete Works,” 8 vols., cloth gilt, 
$12, or ‘‘ William M. Thackeray’s Complete 
Works,” illustrated, cloth gilt, $16.50, or 
‘“‘Lord Lytton’s Works,” 13 vols., cloth 
gilt, $19.50, or ‘‘ William Black’s Works,” 
15 vols., cloth gilt $15; or the whole eight 
volumes of poems mentioned above, or an 
elegant Musical Box, highly polished and in- 
laid case, 4 tunes, 

‘or Fifteen Subscribers we will send one 
of ‘‘Webster’s Unabridged Dictionaries,” 
strongly bound in sheep, 2,012 pages, 3,000 
illustrations, price $12, or ‘‘Chambers’ En- 
cyclopedia,” with carefully prepared Ameri- 
can supplement, 6 large handsomely bound 
volums, price $18; or ‘‘Ruskin’s Works,” 12 
vols., cloth gilt, $24, or ‘‘J. Fenimore 
Cooper’s Works,” 16 vols., cloth gilt, $24, 
or ‘The Waverley Novels,” illustrated, 24 
vols., cloth gilt, $30. If you prefer some- 
thing besides books we will pack and ship 
any one of John Rogers’ groups below, viz. : 
‘““We Boys,” weight boxed 60 lbs., ‘‘ Going 
for the Cows,” 50 Ibs., ‘‘Fetching the Doc- 
tor,” 55 lbs.; or we will send a Gentleman’s 
Watch, solid silver, stem-winder, warranted, 
$20, or a small Gold Watch, ladies’ size, not 
warranted but looks well. 

For Twenty Subscribers we will send a set 
of the works of Charles Dickens and Washing- 
ton Irving, in all 25 volumes, as above, or any 
one of the following elegant statuary 
groups, by John Rogers, viz., ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” 115lbs., ‘‘ Elder’s Daughter,” 100Ibs., 
‘‘Favored Scholar,” 105lbs., ‘‘Coming to 
the Parson,” 110lbs., ‘‘ Checkers up at the 
Farm,” 105lIbs., ‘‘A Matter of Opinion,” 
115lbs., ‘‘The Referee,” 85lbs., ‘‘The Ped- 
dler at the Farm,” 85lbs., ‘‘ Private Theatri- 
cals,” 130Ibs. 

For Twenty-five Subscribers we will send 
Dickens’, Irving’s and George Eliot’s Com- 
plete Works, 33 vols. in all, or Webster’s Un- 
abridged ‘Dictionary, and the whole 8 vols. 
of poems mentioned above, or will send one 
of the New National Sewing Machines, a 
thoroughly good family machine which we 
have manufactured expressly for us, and you 
can depend upon it ; fall-leaf table with two 
drawers. We will send, if you prefer, any 
one of Rogers’ groups below, viz., ‘‘ The 
Council of War,” 150lbs., ‘‘ You are a Spirit, 
I Know,” or we will send a Ladies’ Solid Gold 
Watch, quite a good timer, and it looks as 
well as it would if it cost $50. 

For Thirty Subscribers we will send the 
Complete Works of Dickens, George Eliot, 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ England,” Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essays 


and Poems, Gibbons’ ‘‘ Rome,” and all the 
volumes of poems mentioned above, making 
a grand total of forty-four volumes, almost a 
library; or we will send a Gentleman’s Solid 
Gold Hunting-case Watch, stem winder and 
good time-keeper. One gentleman on this 
magazine has carried one of these watches 
ten years, always keeping good time. The 
cases are less than 18 karat, but rich enough 
to keep their color if not carried in same 
pocket with matches which will tarnish any 
gold. Or will send a Jarge superb Musical 
Box; ten tunes. 

For Forty Subscribers we will send ‘‘ The 
Little Gem Organ,” 5-octave, 5 stops: Dul- 
ciana, Echo, Melodia, Diapason and Viola da 
Gamba; one knee swell; solid walnut case; 
guaranteed six years; weight when boxed, 
200 Ibs. ; price $65. Just the instrument for 
beginners. Or we will send a magnificent 
Musical Box, 12 tunes; or ladies’ Solid Gold 
Watch, good time piece, elegant cases, war- 
ranted. 

For Fifty Subscribers we will send you a 
grand library, consisting of the following, 
viz. : Thackeray’s, Dickens’, Carlyle’s, Wash. 
Irving’s, Shakespeare’s works, all the poems 
above and the Waverley Novels, making a 
grand total of 75 to 85 volumes. Or we will 
send Solid Gold Watch, same worksas offered 
for 30 subscribers with much finer cases, or 
Ladies’ Gold Watch, excellent time keeper, 
beautifully chased cases, $55, or a superior 
Musical Box, 8 tunes, with bells in sight, $52. 


For Seventy-five Subscribers we will send a 
celebrated organ, ‘‘ Parisstyle.” It has three 
sets, 7 octaves, 86 golden tongue reeds; price 
$75, including revolving stool and instruc- 
tion book ; suitable for parlor, school or church. 

‘or One Hundred Subscribers we will send a 
Grand Portable Pipe Organ, 87 inches high, 48 
inches long, 17 pipes handsomely decorated, 
16 stops; 19 octaves, or 235 single reeds ; 
great volume, and a grand instrument for 
parlor, church or school; ,ua anteed for 
six years. Price $125, inclv tiny stool and 
book. Weight when boxed 340 lbs. 

For fuller particulars concerning the above 
goods send postal card for illustrated circulars 
to John Rogers, 850 Broadway, New York, 
statuary; to G. & C. Merriam & Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., dictionaries; to M. T. Paillard & 
Co., 680 Broadway, New York, music boxes; 
to Beethoven Piano-Organ Co., Washington, 
N.J., organs; the New Home Sewing Machine 
Co., 80 Union square, New York, sewing 
machines. 

R. T. BUSH & SON, 


130 and 132 Pearl st., New York. 
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MARK TWAIN SAYS 


“It is a Darling Literary Curiosity.” 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT. 


Genuine Answers to Examinations in Our Public Schools, 











One volume, quarto. Price, $1.50. Full gilt, extra cloth, 


BY ONE WHO HAS HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
For GLARING ABSURDITIES, FOR Humorous ERRORS, FOR THE GREAT POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, SEE THIS BOoK. 
Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00. 
“ Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” , | Yachts and Yachting, 
CASSELL’S | With over 110 illustrations by Frep. S, Cozzens and others. 
MO | oT 
| 


Pocket Guide to Europe. 





With Maps, Bound in Leather. Price, $1.50. 

This handy volume was planned by E. C. Srepman, of New 
York, to meet the demand for a general European Guide-Book, 
small enough to be carried easily ina gentleman’s or lady’s pocket, 
and yet more complete than any other single-volume guide. 

It was compiled by Epwarp Kuna, of Paris, and revised by 
M. F. SwEETsER, of Reston, and is re-edited and kept up to date 
by Mr. Stedman. 

For accuracy, fullness, legibility of text and maps, compact 
beauty and usefulness, and very moderate price, the publishers 
recommend it as the model book of its kind. 


Quiet Observations on the Ways of the 
World. 





1 vol., large 12mo, illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 
“ A series of matter-of-fact, commonplace topics, treated in a 


philosophical manner. The style is flowing and journalistic, and 
the observations shrewd, as might be expected,” 


By Erasmus WILson, 


The Practical Horse-Keeper. 





By Georce Fieminc, LL.D., F.R.C.V.S. 
Price, $2.00. 

This little work is intended as a guide to those who have to do 

with horses, either as owners, purchasers, breeders, trainers, 


managers, or attendants, and whose experience has not been so 
extensive as that of those on whose knowledge it is based. 


1 vol., extra cloth. 


Actors and Actresses of Great 





price, $2.00. 


| Edition de Luxe, on large paper, and limited to 250 copies. 


Price, $5.00. 
_ This delightful volume includes a ‘“* History of American Yacht- 
ing,” by Capt, R. F. Coffin ; ‘The Mayflower and Galatea Races 
of 1886,” by Chas. E. Clay ; ‘“‘ American Steam Yachting,” by 
E. S. Jaffray ; ‘‘ British Yachting,” by C. J. C. McAlster, 
‘\ A Powerful Novel of New York Life.” 


Two Gentlemen of Gotham. 





One vol., 16mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.00. 

“A work certain to attract unusual attention by its brilliant pen 
pictures of New York scenes and its clever handling of New York 
people. The authors are two men well known about town, who 
paint scenes they have looked on, in a way that at once shows a 
knowledge of them.” 


The History of Music. 





By Emit Naumann. Translated by F. Pracer. Edited by the 
Rev. F. A. Gort Ousevey, Bart., Mus. Doc., Professor of 
Music in the University of Oxford. 
tions, including reproductions of many famous manuscripts, 

Price, per set, $10.00, 


With numerous illustra- 


Two large octavo volumes. 


‘* The history of music is carefully traced from unclassical times, 
to the music of the future. No such elaborate work has hereto- 





fore been attempted,” 


Britain and the United States. 





From the Days of David Garrick to the Present Time. 


Edited by BRANDER MATTHEws and LAuRENCE Hutton. 


Edition de 


Luxe, on large paper, and limited to one hundred (100) sets, each set numbered, and signed by the editors, Brander Matthews and 


Laurence Hutton. Complete in five volumes. 
filled in the order of receipt. 


Also an edition in 5 vols , 12mo., extra cloth. 


Price, per set, $25.00. Sudscriptions will be taken for complete sets only, and will be 


Price, per volume, $1.50. 


Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue, which will be sent Free to any Address on Application. 


CASSELL: & CO., Limited, 739 


and 741 Broadway, New York. 


‘ 
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THE SCHOOL OF HOME. 


- Let the school of home be a good one. Let 
the reading at home be such as to quicken the 
mind for better reading still; for the school at 
home is progressive. 


The baby is to be read to. What shall mother 
and sister and father and brother read to the 
baby ? 

BapyLtanp. Babyland rhymes and jingles ; 
great big letters and little thoughts and words 
out of BapyLanp. Pictures so easy to under- 
stand that baby quickly learns the meaning of 
light and shade, of distance, of tree, of cloud. 
The grass is green; the sky is blue; the flowers 
—are they red or yellow? That depends on 
mother’s house-plants. Baby sees in the picture 
what she sees in the home and out of the window. 

BaBYLAND, mother’s monthly picture-and- 
jingle primer for baby’s diversion, and baby’s 
mother-help. 

Babies are near enough alike. One Basy- 


LAND fits them all. 50 cents a year. 


What, when baby begins to read for herself? 
Why erself and not Aimself? Turn about is fair 
play—If man means man and woman too, why 
shouldn't little girls include the boys ? 

Our Littte Men anp Women is made to go 
on with. Basytanp forms the reading habit. 
Think of a baby with the reading habit! After 
a little she picks up the letters and wants to 
know what they mean. The jingles are jingles 
still; but the tales that lie under the jingles 
begin to ask questions. 

What do Jack and Jill go up the iill after 
water for? Isn’t water down hill? Baby is out- 
growing BaByLanp. 

No more nonsense. There is fun enough in 
sense. . The world is full of interesting things ; 


and, if they come to a growing child not in dis- 


couraging tangles but an easy one at a time, 
there is fun enough in getting hold of them. 
That is the way to grow. Our Litritz Men 
AND WomeN helps such growth as that. Begin- 
nings of things made easy by words and pict- 
ures; not too easy. The reading habit has 
got to another stage. 


A dollar for such a school as that for a year. 





Then comes THE Pansy with stories of child- 
life, tales of travel at home and abroad, advent- 
ure, history old and new, religion at home and 
over the seas, and roundabout tales on the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lesson. 

Pansy the editor; Tue Pansy the magazine. 
There are thousands and thousands of children 
and children of larger growth all over the coun- 
try who know about Pansy the writer, and THE 
Pansy the magazine. There are thousands and 
thousands more who will be glad to. know. 

A dollar a year for THE Pansy. 


The reading habit is now pretty well estab- 
lished ; not only the reading habit, but liking 
for useful reading ; and useful reading leads to 
learning. 

Now comes Wipe Awakg, vigorous, hearty, 
not to say heavy. No, it isn’t heavy, though 
full as it can be of practical help along the road 
to sober manhood and womanhood. Full as it 
can be? There is need of play as well as of 
work ; and Wipg Awake has its mixture of work 
and rest and play. The work is all toward self- 
improvement; so is the rest; and so is the play. 
$2.40 a year. 





Specimen copies of all the Lothrop magazines 
for fifteen cents; any one for five—in postage 


stamps. Address D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


A 
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Twelve Notable Books. 


a 


EMINENT AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Dr. Geo. Brandes. 12mo, $2. A 
series of essays upon the works of John Stuart Mill, 
Hans Christian Andersen, Ernest Rénan, Gustave Flaubert, 
and other European writers. 


i, 


“*A valuable addition to the literature of criticism.”—Albany 
Fournai. 


2. THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA, By 
~ Professor Richard T. Ely. 12mo, $1.50. 


“No one who wishes to understand the problems of labor and 
capital can afford to be without Professor Ely’s work.” —Rochester 
Chronicle. 

** The subject has been his specialty for probably a dozen years, 
and it is safe to say that he is more thoroughly acquainted with it 
than any other man in the country.”—Lancaster /ntelligencer. 


8. DEAD SOULS, By Nikolai V. Gogol. 2 vols. 12mo, $2.50. 


“The work of a thoughtful mind, keen, vigorous and fertile.” — 
“ One of the great novels of this century.” —Beacon. 


4, THE MARQUIS OF PENALTA. By Don Armando 
Palacio Valdes. 12mo, $1.50. 
“ Any one who wishes to know what Spanish life really is should 
read ‘ ‘The Marquis of Penalta.’”—Buffalo Express. 
“| know of nothing either in ancient or modern novel writing 
more natural, charming, ee —_ the graphic narrative 
of ‘ The Marquis of Penalta.’”—J. Star. 


5. MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST, By Joseph 
Roux. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Bright, crisp, incisive and suggestive.” ‘Very brilliant, very 
sagacious and delightfully unconventional.”—Beacon. 
6. ST. JOHN’S EVE. By Nikolai V. Gogol. 12mo, $1 25. 


“* Wonderfully fascinating.” —Jnterior. 
“The imaginative power and beauty wrought into this story 
proves Gogol’s claim to be an artist in literature.” —Zraveller, 


7. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. By Feodor M. Dosto- 
yevsky. 12mo, $1.50, 


** One of the most moving of modern novels.” —Albany Press. 
“A book of extraordinary power; a work of genius.”— 
Christian Union. 
8. TARAS BULBA, By Nikolai V Gogol. 12mo, $1. 


“For grandeur, simplicity of conception, and superbness of 
description can hardly be equaled.” —V, Y. Times. 


9. CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, AND YOUTH. By Count 
Lyof N. Tolstoi. 12mo, $1.50. 
“These exquisite sketches belong to th= literature which never 
grows old, which lives forever in the heart of humanity as a 
cherished revelation.” —Literary World. 


10. ANNA KARENINA. By Count Lyor N. Tolstoi. 
12mo, $1.75. 
“« Will take rank among the great works of fiction of the age.” 
—Portland Iranscripft. 
**As you read you say, not, ‘This is like life,’ but, ‘ This is 
life.’ "—W. D. Howells, 
11. GREAT MASTERS OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
By. M. Ernest Dupuy. 12mo, $1.25. 





“* This volume, with its clear outlines of the lives and works of | 


Gogol, Turgénief, and Tolstoi, will be found a most available and 
useful handbook.” —77raveller. 


12. MY RELIGION, By Count Lyof N 12mo, $1. 


** A book which should ¥° to every household where the New 
Testament is read.”"—N. Y. Sun 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0., 


13 ASTQR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Y. Tolstoi. 


| best secur.ties. 


LOOK 
It Will Pay You. 


FIFTY PER CENT. LESS. 


The undersigned, who attend Leading Book and 
Picture Sales, and are Purchasers of Valuable Private 
Libraries in England and the Continent. can supply 
Books at about 50 per cent less than Local Cost Price. 
Pictures, Books and MSS. bought on order. All 
new and second-hand English and Continental Books 
and Reviews supplied on shortest notice. Libraries 
furnished throughout. Wholesale Book-binding 
and Stationery at exceedingly low rates. Remit by 
Bank or Postal Draft with order. 





J. MOSCRIPT PYE & CO., 
Export Booksellers, Stationers and Publishers, 


154 WEST REGENT ST., GLASGOW, 


SCOTLAND. 





GOOD NEWS! GOOD NEWS! 
For the convenience of “Kin Beyond Sea,” 
J. MoscripT PyYE (of the above firm), who has had 
great experience of the varied requirements of ladies 
and gentlemen broad, acts as GENERAL AGENT, and 
executes with economy and despatch commissions 
entrusted t him, for anything large or small that 
may be wanted from Europe. Correspondents in all 
parts, Manufactures and Patents, also Financial and 
Commercial Undertakings placed on the English 
Market. Preliminary Fee, £25 Sterling. Schools 
and Tutors recommended. Investments made in 
Save time, trouble, and expense, 
by communicating with Mr. PYE, 154 West 


| REGENT STREET, GLAscow. 


A remittance should in every case accompany 
instructions. 


NV. B.— Exhibition Agent for the Scottish 
International Exhibition to be held at Glas- 
gow in 1888. 


‘ 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ** BEN HOUR.?? 


THE FAIR GOD. 
A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 
By Lew Watwace. 600 pages, $1.50. 








We do not hesitate to say that the ‘‘ Fair God” is one of the 
most powerful historical novels we have ever read, The scene 
where in the sunrise Montezuma reads his fate, the dance-scene, 
and the entry of the Spaniards to the capital, are drawn in a style 
of which we think few living writers capable; and the battles 
are Homeric in their grandeur.—London Athenaum. 

In all the accessories to a complete historical romance, the 
author has perfected himself down to minutest details. Every 
feature of Aztec civilization necessary to render his task complete 
has been carefully studied and grandly set forth.—Mew York 
Times. 

Take the poems of Ossian, the ‘* Tales of the ThouSand and One 
Nights,” the novels of Kingsley and Bulwer, the historical ro- 
mances of Scott, with the songs of Byron and Moore, blend them 
all in one, and the reader may form some idea of this really great 
novel.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


New Edition, good type, 542 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 
with picture of Uncle Tom, $1.00. 


| 
| 








t@™ Over 60,000 copies of this excellent Edition of | 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” have been sold since its issue in 
September, 1885. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of Christian 
‘Doctrines. By the Editors of the Andover Review, Professors 
in Andover Theological Seminary. $1.00. 

The recent trial of the Andover Professors for ‘‘heterodoxy,” 
largely for what they published in this book, renders it a work of 
unusual interest. 


THOMAS H. BENTON. 


XIV. of American Statesmen Series. By THEODORE 
RooseEvELT. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Vol. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s intelligent and adequate biography of this dis- 
tinguished statesman, whose long and eventful political career 
covereda most important period in American politics, cannot fai 
to be of great value and interest. 

American Statesmen. 
Edited by Jonn T. Morsg, Jr. 

John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 

Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 

John C. Calhoun. By H. von Holst. 

Andrew Jackson. By Prof, Wm. G. Sumner. 

John Randolph. By Henry Adams. 

James Monroe. By Pres, D. C. Gilman. 

Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, Jr. 


Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 
James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. 
John Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
John Marshall. By Allan B. Magruder. 
Samuel Adams. By James K. Hosmer. 


Each vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ll EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


, On 





| MonTCALM AND WOLFE. 


| author of ‘‘ Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc,” etc. 
| trations and two maps. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S HISTORIES. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION, COMPRISING: 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE New Wor.p. 1 vol., 8vo; 
cloth, $2.50. 

Tue Jesuits 1n Nort America. 1 vol., 8vo; cloth, $2.50, 

La SALLE AND THR DiscOVERY OF THE GREAT WeEsT, 1 vol., 
8vo; cloth, $2.50 

Tue Op REGIME IN CANADA UNDER Louts XIV. 1 vol., 8vo; 


cloth, $2.50. 
Count FRONTENAC AND New 
1 vol., 8vo ; cloth, $2.50. 
MONTCALM AND WoLFE. 2 vols., 8vo; cloth, $5.00. 
‘THE ConspiRACY OF PONTIAC AND THE INDIAN WAR AFTER 
THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 2 vols., 8vo ; cloth, $5.00. 
THE OREGON TRAIL: SKETCHES OF PRAIRIE AND Rocky 
Mountain Lire. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
In Sets; 10 vols., 8vo; cloth, $25.00; half-calf, $45.00. 
No American historian has achieved a greater popularity than 
Francis Parkman. His works have been pronounced ‘“‘as fas- 
cinating as the best of Scott’s novels.” ‘*The most emiment 
American historian now alive,” ‘the Macaulay of the New 
World,” ‘the first of living American historians,” and like 
praises have been lavished upon him, and to read his works is to 
find these praises confirmed. Prof. John Fiske terms Parkman’s 
Conspiracy of Pontiac ‘‘one of the most brilliant and fascinating 
books that have ever been written by any historian since the days 
of Herodotus.” 


THE POPULAR EDITION OF PARKMAN’S WORKS. 
70 vols,, r2mo; cloth, $15.00; half calf, $30.00. 


The Popular Edition, excepting ‘‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,” Mr. 
Parkman’s latest work, can only be supplied in sets. 


Popular Edition. 


FRANCE UNDER Louis XIV. 


2 vols., 12mo; 
cloth, $3.00. 





FUST READY: 
THROUGH THE FIELDS WITH LINNZEJS. 
A chapter in Swedish history. By Mrs. FLorence Cappy, 
With six illus- 
2 vols., crown 8vo; cloth, $4.50. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO0., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 





HISTORY AND DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


SILK MANUFACTURES OF 


THE UNITED STATES, 


Published under the Auspices of the Silk Associa- 


tion of America. 


By WILLIAM C. WYCKOFF, 


446 Broome Street, New York. 


} 


PRICE $2.00. 8vo, CLOTH. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


A SWEEPING OFFER. 


For nearly half a century the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (English or German) has been the 
acknowledged authority on all matters pertaining to the Farm, the Garden, Hearth and Household. 


PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS, 15 CENTS. 


Last May the Publishers began to issue Elegant Original Engravings, 18x25 inches in size, describing the Rural 
Surroundings and Rural Lives of our Farmer Presidents, and it isnoteworthy that the majority of our Presidents 
were reared on farms or retired to rural scenes at the end of their public lives. This series of engravings is being 
executed by our first artists, and appropriate papers accompany them, written expressly for the purpose, by;James 
Parton, Donald G. Mitchell, R. H. Stoddard, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and other eminent American writers, and 
involving an outlay of over $30,000. They are executed on heavy plate paper, and sent to subscribers in heavy 
tubes prepared for the purpose. 

Owing to the prevailing interest in Poultry Raising, the publishers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
have issued an elegant volume of over 250 pages, and with ever 100 illustrations fully describing and illustrating 
everything pertaining to the subject, edited by P. H. Jacobs, Mason C. Weld, and Mrs. Ferris, the recognized 
authorities in poultry matters. Though only issued a few weeks since, we are now publishing the Eighth 
(thousand) Edition. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

As an inducement to obtain the names of new subscribers on our books, the Publishers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST make the following unparalleled proposition - 


SUMMARY-—HERE IS WHAT THE SUBSCRIBER CETS: 





No. 1.—The American Agriculturist (English or Ger- COMPANION PORTRAITS. 


UD, TE vant daces ceccsccwscoedescesesse Seeeee $1.50 No. 6.—A magnificent portrait of General Grant from 
No. 2.—The A. A. New Poultry Book, for Everybody. his last sitting. Grand Cabinet size, 18 x 24 inches, 
256 pages. 100illustrations. Most complete work and engraved at large expense, especially for sub- 
ever published $1.00 scribers to this combination, and supplied to no 
other persons. Price...cccceccessocsses @rccccce 
No. 7.—A superb steel plate engraving of General 
Logan, 12 x 16 inches in size, from a photograph 
by Brady, elegantly mounted on heavy, highly- 


No. 4.—The sameissued during 1886, forwarded, post- finished paper, suitable for framing or for the 
oo te centre-table. Price ° 
paid, in a tube prepared for the purpose. Each i - 
SAMIR sees’ coveess i a vt op lr $1.00 No. 8.—A magnificent portrait of Henry Ward Beecher. 
Full Cabinet size. Engraved expressly for the 
No. 5.—Original articles, describing the Homes of subscribers to this combination by the new process 
Our Farmer Presidents, written by Ik Marvel, direct from a negative taken by Falk, after Mr. 
Parton and others. Beecher’s recent return frem Europe. Price.... $1.00 


No. 3.—Engravings, ‘‘Homes of Our Farmer Pre- 
sidents,” 18x25, issued during 1887. Kach 
worth fully.......+.+. Ocevccceccecccocs sees secnce $1.00 


ALT POST-PAIDYD FOR 81.60. 





Of course there is very little left for the publishers on this offer. But the hope and expectation of retaining 
new subscribers in the future at regular rates is what leads us to offer these inducements now. 
Inasmuch as every number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is complete in itself, subscriptions can begin 
at any time. From April to April, for example, is a good time to subscribe. 


4ag~ ALL FOR TEN CENTS.—The price of single numbers of the American Agriculturist (English or German) is 15 cents. In 
order, however, to show you what we are doing and thereby extend the circulation of the American Agriculturist in your locality, we 
will, on receipt of five two-cent stamps (10 cents) for mailing, immediately forward you, post-free—Ist a copy of the American Agricul- 
turist; 2d, A sample engraving of the Homes of Our Farmer Presidents; 3d, Our elegant 35-page Premium List, containing nearly 100 
illustrations and describing several hundred books and choice articles of every description, which are presented, post-free, for sub- 
scribers; 4th, Sample pages of the Poultry Book. Mention this Magazine in writing. 


CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. SEND FOR PARTICULARS, 


Address, 0. JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 751 Broadway, NLY, 


Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life. 


Send your address immediately, on a postal card, fora 32mo illustrated Catalogue of our 300 books pertaining 
to all Rural Pursuits and Out-door Life and Pastimes. 
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OUR BOOKS FOR MAY. 


ves fy and Seasonable. 


CARDENINC. 


Peter Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 
New Edition. Entirely Re-written and 
Greatly Enlarged. ‘he standard work on Market and 
amily Gardening. Ihe successful experience of the author 
for more than thirty years. Profusely illustrated. $2.00. 
Gardening for Young and Old. 
‘he teachings are given in the familiar manner so well known 
in the author’s ‘* Walks and Talks on the Farm.” By JosEru 
Harris. Illustrated. $1.25. 


How to Plant. 
~ 8 Mark W, Jounson. A most useful little Hand-book. Full 
of information, presented in a practical way by a practical 
man. Tllustrated. 50 cents. 


Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden. 
The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hillsides in the 
vicinity of West Point, and shows us how, out of it, after four 
years’ experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this while 
earrying on pastoral and hterary labors. $1.50. 


POULTRY RAISINC. 


Peogts in Poultry. Useful and Ornamental 
reeds. 
The cheapest and most valuable publication ever issued on this 
industry. Contains the combined experience of practical men 
in all the departments of Poultry-raising. Edited by WELD, 
Jacoss and Ferris. Over 100 illustrations. $1.00, 
An Egg Farm. ; 
The Management of Poultry in Large Numbers. 
Sropparp. New Edition. 60 cents. 


Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper 


By H. dH. 


A complete and standard Guide to the Management of Poultry, | 


for domestic use, the markets, or exhibition. This book is a 
valuable manual for everybody who feeds chickens or sells 
eggs. $2 00. 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


Barry’s Fruit Garden. 


} 





Barn Plans and Out-Buildings. 
Two Hundred and Fitty-seven Illustrations, A Most Valuable 
Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, etc., for the 
Construction of Barns and Out-Buildings by Practical Writers. 
$1.50. 


RIDING AND DRIVING. 


The Saddle Horse. : 
A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. Illustrated, This 
is a complete and reliable Guide Book for all who desire to ac- 
quire the accomplishment of horsemanship, and who wish to 
teach their animals how to perform various feats under the sad- 
dle. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 

Howden’s The Hors2; How to Buy and Sell. 
Giving the points which distinguish a Sound from an Unsound 
Horse. By Peter Howpen. This Volume abounds in General 
Information, stated in so clear and simple a manner as to en- 
able Every One to intelligently buy and sell a Horse. $1.00. 


FISHINC,SHOOTING ETC. 


Fly-Fishing and Fiy-Making, for Trout, Etc. ; 

y J. HARRINGTON KEENE. With Plates of the actual material 
for making flies of every variety. $1.50. 

The Scientific Angler. “a7 ‘ 
A general and instructive work on Artistic Angling. By the 
late Davip Foster. Compiled by his Sons, With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter and copious Foot Notes by Wi ttiAM C, 
Harris, Editor of the American Angler. $1.50. 


' Through the Yellowstone Park on Horseback. 


By Gen. Geo, W. WinGate. A most fascinating work, de- 
scribing scenes and incidents ina manner which cannot fail to 
delight the reader, and giving most valuable information to the 
many who, if they cannot see for themselves, will gladly learn 
what the writer tells them of the wonderful Yellowstone Park. 
Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


| Roosevelt’s Game-Fish. 


A s.andard work on Fruits and Fruit Trees ; the author having | 
had over 30 years’ practical experience at the head of one of the | 


largest nurseries in this country. New Edition, revised up to 
date—Invaluable to all Fruit growers By P. Barry. Illus- 
trated. Cloth,12mo. $2.00. 

Peter Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 
A Guide to the Successful Propagation and Cultivation of Flor- 
ists’ Plants, 


Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Culturist. 


A Practical and Valuable Little Work. By AnpRew S. FuLier. | 


Flexible covers, 12mo. 25c. 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 


Rewritten, enlarged, and brought fully up to the present time, 


This book covers the whole ground of Propagating Small | 


Fruits, their Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. $1.50 


ARE YOU COINC to BUILD? 


Homes for Home-Builders. 
By D. W. Kine. Farm and Village House Plans; also Plans of 
Barns, Stables, Poultry Houses, etc., in great variety. $1.50, 
Reed’s Cottage Houses. 
For Village and Country Homes. Together with Complete 
Plans and Specifications. By S. B. Reep, author of * House 
Plans for Everybody,” etc. With over One Hundred IIlustra- 
tions. General descriptions, and detailed estimates of materials, 
construction, and cost, are given with each plan. $1,265. 


With an account of the Salmon and Sea-Trout Fisheries ot 
Canada and New Brunswick, together with simple directions 
for tying artificial flies, etc., etc, By RoperT BARNWELL 
RoosEvELtT. $2.00. 

Hallock’s Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General Guide, 
On the Game Animals, Birds and Fishes of North America, 
their Habits and Various Methods of Capture. Copious in- 
structions in Shooting, Fishing, Taxidermy, Woodcraft. etc.; 
together with a Directory of all the principal Game Resorts of 
the country, and an elegantly colored Map of the United 
States, showing all the railroads in operation for reaching these 
places. New enlarged edition, edited by the Author. $3.00. 


DOCS & DOC BREAKINC. 





| The Dogs of Great Britain, America, and other 





Countries. ‘ 
Their Breeding, Training, and Management in Health and 
Disease, the most complete Dog Book ever published. Gives 
Complete Official Lists of Premiums awarded at Bench Shows, 
down to 1886. New Revised and Enlarged Edition. $2.00, 
Breaking. 

a ye Certain, and Easy Method, whether great 
Excellence or only Mediocrity be required, with Odds and Ends 
for those who love the dog and gun. By Gen. W. N. Hutcu- 
INSON. Sixth Edition. Numerous Illustrations. Cloth. Crown, 
8vo. $3.00, 

i Breaking. 

~~. (oe and Practical Hand-Book. By WILLIAM 

FLoyp. With Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 50c. 


For beautiful Illustrated Catalogue, describing our 300 other similar publications on Rural Pursuits and Rural 


O. JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Prest., 


Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life, 


Pastimes, address, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW LIFE OF LINCOLN. By Ww. O. Sropparp, 
one of President Lincoln’s Confidential Secretaries. ///us- 
trated. 8vo., $2.75. 

‘‘ For family reading it is one of the most satisfactory lives that 
has appeared.” —Christian Union, New York. 


‘“* Approaches closely to the ideal biography, and scarcely will 
be superseded by the efforts of any subsequent author.” —Literary 
World, Boston. 


PRINCIPLES OF ART, Part I.—Arrt in History, its causes, | 


nature, development, and different stages of progression ; 
Part II.—Art in Theory, its aims, motives, and manner of 
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THE RAQUETTE 


BY VAN 


‘Scroon RIVER,” said the driver. 

‘I don't see it,” said I. 

‘Don’t see what?” 

‘The river.” 

** This is the Hotel. 
der by this line.” 

Surmounting a tall post in front of 
the door of a weather-worn frame dwell- 
ing, was a brace of moose’s antlers. They 
were gigantic, and I wondered what kind 
of an animal it must be that could walk 
under such a pair of signboards with 
comfort. Here they were appropriated 
to the very use for which they seemed to 
have been made. On their broad palms 
was painted in gilt letters the legend: 


Can't go no fur- 


ROOT’S INN. 


Over the door were deer’s antlers. Fur 
skins were nailed against all the spaces in 
the front of the house not occupied by 
windows. Through the open door came 
the fragrance of fresh venison broiling 
in the kitchen. I had inhaled the cool 
aroma of the hemlocks and spruces at 
intervals ever since leaving Fort Edward 
in the morning. Far away to my left the 
sunset had been intercepted by the Blue 
Ridge and Boreas Mountains, the eastern 
outposts of the Adirondacks—bearing the 
same relation to the Adirondacks as Prot- 
estantism bears to the Papacy, or Presi- 
dents to Czesars, or republics to empires 
—not so sternly blue and hard to climb, 
not so attractive to the imagination, but 
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less desolate, and more as if people with 
human nature in them might live there 
without being consumed by the physical 
dimensions with which rocks undertake 
to overawe and frown down the human 
soul. 

‘*Has Dr. Pildust arrived?” I inquired 
of the sunbrowned proprietor. It was 
upon Dr. Pildust’s suggestion I had 
come. He was buying up pine lands 
for unpaid taxes down at Albany and 
was full of magniticent dreams of the 
wealth that would come to him when a 
‘ailroad should penetrate some of these 
lands. The doctor was going through 
that brief reputation for ‘cuteness and 
enterprise, which awaits a person who 
borrows capital unscrupulously and in- 
vests it recklessly, just before the period 
comes for himself and his friends to find 
out that he was more mistaken than 
knavish. Up to that time, however, he 
had bought up unlimited timber tracts, 
and was hence very popular among the 
class who wanted to see capital come into 
the country. 

‘Dr. Pildust come outen the Raquette, 
day afore yesterday, to make a trip 
through Keene and Saranac, but said, if 
you come, fur yer to go straight inter 
ther woods to Long Lake wi’ Frank 
Smith who’s here awaitin’ fur yer, an’ 
he'd overhaul yer inside o’ ten days.” 

‘What will it cost for a conveyance ?” 

‘** Doubtful if you can get one. If you 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1887, by R. T. Bush & Son, in the Office of the Librarian 


of Congress, at Washington. 
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“THIS IS THE HOTEL. CANT GO NO FURDER BY THIS LINE.” 


do, it’s eighteen or twenty dollars, an’ 
over acorduroy road ; footin’ it’s easiest 
and pleasantest.” 

This meant a sixty-mile walk, but I 
should have a good story-teller as a com- 
panion. Having never walked a four- 
mile stretch, I could at least find out 
the intrinsic value of legs as a mode 
of conveyance designed to cover real 
property. 

The next morning was crisp and de- 
lightful. The yet tender grass was coy- 
ered by a light September frost and 
glistened like diamonds in the meadow 
as we crossed Scroon River. Before us 
were the barren ledges of the *‘ burnt dis- 
trict,” where perennial fires press against 
the forests, converting wide landscapes 
into charred and unsightly relies of half- 
consumed trees and stumps. 

Hardly had we crossed Scroon River 
when we saw coming down a long slope 
toward us, a solitary traveler bearing a 
kit of tools. 

‘That's the 


exhorter,” said Frank 


Smith, respectfully. ‘* He’s done a heap 
o good in our kentry, an’ no mistake.” 

‘*Of what denomination?” said I. 

‘*Of what ?” inquired Frank, a little 
puzzled. 

‘Ts he Methodist or Baptist ?” 

‘*Declare I dun’ know. We hain’t 
any reg’lar church yet, an’ I hain’t heerd 
what he is. I suppose he must be some- 
thing, you know.” 

‘*Ts he a preacher ?” 

‘*No, he’s a cooper, ‘hn’ come in there 
to cut poles; but he found we hadn’t 
had any preachin’ there, an’ so he went 
to work an’ stirred us all up. O, he’s a 
power!” . 

The preacher in a few plain and mod- 
est words told the later story of the work 
of the revival, for the few days since 
Frank had left Long Lake ; and among 
the rest that two members of Frank’s 
own household, one of whom I inferred 
to be his mother-in-law, and the other 
his wife, had come under the influence 
of the revival. 
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Then we resumed our way, Frank very 
thoughtful, and I feeling a growing in- 
terest in the singularly remote and se- 
cluded country which we were entering. 
The rises and descents were long, and at 
first barren of interest or beauty. Poor 
men had made unsuccessful efforts here 
and there to cull a scant subsistence from 
the straggling soil ; they had built their 
-abins, in which logs, clay and straw 
were equally significant of poverty, squa- 
lor and discomfort. The barrack that 
held the cow, the hut that held the wife, 
and the pen that limited the liberty of 
the pig, were nearly alike in their exte- 
rior. Of the three, the cow and the pig 
often found the best rations, and always 
the least work. At first every mile tra- 
versed made the prospect more forbid- 
ding. ‘‘Can crows fly over this region 
without taking their provisions along ?” 
LI inquired. I began to feel that I was 
sarrying a deal of hard walking and 
working to a very low-priced market. 

‘This is only the burnt district” said 
Frank. ‘It covers the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains and the east slope o’ the Boreas. 
By noon we'll make the rise of the Boreas 
Mountains and that will end the burnt 
district.” 

‘**Do these fires come every year ?” 

‘‘Nigh every year in this part,” said 
Frank. ‘You can’t fire off gun-wad- 
din’ in some o’ these hills in August 
without burnin’ up a thousand acres 0’ 
timber, it’s allso dry. But when you 
pass the Boreas an’ heave in sight o’ 
Moose Mountains an’ the North River 
Mountains, there’s a kentry to look at, 
though to my eye, it ain’t till you pass 
Aunt Polly’s at Newcomb, and get out 
of the Adirondacks entirely and into the 
lake and timber country that you strike 
a spot fit for a man to settle down in.” 

Once in three or four miles we came 
to a log house. What is there about 
living in solitude that takes away the 
elasticity and effervescence of human 
nature and lets it down from the social 
vivacity of the gay and brilliant French- 
man to the solemn dulness of the grim 
and stolid Indian? 

IT could not help noticing that mere 
solitude was making sad and silent sav- 
ages in manner and etiquette, out of 


these people, probably without any con-. 


sciousness of it on their own part. 


Approaching one of these log houses, 
Frank remarked ‘'I believe here’s a man 
I must see.” Three or four faces, old 
and young, were looking at us from the 
interior through the small square win- 
dows, but not with sufficient curiosity to 
bring them to the front. Frank rapped 
at the door, but I saw that no one 
changed position or offered to admit 
him. 

‘“ What have you done” said I, ** that 
these people don’t like you?” 

“It’s only their way,” said Frank. 
‘These is the Gileses.” Saying this he 
raised the latch and walked in, inviting 
me tofollow. Neither Giles nor his wife 
so much as looked toward us as we enter- 
ed. The younger members of the family 
showed more curiosity, for a girl of four- 
teen placed herself beyond the stove and 
looked out with one eye hidden by the 
stovepipe at me as if she felt entirely un- 
observed; a boy of seven went into the 
pantry, and leaving the door ajar far 
enough for him to get his teeth into it, 
looked through the inch of space that re- 
mained, like a young fox out of his hole. 
Giles was sitting in his shirt sleeves, 
smoking his pipe and appeared to be in 
a meditation which our entrance was 
wholly inadequate to disturb. The ab- 
sence of his coat was due to the fact that 
Mrs. Giles was ornamenting it with an 
additional darn. 

Frank was as silent as the Gileses, 
seating himself upon a stool and offering 
me another without even saying ‘‘ Good 
morning.” 

At length Mrs. Giles remarked, as if 
by way of apology, though she did not 
seem to observe that I had entered : 

‘*Some people must allers be a puttin’ 
on airs 0’ city folks, stan’in’ a knockin’ 
an’ a knockin’ at a door, as if they 
wuz a tappin’ an’ a rappin’ on a holler 
beech fur bees, an’ didn’t know whether 
they'd get more stingin’ or honey if they 
went any furder. But w’en a body’s 
lived in the woods as Frank Smith has, 
a nigh on to forty year, common sense 
alive! a mortal ’d think he’d get a lit- 
tle o’ the old hypocrisy gunned outen 
him. Why on airth then can’t yer open 
a door as if yer knowed people, and not 
ax ‘em to jump up and be a waitin’ on 
yer afore yer get into the house, as if 
some people was quality an’ other peo- 
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ple was suds? Them as thinks there's 
style in door-knockin’ ‘ad better not live 
in the woods. That stan’s to reason, no 
matter who's areound.” 

‘**T didn’t knock ‘cause I didn’t know 
yer, at all,” remarked Frank, soothingly, 
but with a manner nearly as abstract as 


about this inquiry that seemed to daze 
and confuse Giles as if I had suddenly 
read him a sentence from Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Whether the assumption that people 
needed to do anything in order to live 
seemed to him a little doubtful, or 
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that of our hosts. ‘ Killin’ anything 
with a gun nowadays ?” 

I thought Giles would never answer. 
He waited as if he were solving an intri- 
cate problem—dusted the ashes out of his 
pipe into the stove-hearth, uncrossed his 
legs, went to the window where there was 
a pouch filled with tobacco, refilled his 
pipe, came back to his chair, sat down and 
crossed his legs again; and when I had 
forgotten the question and was thinking 
which of two sets of papers lay uppermost 
in a certain pigeon-hole in my office in 
Wall street, and how I could send for 
them, he replied: 

‘A Joon now an’ then.” 

‘“What is your busy season?” I in- 
quired. ‘*I haven't seen anybody doing 
anything since I left Scroon River. I 
can’t figure it out what there is to do in 
a country like this. The people must do 
something. Do they trap or hunt or 
fish ?” 


There was a complication of ideas 


whether he was really trying to answer 
me, I could not for some time tell. At 
length, however, he began to uncoil: 

‘*Summer, fight fires; Fall, beech nuts, 
an’ still hunt ; Winter, trap for ba’r ‘n 
log some; Spring, buckwheat.” 

“If we should stop here a day” inquired 
Frank, ‘‘and gooverto Boreas Pond and 
Moose Mountain with a gun, how then? 
What luck would you say ?” 

The man reflected upon this propo- 
sition with great seriousness. I thought 
as I looked at his face I could see him 
passing in his mind every point in the 
forest or by the lake at which access to 
game would be possible. He _ puffed 
slowly and deliberately at his pipe and 
readjusted the tobacco in it carefully, so 
that there should be no tension in its 
draught to disturb his thinking powers. 
After a while he unwound his legs and 
looked scrutinizingly at the floor between 
his feet. Then he eyed Frank carefully 
from head to foot as if to be sure that 
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Frank meant business, and was not prob- 
ing him with any idle inquiry. Next 
he looked at me as if he were psychomet- 
rically following me through my past 
life and back: to my birth-place. He 
had the faculty of making one think of 
things a great way back, because his own 
thoughts seemed to come up from so 
deep a well. Anon he studied the ceil- 
ing carefully. I had by this time for- 
gotten him entirely, and was thinking 
of the old pear tree by the fence on my 
father’s farm, under which, when a small 
boy, I used to find it so difficult to pick 
up a pear because each one was defended 
by a wasp on guard, when he remarked: 

** Now and then a loon.” 

I had forgotten what the question was, 
but in a moment I recalled that Frank 
had asked him about the hunting at 
Moose Mountain. 

‘Gettin’ down to business,” said Frank, 
“Tm told you come from over on the 
Raquette, low down in neighborhood of 
Raquette Settlement, or thereabouts, an’ 
my friend here an’ Dr. Pildust are 
thinkin’ o’ goin’ down the river from 
Long Lake. How’s the goin’ to stran- 
gers?) Do they need a guide ?” 

This question was very abstract. It 
was not perplexing, but it had to be 
thought through. The case reminded me 
of a lightning calculator who had just 
received by mail a request from some 
German astronomer to rectify one of 
Newton’s calculations concerning the 
moon’s motions, and who was going 
through the operation mentally. It 
plunged him into along study, but at 
last, while I was looking through the 
window at a far-away peak, and won- 
dering if it was Mount Marcy, and this 
had suggested the story of Secretary 
Marcy charging the government twenty- 
five cents, as Secretary, for a patch in his 
pantaloons, the man replied : 

‘* Now and then a fall.” 

‘‘And about the carries and the ox- 
bows?” inquired Frank. ‘* Are they pretty 
well marked or must we take some man 
along that’s been there afore? You 
know there ain’t no man in our parts but 
old Mitchell Sabattis that’s ever been 
down the Raquette all the way.” 

The man’s face now almost carried me 
down. the Raquette by its remoteness and 
immense distance from everything. There 


Was a point in the mortar that filled the 
spaces between the logs which bounded 
the room without lath or lime on every 
side, on which his eyes rested as if it 
were a map of the Raquette through all 
its winding course. As I looked into his 
face I could see men in mid-stream lis- 
tening for the roar of falls below them, 
or fiercely poling their boat to shore 
amidst the rapids to avoid them, or pok- 
ing through the mossy jungle with their 
boats on their backs groping for blazed 
trees by which to find their way back 
again to the water. Again, just as I 
had forgotten the subject, Giles overtook 
it and remarked : 

‘**Now and then a blaze.” 

‘‘And perhaps you can tell me,” con- 
tinued Frank, ‘‘if you've ever crossed 
over through Tuppers Lake and Little 
Tuppers and got into the neighborhood 
of Clear Pond, Bear Pond, Otter Pond 
and Slim Pond?” 

Old Giles pondered on this proposition 
until the outline of each of these sylvan 
sheets of water must have become well 
imbedded in his memory, and slowly in- 
quired: 

‘** Now and then pines ?” 

‘** Yes, that’s the spot,” replied Frank, 
‘“now, can you tell me whether in get- 
ting out them pines, in case we decide 
to get em out, we can find most water 
for logging by going out by Slim Pond, 
Little Slim and Big Brook into Long 
Lake, and so down the Raquette, or 
must we go out by Little Tuppers and 
Round Pond and Big Tuppers to the 
Raquette?” 

I did not suppose this question would 
be answered at all, unless it might be by 
mail, and therefore dismissed the sub- 
ject entirely from my thoughts. Later 
on, however, signs of animation became 
visible in old Giles, and he said, ‘‘ Now 
and then a job, both ways.” 

Full of this weighty information and 
apparently satisfied that he had brought 
things to as fine a point as he could by 
the help of old Giles, Frank prepared to 
withdraw. I thought it rude to leave with- 
out any complimentary word, and so said: 

‘*This would be a remarkably fine 
country if it were not for the fires sweep- 
ing over it so often.” 

Giles did not notice my remark at all. 
and so I followed Frank Smith out and 
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bade them good morning. When we were 
a rod or so from the house I thought I 
heard something said behind me, and 
turning I saw, with some surprise, that 
Giles had left his chair and was stand- 
ing in the door. 

‘** Did you speak?” I asked, ‘‘ I am not 
sure if I heard you;” but in a moment I 
knew that he must have said, ‘‘ Now 
and then a fire.” 

‘*Do you see anything in that Giles 
and his wife,” I inquired of Frank, as 
we resumed our way ‘‘that reminds you 
of Indians?” 

‘*She’s too peert for a squaw,” re- 
plied Frank promptly, ‘‘ but old Giles 
can actlly smell a deer, if the wind is 
nigh him, as fur or furder ’n an Ingen. 
But how could you make out he was 
Ingen like? He didn’t show it sittin’ 
there an’ smokin’, did he?” 

‘* Now and then he did,” I replied. 

Before noon Frank’s prediction was veri- 
fied. The country was rising and dipping 
and falling and waving around me into 
one vast rolling inland ocean waste of un- 
considered beauty and neglected charms. 
No park could approach in dignity to 
the meanest or obscurest of its unknown 
recesses. The unkempt graces of its un- 
touched nature grew on me as a revela- 
tion of beauty to one who had never 
known what beauty is. Every balsam or 
cypress was of peculiarly perfect form,and 
stopped me by itssymmetry, and seemed 
to summon me to show cause why I need 
go further. 

By noon we reached a lovely sheet of 
sylvan water into whose blue waves the 
descending woods, tinged with autumnal 
hues of changing maple, beech, birch, 
and a hundred varieties of evergreens, 
of which some, like the larch and hack- 
matack, were deciduous, and new to 
me, fell like arboreous cataracts of 
color. The hills beneath the mirror, cap- 
ping each other in their downward 
course in these watery depths, became a 
lower landscape, which, with its upper 
counterpart, hung suspended between 
two heavens of blue, of which that down 
deep below seemed brighter and bluer 
than that above. 

That night we put up at the Adiron- 
dack lower works; the next morning, 
we resumed the old Military Road, due 
west to Long Lake. The mountains were 
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behind us. The country was romantic, 
but no longer rugged. 

We dined at Aunt Polly’s and at sun- 
down had reached Frank Smith’s. In 
three days I had sketched every attract- 
ive view in Long Lake, had climbed to 
the top of Owl’s Head, had clambered 
over every island, and had tested the fish- 
ing with a line rigged for perch and bass 
and found it of the poorest. I had rowed 
down to the foot of the lake to call on 
Hermit Bowen, but he was away on 
pressing business connected with his 
supply of biscuit, and his cat and dog 
did not receive me well. It was said 
that in youth he had met with a sadness 
in his affections, and to avenge himself 
upon the world had given up his life to 
meditation and dried venison. What- 
ever satisfaction was to be had in living 
at a point ten miles from the nearest 
neighbor, and where if he should die in 
October his demise would not be dis- 
covered until April, Hermit Bowen had 
for twenty years enjoyed. He was free 
from the cares of wealth, business and 
politics; no scandals or questions of 
social precedence troubled his neighbor- 
hood. He was under no rent, and the 
view from the single window of his dim- 
inutive cabin excelled any painting in any 
Creesus’s parlor or art gallery. The 
severest verdict I could pass upon him 
was, 

‘** The cowléd monk I like to see, 
But the cowléd monk I would not be.” 


There may have been twelve or twenty 
families dwelling on various clearings or 
small farms near the lake. Owing to 
the recent labors of the revivalist cooper, 
they were all diligent in their attend- 
ance at prayer meetings. Two or three 
weekly religious newspapers were taken 
in the entire hamlet, but the perspective 
in which the real news of the world ex- 
hibited itself to them was as scant in 
detail as in a Chinese picture. The Sun- 
day morning meeting was held on an 
island in the lake, an extremely attract- 
ive spot, and thither at about the same 
hour wended the quaint little boat-loads 
of persons who were to compose the 
meeting. The lady sitting opposite 
me in the boat was naturally intelli- 
gent, and was determined to be frank. 
She said, 
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‘I deownt deoubt 
sleeve to see heaow 
all be, deownt yeu now? 


yeau laff in yer 
orful green we 

Tell the trewth 
really, for that’s what we're all goin’ to 
meetin’ to try to hear, ‘gin there’s any 
one there knows heaow to tell it, which 
ten to one there aint of course; but 
deownt yeu think as heaow we're “beaut 
the greenest pusley yeu ever set eyes on 
anyway? Butheaow could we be anythin’ 
else I'd like to know, a livin’ here in the 
woods like wild beasts. Why there aint 
one of us younger critters wots ever 
been deown to Crown Pint or to Herki- 
mer in our born days. We never see 
not so much as a beer saloon in all our 
lives; an’ as fur a grocery store, or a 
pair o’ hay scales, or a canell, or a church 
steeple, or a meetin’ house, or a railroad 
ingine ; why, Lord o’ massey, we've got 
a young geirl a teachin’ schule here that 
never seed one on em. An’ I says to 
Kate Kellogg, who’s the geirl, sez I, 
‘You're peert to teach schule wen you 
never seed a schule house yourself in all 
your born days.’ I ken see we all think 
we know it all whether we've had any 
show to larn it or not, but I know 
enough to know that people that come 
in here from Neauw Yeork Citee,” and 
this she uttered with an emphasis that 
lifted it as far up into the skies as if it 
had been the New Jerusalem just begin- 
ning its descent, ‘‘ must split their sides 
a laughin’, an’ I don’t blame ’em nuther, 
for I would too, at us.” 

‘**On the contrary,” said I, ‘‘I find my- 
self coming here so utterly uninstructed 
in things that are perfectly familiar to 
you that I have to learn a new language. 
I did not know till I came here what a 
runway or a lily-pad, or a pine stub, or 
a carry, or an oxbow, or a tamarack 
mash, or a dugout was. Isupposed that 
if deer were hunted here at all, you set 
the dogs after them and ran them till 
vou chased them down as they chase a 
fox in England.” 

‘*“Well, I believe city folks are green 
enough to pickle arter all in their way, 
but it aint all on ‘em ‘ts got the goodness 
tosay itright eaout. An’ I expec’ you're 
just lettin’ on this way out o’ blarney an’ 
p'liteness like, but [m mortal glad if there 
be one or tew things for smart folks to 
pick up w’en they come here. I expeck 
if you're jest from New York you must 


‘a seen Queen VictOry afore comin’ eout 
o’ teaoun.” 

I assured her that I had never even 
heard that the Queen intended coming to 
New York. 

“No! If Iam not much mistaken she 
crossed the Channel a week ago, but it 
mout a’ been sen you left. We dew git 
a paper here, you see, once in a while.” 

‘You refer to her visit to France,” I 
suggested. ‘‘She does seem disposed to 
be polite to Napoleon III. and the Empress 
Eugénie.” 

‘*Was it there she went, dew tell! I 
thought the Channel lay ’twixt England 
and New York, but I must a’ got it 
mixed, as we people allers do a’ livin’ 
here in the woods. Wot do yew say as 
to whether the Rooshans ‘ll win their 
liberties or not?) My husband an’ I had 
a spat over that at breakfast t’other morn- 
in’. I says to him, says I, ‘John I’m for 
the Rooshans, bekase the Turks have 
held’em down long enough.’ An’ sez he, 
‘Sarah, you're bewitched; the Turks aint 
holden on ’em down, an’ never was.’ 

‘*Then I showed him in Mitchell's geo- 
graphy that the Rooshans all b'longed 
to the Greek church, an’ axed him if that 
didn’ make ’em all Greeks. He said in 
one sense it did. I told him one sense 
was enuff if it waren’t nonsense. Then 
I bro’t out Mareo Bozzaris in the Third 
Reader an’ read that to him, an’ that 
shows the Greeks are downtrodden and 
oppressed by the Turks. He see I had 
the dead wood on him but he wouldn't 
own it. But I’m fur every nation thats 
strugglin’ for its liberties, wherever it is.” 

I assured her I shared in that senti- 
ment. By this time we had reached the 
pebbly beach. Fifty vards away em- 
bowered in evergreens was the little low 
log church. The people made such music 
as they could, and decked themselves 
according to their means and tastes. But 
the supreme beauty of the Island lay in 
its ferns and. mosses, and I felt most 
strongly invited to nature-worship by the 
singing of the winds through the pines. 

In a week I had done Long Lake from 
the Falls in the Raquette above Carey’s 
down to the outlet of the Lake at Hermit 
Bowen's. Dr. Pildust had not arrived, 
and I had no time to wait for him. 

‘*How shall I get to Raquette Lake?” I 
inquired of Frank Smith. 


‘ 
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** As easy as winkin’,” replied Frank. 
**Here’s my boy ‘ll go along with you for 
company and to carry your traps an’ 
things. He’s never been there except 
with the boat, but in all probability 
you'll find the boat at the foot of the 
lake, and if you do, you take it an’ row 
right up to Wood’s. If the boat ain't 
thar, you take the winter road along the 
side of the lake, a matter o’ five or six 
mile till you come to Beaver Creek, an’ 
there youre right in sight of the clearin’s. 
Ole Wood's on one side o’ the lake, and 
his brother that’s had his legs froze off in 
the winter and goes a stumpin’ around 
on his arms an’ hands, he lives right 
across on another clearin’ on Ingen 
Pint, but his clearin’ is plain in sight 
too. There you fire off your gun fur a 
signal once or twice, an’ if there ain’t no 
boat at the Creek they'll bring one. If 
they don’t hear you, an’ the worst comes 
to the worst, you must jes’ lay a rail down 
over the brook an’ walk across it if you 
‘an’t jump, or roll up your trowsers an’ 
wade through. You jes’ start from here 
and follow this’ ere ole military road thir- 
teen mile till you get to the foot of the 
Lake. Then take the boat if it’s there, 
and if it ain’t there take the Winter road, 
a matter of six mile right by the lake. 
The ground may be a little soft and 
mashy at Beaver Creek, but I reckon you 
won't need to go there.” 

‘* Were you ever at Beaver Creek your- 
self?” 

‘* Never except in a boat, but then I’ve 
heerd all about it.” 

With these directions, and taking 
the stout boy of thirteen, a gun and 
a basket of provisions, I started late 
—perhaps at 10 o'clock. The walk over 
the military road was pleasant. It 
brought us in view of a bright and 
attractive series of rapids and falls in 
the Raquette River along and up which 
our road lay. 

It was two o’clock when we reached 
the outlet of Raquette Lake and ex- 
plored for the much needed boat. It 
was gone. A party had come in, as I 
afterwards learned, early in the morning 
from Forked Lake and taken the boat up 
to Wood's. The Lake, robed in its au- 
tumn dress of beauty, was before us but 
not for us. 

We sat down to lunch at the foot of a 


towering ** pine stub,” as a great dead pine 
is here called when it has lost its verd- 
ure, but is living on in a sort of im- 
mortality of strength and turpentine. 
Having lunched, we were ready to take 
the ‘*‘ Winter Road”—a road which is 
made by cutting down as many trees as 
are necessary to enable sledges to pass in 
winter. In summer it consists of only 
an occasional stump in a forest otherwise 
untouched, and at times these stumps are 
hardly in sight of each other. 

After walking two or three miles with- 
out difficulty in finding the stumps, we 
same to a place where the ground was 
low and ‘‘mashy,” sinking under the 
tread like a feather bed. Pursuing this 
several hundred feet to a brook, a couple 
of yards wide, we threw a fallen limb 
across the creek and stepped over dry. 
‘*Beaver Creek doesn’t amount to very 
much,” I remarked to the boy who up 
to this time had marched like a grena- 
dier. 

‘**Perhaps we haint struck it vet !” he 
replied. 

We labored on rapidly, for in these 
deep woods it was like twilight at four 
o'clock, and we did not care to be over- 
taken by the darkness. Many of the 
fallen logs, which might not impede the 
passage of a sled in winter, were so huge 
that my companion had to sit down on 
them to get over them. I soon fell into 
the same practice, and as the great for- 
est trunks were rotten and wet, the ex- 
ercise soon made us very uncomfortable 
in our pantaloons. At length the woods 
opened, and the road came out on a long, 
low ‘‘tamarack mash,” fronting on the 
open lake, over which, about two miles 
away, we could see a part of each of the 
two clearings. The wind had a broad 
sweep across the lake from both clearings, 
and the lake was rough under its influence. 
It did not strike me that the report of a 
gun would travel against that wind over 
that distance. Neither of the dwellings 
was in sight. We could see only a cor- 
ner of two cleared fields—one on our 
own side of the lake, the other across 
the lake on Indian Point. 

There was very little chance for a boat 
at this point, but we searched till satisfied 
there was none. Then we fired off our 
gun five or six times, until it became 
necessary to save our ammunition, for 
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there was beginning to be a prospect 
that we might have to wade whatever 
stream went through the centre of this 
marsh. To test the nature of this stream 
I ran out over the marsh with a quick 
step, for each time the surface gave 
way slowly, but steadily, under my foot, 
as if to remain permanently in one spot 
would be to go under. The muck was 
made of spongy calamus reeds matted 
with mud, and may have been less or 
more dangerous than it looked. The en- 
tire swamp, however, seemed 

half-a-mile wide, and I dread- 4 
ed the stream I should meet 
at its centre. I could see by 
th > absence of all other trees 
than the tamarack that the 
swamp was one of the in- 
stitutions of the country. At 
the end of a quarter of a mile 
—the boy following me close- 
ly, for he was afraid to 
remain behind, and was 


““THE BOY KEPT BOLDLY UP WITH ME, AND IN A MOMENT WE WERE 


SCALING THE OPPOSITE BANK. 


already struggling to avoid crying—we 
came to the stream. It was deep, clear, 
rushing in a strong flood, as if its waters 
were higher than usual, and was about a 
hundred feet wide. 

Several stout hoop poles, of perhaps 


twenty feet in Jength, were lying partly 
in the water. Seizing one of them’ I 
tested the depth. It could only be 
crossed by swimming. 

“Can you swim?” I asked young 
Smith. 

**Nota foot,” said he, ‘* for God's sake 
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= = don’t swim it, or I 


a“ shall perish before you 
get back from them clearin’s. 
See all these tracks o’ bears 
an’ painters we've seen ever 
sen’ we started to walk out 
into this mash. Look o’ there an’ there 
an’ there,” he said, pointing to signs even 
more unmistakable than tracks of the 
presence of unwelcome neighbors. ‘If 
we don’t get out o’ this mash afore dark 
we're gone.” 
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‘“ Well,” said I, ‘“‘ don’t be afraid of 
my leaving you whatever happens, and 
don’t cry. Shall we strike for home 
now, or make one more effort to get 
through this swamp higher up, where 
perhaps the stream isn’t so deep?” 

‘** Tl do just as you say,” said the boy, 
obediently. ‘* We couldn't get half way 
over the winter road afore dark, and the 
wolves ‘ll be out there then just as they 
will here. You know you can swim an’ 
IT can't, an’ a little swimmin’ will take 
you safe out to Wood's, an’ if you leave 
me here I'll ——.” Here the boy cried 
in a stifled way which, however, was 
full of pluck, for, though brought up at 
Long Lake, he had never spent a night 
in the woods in his life. 

We struck first towards the edge of 
the marsh, then up on the dry ground 
for perhaps nearly a mile, and thought 
we had reached a point where firm land, 
covered by heavy timber, jutted out 
crosswise into the marsh. Following 
this, a few hundred yards brought us 
to a stream of water. Beyond this stream 
the land again resumed its firm appear- 
ance and was timbered. 

‘We must wade this,” said I; ‘* pos- 
sibly this may be all there is of it. It 
looks dry on the other side.” 

Placing my powder canister and the box 
of matches in my plug hat to keep them 
dry, and holding up the gun and the 
provision basket, I stepped carefully in- 
to the clear stream, which, notwith- 
standing the marshy character of every- 
thing around, was transparent as a trout 
brook and paved with rough rocks. 
Powder, matches and gun were priceless, 
for our lives would not be worth a rush 
in any part of that wilderness without a 
fireand a weapon. The boy kept boldly 
up with me, and in a moment we were 
scaling the opposite bank. 

‘* Lord, look at these tracks !” whispered 
the boy in terror; ‘‘there ain’t a cow- 
path around Long Lake as well trod as 
these paths.” 

‘*Don’t whisper,” said I, at the top 
of my voice. ‘Shout your loudest. 
Give ’m a chance to leave. I don’t care 
to see ’em.” ‘ 

Dashing on and shouting, we came in 
a moment to a second stream, about like 
the first, with like signs of dryer land on 
the other side. 


“Tn,” said I, and like two deer we 
splashed into the water together, leaving 
the island behind us. ’ 

Five minutes of brisk walking over a 
more mossy jungle with fewer paths and 
tracks brought us to another stream. 
Deliberation had ended now, and we 
plunged in and waded through. It was 
neck-deep to him and breast-deep to me. 
Once in my haste I stumbled, and with 
much difficulty prevented my gun and 
matches getting wet. Crossing this, the 
second stream, we dragged ourselves out 
on the farther side and walked among 
white birch and alder trees over ground 
covered with a deep moss and which was 
almost or entirely free from marks of 
animals. We came to a third stream 
and passed it in the same manner. 

‘Why do you suppose we've got be- 
yond the animals?” said I. 

‘‘Perhaps they only come for water,” 
said the boy, ‘‘an’ they may know better 
than to swim through three creeks to get 
that.” 

We still kept up our shouting at every 
step, occasionally varying it with lines 
of old songs. 

** Bookt” 
with us.” 

Through the trees we could see stretch- 
ing out before us another open sheet of 
water—now more like a lake than a river, 
for it was at least two hundred yards 
wide, and with the same full, deep cur- 
rent. 

Through this opening we could also see 
that a storm was rolling up rapidly in 
the west and had already overtaken the 
sun. Its rumbling thunders now broke 
on us and warned us that fate was be- 
coming vindictive towards us. 

‘* Right about wheel,” said I. ‘‘ We've 
only one thing to do and that we can do. 
We must dash through to the foot of 
the Lake by seven o'clock and build a 
fire there. It’s six miles and we've got 
an hour yet before the last spark of day- 
light will be out.” 

We turned and in spite of our desire 
to make a noise, we frequently forgot 
ourselves in the intense excitement of 
returning as we came, wading stream 
after stream, and in our study not to 
go out of the route on which we had 
come in. 

**The storm can’t wet us much now,” 


said the boy. ‘‘It’s all up 
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shouted the boy bravely, as we came out 
of the last of our six wadings. 

“No,” Treturned, ** ‘On, Stanley, on!” 
We 


voices husky and cracked from shouting, 


ran, on a double-quick step, our 





“UP QUICK ! 


and in a few minutes were at the en- 
trance to the marsh, whence we could 
again see the corners of the clearings, 
over the black angry lake surface, on 
which the wind was lifting the white 


caps. We scanned the Lake a moment 


THE TREE IS COMING !*~* 


for a boat, but it was vacant of hu- 
manity as the pre-adamite world. The 
sun had gone down and the big drops 
of rain There were the 


same vast weary fallen logs of pine to 


were coming. 


go over that we 
had rone over in 
the morning. But 
at every interval 
between these we 
ran with our might. 
The rain was _ be- 
ginning to come 


with a vigor that 
threatened to wet 
our matches. 

We had _previ- 
ously carried the 
matches in our bas- 
ket except while we 
fording the 
Taking 
them from the bas- 
ket I dropped half 
the matches loosely 
down into the rifle 
barrel, plugged up 
the muzzle of the 
barrel with the gun 
wadding, intending 


were 
streams. 





to carry the rifle 
so as to keep the 
breech above the 
muzzle. The re- 
mainder of the 
matches I put in 
my hat, which up 
to this time had 
kept dry inside. 
The — rain came 
down in the twi- 
light, and we la- 
bored on nearly in 
silence. As we 
reached the light 
marsh which I had 
mistaken for East 
Inlet, its condition 
was much worse, 
but we waded in 


through it 
than to 


and 

without other comment 
That's half way.” 

It now became so dark it was impos 


Say, 


sible to see from one stump to another, 
but the wolves were not yet howling, 
which was one comfort. 
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‘“Do you s‘pose the rain keeps the 
wolves from comin’ out?” asked the boy. 
‘It’s long arter their time to howl.” 

‘*Perhaps it does” said I. ** We can't 
safely run from one of these stumps to 
another together; we may lose them en- 
tirely. You wait at one stump till I find 
the next and call.” 

‘I don’t dare,” said the boy. 

‘** But you must,” said I, *‘ or we're lost.” 

We pushed ahead for a time in this 
slow way, the rain and darkness getting 
thicker, but frequently “the lightning 
showing me thé stump. Then I called 
and the boy came up. This mode of 
progress may have continued an hour 
and each time the boy came up he said: 
‘*Do you think we'll die in the woods?” 
I thought we could not be more than a 
mile from the foot of the lake, when the 
rain stopped; and though the moon was 
not up, things grew enough lighter so 
that we could see the stumps and the 
winter road plainly enough to travel to- 
gether again. But with this came the 
how!1 of the first wolf on the tops of the 
hills. 

‘We'll be at the foot of the Lake in 
ten minutes,” said I, ‘and perhaps there'll 
be a boat there. Let’s run.” 

But no running was necessary. <A1- 
most at the instant the woods opened and 
we recognized the great curved pine stub 
under which we had eaten our lunch. 
Here was the lake, the open military road, 
the bridge, and there the boat landing. 
But still no boat. 

‘Our grub is pretty wet,” said the boy, 
testing it, ‘‘ but the tea is dry.” 

The natives of the entire Adirondack 
country put into every camping lunch a 
little package of tea. Every party under- 
taking to light a fire in the woods makes 
its own hot tea, as something more in- 
dispensable than even the pork, venison 
or cold buckwheats. 


Every leaf around was wet. Our only 


_chance for a fire was to find a large 


enough decayed ** hollow ” in the old pine 
stub to start a light in the punk, which 
burns at first slowly, but adhesively, 
without going out. The stub was about 
five feet in diameter and pretty sound, 
though mostly bared of its bark. It had 
been a Grand Duke of the forest in its 
time and like most pines in this region had 
attained about twice the height to which 


any other tree than the pine ever grows. 
When the lightning has severed such a 
tree thirty or forty feet downward from 
its top, this lofty stub makes a favorite 
site for the eagle to build its nest—con- 
spicuous for miles around, but safe from 
assassination, as becomes a monarch. 

One or two small cavities near the 
roots of the pine stub held a handful 
of the fallen ‘* punk,” or dust of decom- 
position of the tree, and to this I aimed 
to apply my match. Notwithstanding 
the pains I had taken with my matches, 
one after another failed. When I was 
reduced, by half an hour’s patient appli- 
‘ation, to two or three matches, I con- 
cluded that some dry paper had got to 
be found or there would be no fire. The 
paper which contained the tea had been 
placed in a tight little tin cup or box 
that closed with a spring and seemed to 
be dry. I tore it into small bits, and 
placing these in the cavity partially 
covered with punk, prepared for a final 
experiment. In a moment a shaft of 
flame was blazing in the cavity. 
ently the base of the tree was burn- 
ing with a vigor that lighted up the 
woods far and wide, and was answered 
by a general chorus on the part of the 
wolves, for they came up to the tops of 
the hills near us and made the fire a 
subject of special remark. I drew off 
the load from the rifle and loaded it 
afresh. The blazing fire was so intense 
that we were quick in drying our gar- 
ments by it. Our labor had been so in- 
cessant that we took no chill. Our food 
also soon dried, and not content with the 
clear cold water from the lake, the boy 
made an excellent pot of tea. Cutting 
a three-tined stick from a birch near by 
[ undertook the culinary chef @oeuvre of 
suspending the slice of pork on the 
uppermost tine of the fork, where its 
drippings would flavor the venison 
strung on the second tine, while the 
slice of bread toasting on the lowermost 
tine would get the drippings of both the 
pork and venison. 

The big fire was too fierce to make 
this an entire success, as our hands and 
eyes got nearly as much of the heat as 
the viands we were cooking. 

No sensation unpurchased by previous 
toil and exposure could be so luxurious 
as to stand, first with our backs and 


Pres- 
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then with our faces to the fire, as near 
as we could endure the furnace-like heat 
and until it induced moderate perspira- 
tion. 

To dry my feet the more perfectly I 
removed my boots, though the boy re- 
marked: 

‘**You can’t get them on again if you 
take them off now.” 

“Tf I had wanted comfort,” I argued, 
philosophically, ‘I could have got that 
in New York. What I am after now is 
facts and experience. If I can’t take my 
boots off to dry them, it’s worth more to 
me to know that than the boots are 
worth.” 





glared. There was a bark occasionally 
on the hills, but essentially all was quiet 
on the Raquette. My watch had stopped 
in the water, and I had no idea of the 
time. I would have guessed it was twelve 
o'clock when we ate our supper. It 
probably was not later than eight. 

This finished, I told my companion he 
might rest as I was not yet drowsy, and 
it would not do for both of us to sleep 
at once. If I should wish to sleep I 
would waken him. He gathered himself 
into a sort of single-bow knot with his 
arm over our dining rock and his head 
on hisarm. In a moment he was sleep- 
ing soundly. He slept on and on with 





A RAQUETTE HOME, 


I laid them carefully out of the reach 
of the intensity of the flame, and propped 
up on an inclined rock in a_ position 
where the genial glow would take the 
boot-legs longitudinally. Being now at 
the very acme of comfort, we selected a 
small rock about fifteen feet from the tree 
and spread upon it our supper. Every- 
thing was hot, and the tea was piping hot. 
We had salt pork, venison chips, warmed- 
up buckwheat cakes, fresh potatoes 
roasted, and rye bread toasted under 
pork and venison influences. We were 
dry and warm, and feasting. Now and 
then I looked out into the blackest of the 
black spaces around us to see if glaring 
eyes were watching us, but nothing 


a breath less audible than that of the 
silver pine boughs that projected over 
our heads from a tree near the river, for 
the lake here at its outlet was really the 
Raquette River, restored to its ordinary 
width of not above fifty yards. 

My mind ran back to one of the amuse- 
ments of my childhood, that of building 
what children call ‘* Indian houses.” I 
must do something to keep awake, and 
I began almost mechanically to cover 
my slumbering companion with a minia- 
ture Indian house. I cut the two forked 
sticks and drove them into the ground, 
one on each side of him. I cut 2,smooth 
birch pole and laid it in the forks. I 
placed three similar sticks in like posi- 
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tion, but lower for the rear of the house. 
I had done something towards putting 
a roof of boughs over the house when it 
occurred to me that I had probably 
watched out half the night and I would 
waken him. I spoke to him and shook 
him, but his sleep was deep. Instead of 
waking him I slid gradually down into 
something like the same position, on the 
other side of the rock ; the blazing fire 
shining with undiminished vigor into the 
faces of both of us. I thought I would 
waken him after I had rested a little. Ina 
moment I was sleeping as soundly as he. 
I might have slept a second or five hours, 
I could not tell which, when I felt a 
sharp shaking and pulling, and the 
startling words, from the boy— 

‘*Up! quick! the tree is coming !’ 

He had awakened first, but I heard the 
sharp cracks in that portion of the tree 
which had not been burned through but 
was breaking under the vast weight of 
the trunk and limbs, now resting on the 
small unburned segment. I sprang to 
my feet, but not until I had time to catch 
a glimpse of the great falling monster 
up which the flames had crept for long 
distances on its various limbs, and to 
see that it was falling directly toward us. 
It was cracking sharply and loudly, and 
may, perhaps, have been slow in reaching 
its present leaning, for its top was barely 
out of plumb. But so swift was its de- 
scent from this moment that I was more 
concerned to get out of the way of the 
slide I supposed its butt would make 
when it broke entirely from the stump, 
than to keep clear of the top and limbs 
which I knew would go far beyond us. 

The massive trunk came down with a 
erash, and sprawl, and thunder that 
made the wild woods ring and re-echo, 
but without breaking entirely off at its 


butt. For a moment while descending 
it seemed as if it would grind the rock on 
which we had been resting, into frag- 
ments, for when the stoutest part of its 
trunk had reached this rock in its fall, 
the entire upper portion of the tree had 
still a third of its distance to fall through 
before it would reach the lake ; at this 
point the motion of the tree was almost 
checked, but with a mighty quiver and 
spasm through all its limbs the weight 
of the top prevailed, and broke, and 
split, and twisted the great trunk, over 
that small rock as if it had been a chop- 
ping block. When it at last lay, its 
upper limbs reaching out into the lake, 
and at rest, the flames leaped up crack- 
ling and roaring from the better hold 
they had got upon the broken trunk, 
and the rock upon which we had been 
sleeping became the centre of the fiery 
furnace. This new illumination excited 
again the attention of the wolves upon 
the hills, and there was no let-up in 
their barking. Neither my gun, our 
basket, nor my boots lay under the 
fallen tree, and the only thing crushed 
by it was the little Indian house which 
IT had begun to build over my friend to 
keep myself awake. 

“Tf luck is agin us,” said the boy 
superstitiously, ‘‘it will git us afore we 
git home. Taint no use o’ fightin’ agin 
luck.” 

“Tt was lucky you woke up,” I re- 
plied. ‘If you hadn't woke we should 
both have been beneath that burning 
pile.” 

It being absolutely certain that no 
other tree could fall now, we agreed that 
he might Jie down and sleep till morning. 
[certainly should not dozeagain. Hardly 


.twenty minutes after he awoke so use- 


fully he was again asleep. 
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BY EDGAR 


AUTHOR OF “‘AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,” ** THE 


‘*4 GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,” 
A. 
THE funeral was over. 


home from Greenwoc dd 


ago. 


Olivia had got 
about an hour 
The house was still, now, as the 
dead burden that had so lately been 
borne from it. After a while the girl 
had stolen to a window and looked out 
at the nude, creaking trees in Washing- 
ton Square, and the black blotches made 
on the pavements by the drying rain. 
May had come in raw and petulant, this 
year; the morning had begun showery 
and savage with gusts, but toward after- 
noon a fitful sun had pierced transient 
fissures in the bluish rolling clouds. 
Olivia soon withdrew from the win- 
dow and pulled down its shade again, 
with a sense of having violated one of 
the dreary formulas of usage on such oc- 
casions by lifting it at all. Her sorrow, 
that would have been anguish a few 
years ago, was now inseparable from a 
grateful relief. For months her father 
had suffered harshly; her own tireless 
nursing of him had taught her to be 
more of a woman than her maidenly blue 
eyes, the pink, fresh curves of her face 
and the sunny floss of hair over her fore- 
head at all plainly showed; for Olivia 
had the kind of looks that a 
gazer can easily pronounce as common- 
place as they are pretty. It was only 
when you gave her a little observant 


careless 


heed that you saw how her youth had, 


sweetly misrepresented her, and how her 
evident nineteen or so had cast 
about the real womanly potency of her 
demeanor an undue girlish glamour. 

She dropped into an easy chair, after 
darkening the window at which she had 
committed her late rather reckless indis- 
cretion; and just as she fell into the list- 
less posture which the tufted seat induced, 
a lady appeared within the room. 

The new-comer went straight to Olivia 
and took her hand. The girl scarcely 
moved, looking up at her companion 
with a sad, placid smile, and at the same 


vears 


HOUSE AT 


FAWCETT, 


HIGH BRIDGE,” ** RUTHERFORD,”* ‘* TINKLING CYMBALS,” 


““THE CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD,” ETC. 


time allowing her extended hand to be 
patted in the most softly sympathetic 
way. 

“Tt was a dreadfully cold funeral, 
wasn't it 7” Olivia said, with an intona- 
tion that seemed half to imply soliloquy. 

‘* Cold?” returned the lady, who was 
her aunt, Mrs Ottarson, the sister of her 
mother, dead vears ago. ‘*Of course it 
was cold, with all those stuck-up folks 
going toit! Gracious me! There wasn’t 
one of ‘em, Olivia, that went to Green- 
wood for any reason on earth except 
because he was a Van Rensselaer.” 

Olivia gave a little weary shake of the 
head. ‘‘Tama Van Rensselaer, too, Aunt 
Thyrza,” she said, still smiling. 

‘*“Who said you wasn't?” cried the 
lady, clasping tighter the hand that she 
held and patting it with 
‘That's just what I mean. But they 
didn’t care a bit about it all. They 
only went because they're clannish, and 
thought it was respectable to flock round 
one of their own blood like that.” 

‘Yes, I suppose you're right.” 

‘I think J kind o’ seared ’em,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Ottarson, with her leaping 
staccato laugh that one might believe no 
solemnity short of her own burial could 
quite destroy. ** I’m different from any- 
body they're accustomed to see. I ain’t 

-what’s the word ‘—swell. To be swell 
you've got to put on airs, and I never 
could do that. Whenever I tried I 
always felt as if somebody was giggling 
and making behind 
back.” 


added zest. 


faces at me my 

‘IT doubt if you ever did try,” said 
Olivia. ‘It’s altogether too artificial a 
part for anyone to play who has your 
natural honesty.” 

“Oh, pooh! I ain't half the saint you 
seem to think me,” said Mrs. Ottarson, 
putting her head sideways and rolling 
her handsome black at Olivia, in 
mock mutiny and challenge. 

‘Tf you had been a saint,” Olivia an- 
swered, with the smile that has such a 


eves 
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light of pathos in it when the face from 
which it ¢’eams does not turn a whit 
less sombre, ‘‘I should not have liked 
you half as well as I do.” 

Mrs. Ottarson stooped and kissed her. 
“Tm glad, then, that I'm a sinner in- 
stead,” she exclaimed jovially. And 
now she sat down beside Olivia, still re- 
taining her hand. 

One might think that aunt ana niece 
had never been more dissimilar than these 
two. It would have seemed as absurd 
not to concede that Mrs. Ottarson was 
vulgar as to declare that the peony is not 
gaudy. She had a face as dark as a 
gypsy’s, which had perhaps been seemly 
enough before it became touched by those 
merciless lines and wrinkles that might 
collectively be termed one of Time’s 
many war charts; for alas! the old cam- 
paigner never shows himself more de- 
structive than when he uses the human 
countenance for a map of his future hos- 
tile intentions! Mrs. Ottarson’s figure, 
however, was admirably youthful. It 
seemed almost buxomly to refute the fifty 
years which her swart, self-reliant, ami- 
able face asserted. She clad it in attire 
that clung to its arches and slopes with 
a nice flexibility of adhesion. She was 
what we must have pronounced a stylish 
woman: she would have liked to be 
thought ‘stylish ;” she would never have 
held it the half-vagabond word it las 
grown. To-day she wore mourning for the 
husband of her dead sister ; it was jauntily 
patterned and shot through with furtive 
purples in the way of embellishment. — It 
Was quite too ornamental to be called 
mourning at all; but then Mrs. Ottarson 
placed a deep faith in ornament. Al 
that was sterling about her lay somehow 
beneath the surface. Continually mis- 
judged as flippant and superficial, she 
managed to keep healthfully beating a 
heart of great tenderness and sincerity 
under her befurbelowed bodices. It is not 
meant that those who knew her well mis- 
understood her native kindness and 
charity. Only the indifferent gaze failed 
to detect either, and most certainly Olivia 
Van Rensselaer’s was not of this tend- 
ency. 

Olivia had always heard her late father 
mention Mrs. Ottarson, if he mentioned 
her at all, with a half-repressed sneer. 
A good many years of Houston Van 


Rensselaer’s life with his daughter had 
been lived abroad. The wide basement- 
with its dormer windows, its 
spider-like iron stoop-trellises, and _ its 
antique Colonial doorway, had been vis- 
ited by him four or five times during the 
past twelve or fifteen years. He brought 
Olivia across the ocean with him when- 
ever such visits were paid to his native 


house, 





‘‘AFTER A WHILE THE GIRL HAD STOLEN TO A 
WINDOW.” 


land. The little girl delighted in these 
trips; she held it rare fun to be taken to 
America, and the elm-trees and poplars 
verging South Washington Square would 
rise afterward through her retrospective 
visions of New York during the humdrum 
disciplines of her pension oversea. On 
such oceasions Olivia was always per- 
mitted to see her aunt. She did not 
know then that Mrs. Ottarson kept a 
boarding-house somewhere up-town, and 
that the appearance of this lady at all 
in South Washington Square was solely 
a tribute paid by her punctilious parent 
to the memory of his deceased wife. He 
had loved that wife loyally ; he was 
Houston Van Rensselaer, and when he 
had married her, a blooming girl of 
nineteen, all his relations had held up 
their hands at the odious and impolitie 
match. The bridegroom had not been 
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of democratic views. He possessed many 
of those New World prejudices regard- 
ing ‘‘family” and ‘‘ birth” which are at 
the present time a source of irony for 
European comment. He considered his 
stock exceedingly important; he had quite 
as much veneration for it as the aristoc- 
racies of transatlantic countries had ig- 
norance of it. But he had, nevertheless, 
married a Miss Jenks. He had privately 
looked upon his marriage as a very im- 
prudent and even ridiculous step. But 
he had taken the step because love, with 
a hymeneal torch grasped in its rosy 
hand, had too potently lured him toward 
what lay beyond. Miss Jenks had been 
poor. Her people dwelt in Macdougal 
street, only a step from the Van Renssel- 
aer home in which he had been reared 
as a boy. The Jenkses were a race which 
his Gwn kindred roundly affirmed to be 
of ‘‘low extraction.” If they had had 
money it might have made a striking 
difference; for there is one point about 
our American patrician in which he may 
be relied upon never to differ from that 
foreign model whereof he stands nearly 
always the patient imitator: he is in- 
variably appeased by what he rates a 
misalliance when it is a true mariage 
dargent. But the Jenkses were not only 
poor; they were destitute of the least 
caste; the father and his two daughters, 
in wholesome domestic conspiracy, man- 
aged to make the combined profits of 
carpentry and dressmaking yield them 
a fairly thrifty income. They had not 
even education, ran the wail of the Au- 
chinclosses and the Satterthwaites, both 
families being near relatives of Mr. Van 
Rensselaer. It was all quite too horri- 
ble. ‘*We shall not visit her,” rose the 
austere feminine chorus. ‘‘ We are ex- 
tremely sorry; but Houston has brought 
it upon himself. No, we shall not visit 
her.” And the Auchinclosses and Sat- 
terthwaites did not. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer had no intention 
that they should—at least, not for a con- 
siderable time to come. He married his 
young wife in the quietest way. The 
wedding took place in the back parlor of 
the little Macdougal Street house. The 
season was early June, and the windows 
were open, so that you could see the in- 
terior of Mr. Abner Jenks’s carpenter- 
shop, which was reached by a short alley 
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at the side of the house proper. But 
some big pink roses were blowing in an 
intermediate courtyard between walls of 
mellow brickwork that gleamed richer 
because of the summer blue above it, and 
a bird was singing from a cage not far 
away. The blitheness of that bird’s mat- 
ins would not have led you to dream 
that anything so dreadful was going on 
a little distance below them as the nup- 
tials of a true-blooded Knickerbocker 


with the daughter of a carpenter. In- 
side it seemed a little sadder. Red- 
handed, shining-faced, and somewhat 


moist-eyed as well, Abner Jenks stood 


watching his daughter. Thyrza, the 
bride’s sister, made no effort to keep 
back her tears. She disapproved the 


marriage quite as much from her point 
of view as did the Auchinclosses and Sat- 
terthwaites from theirs; she thought 
Houston Van Rensselaer a stiff, sour per- 
son, and she trembled at the severities 
of tutelage to which Rosalie must be here- 
after subjected. For the rest, Rosalie 
herself looked appositely contented. Her 
awkward veil, her ill-fitting gown, and 
the general air of commonness about her 
entire bridal-gear, did not prevent her 
from being, nevertheless, an extremely 
lovely bride. 

It was the smallest of weddings. No 
kin of Houston Van Rensselaer’s had 
been bidden to it; he had merely asked 
his business-partner, Mr. Spencer Dela- 
plaine, to act as his best man. Mr. 
Delaplaine was seven or eight years the 
senior of his friend; he had then reached 
perhaps his fortieth year, but Thyrza 
fancied that he must be older, his aqui- 
line face, his light, gray, shrewd eyes 
and his spare, tall, neatly-garbed figure 
somehow combined to express so much 
serene worldly experience. He observed 
the minister perform the ceremony with 
an air of composure that narrowly 
missed betraying the disgust it concealed. 
This union appeared to him a piece of 
the purest folly. The banking-house of 
Delaplaine and Van Rensselaer was still 
somewhat new in Wall street. There 
Was every reason to fear that such an 
insane step might be detrimental as re- 
garded its future prosperity. Mr. Dela- 
plaine had always prided himself on 
being a personage of the highest posi- 
tion; a short time ago he had taken 
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pleasure in the reflection thet even his 
mercantile life was to be elevated by 
association with one whose descent not 
only rivalled but 
surpassed his own. 
And now Houston 
must go and do 
this headlong, sen- 
timental thing! He, 
who could have 
walked conntbially 
up the aisle of Trin- 
ity Church or Grace 
Church with Miss 
Van Peekskill, the 
heiress, worth three 
hundred thousand, 
if a dime, in her own 
unrestricted right! 
Houston Van Ren- 
sselaer’s first act, 
after marrying Ro- 
salie Jenks, was to 
separate her inflex- 
ibly from her father 
and sister. He took 
her abroad within 
the next fortnight, 
and remained there 
with her five good 
years. His name still 
continued over the 
doorway of the bank- 
ing-house, which 
throve capably with 
Delaplaine as __ its 
active working part- 
ner. People — said 
that he would never 
bring Mrs. Van Ren- 
sselaer back until he 
had edueated her so 
that she could hold 
her own as veritable 
grande dame among 
those whom his mat- 
rimonial — escapade 
had horrified. Mean- ~ “or 
while Abner Jenks, 
the carpenter, died, 
and Thyrza, his other daughter, mar- 
ried a worthless, plausible scamp named 
Ottarson, who drank himself to death 
three years later. But Mrs. Ottarson, 
full of pluck and energy, succeeded 
in making herself the head of an es- 
tablishment for boarders, and in secur- 





ing thereby an easy if not a plethorie 
annuity. 
When Mrs. Van Rensselaer returned 
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WAS THE SMALLEST OF WEDDINGS.” 


to New York with her husband, she bore 
the traces of a most telling change. Her 
girlish loveliness had completely van- 
ished; she was pale, tired-looking, tim- 
idly reserved, and no more like her 
former merry, spontaneous self than is a 
lily with its cut stalk kept in a vase for 
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many hours like the balmy-chaliced 
bloom that drank nurture from its vital 
root. .She had wedded into a world that 
had chilled and wilted her. Houston 
Van Rensselaer was still, in his stately, 
high-bred way, a fond husband. But he 
had made her breathe the air of perpetual 
disappointment, and she showed the re- 
sult with a pathetic plainness of disclos- 
ure. 

Proudly and undemonstratively her 
husband waited the acknowledgment of 
his return. He issued no cards of invi- 
tation to the house in South Washington 


Square. If he had done so the polite 
summons would no doubt have been 
heeded. Curiosity could ill have with- 


stood the temptation of opportunity when 
it became a question of seeing how force- 
ful had been the alterative of those five 
educational years. But Houston Van 
Rensselaer merely said to Delaplaine, 
his friend and partner: ‘‘They know 
that we are at home. Let them come if 
they choose. Letitia Auchincloss used to 
be a woman fond of talking about her 
duty. As my elder sister, she might 
rank it her duty to call upon my wife.” 
The Auchinclosses and the Satter- 
thwaites met in august council to con- 
sider this most exacting question. The 
feminine head of either family had been 
a Van Rensselaer ; they were Houston's 
sisters, and each had been considered in 
the days of her virginity to have madea 
match that was notably brilliant. Letitia 
Auchincloss and Augusta Satterthwaite 
were women near of an age, and both 
were among the few undisputed leaders 
of social New York. The result of the 
council was that no unsolicited visit 
should be paid upon the wife of their 
brother. The lése-majesté of such a pro- 
ceeding was not to be lightly esteemed. 
But Thyrza Ottarson did not remain 
away from her sister. It was a meeting 
that Mrs. Ottarson never forgot, and 
years afterwards, when and her 
niece became the good friends that we 
have already seen them, she described 
the meeting to Olivia in her volatile and 
colloquially homespun manner : 
‘There was your ma, my dear, and 
there was m I can see it all just as 
plain this minute as if it was no more’n 
yesterday. Your pa ’d met me in the hall 
and gone into the libr’y downstairs. 


she 


‘She'll 
An’ then I euess he saw 
I felt queer, so he said something about 


‘She expects you,’ says your pa. 
be down soon.’ 


seein’ to the furnace, as it was growin’ 
chilly, or some such kind o’ humbug- 
ging thing as that to get himself out of 
the room, and went. An’ then I heard 
a step near the other door, and the door 
opened, and there was your ma. Well, 
as I told you, ‘Livia, J stood an’ she stood. 
It seemed ‘s if the sight of her jus’ 
scooped all the breath right out 0°? my 
chest. She was so altered that I felt like 
sereechin’ to her: ‘You ain't my Rose ; 
you can't be, and you ain't!’ But I 
knew all the while that she was, and this 
made it harder to bear. They'd turned 
her into a high-toned, first-class lady ; 
no mistake about that, “Livia. But it 
had just pulled all the shine out of her 
eyes and all the pink out of her cheeks.” 

Houston Van Rensselaer took his wife 
to Europe again. Only one person knew 
in how haughty and disdainful a state 
of temper he had recrossed the ocean, 
and that person was his partner, Spencer 
Delaplaine. He had found out that the 
banking-house was in a finely flourish- 
ing condition; there were unanticipated 
thousands placed to his credit. ** I mean 
to show some of these American snobs 
here,” he said to his single confidant, 
‘how Parisian society will receive my 
wife.” 

‘*But, Houston,” urged his partner, 
‘vou should remember that vou Cidn't 
make the least formal 
of your return.” 

‘That has nothing to do with thie af- 
fair,” replied Van Rensselaer unpropi- 
tiatedly. ‘* At least it 
my blood relations are concerned.” 

‘But your blood relations—” began 
Spencer Delaplaine. 

‘*T understand,” shot in the other, cut- 
ting him short, ‘* New York isn’t quite 
the universe yet, Spencer. The next 
time that I bring my wife back to her 
native country Tl warrant you that the 
de haut en bas attitude will be hers to 
assume,” 

But Rosalie Van Rensselaer soon had 
crossed the Atlantic for the third and last 
time in her young and by no means 
cloudless life. Five more years were still 
allotted her, and these she passed amid 
fashion and luxury in Paris and various 
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has not so far as 
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watering-places of Europe. She and her 
husband became much discussed both 
by foreigners and resident Americans. 
It undoubtedly reached the ears of the 
Auchinclosses and the Satterthwaites that 
she had become a decided somebody on 
the other side of the ocean. They heard 
of the ballsand fétes which she gave and 
attended; of the royal patronage which 
lifted her several prominent inches above 
her most aspiring countrywomeir; of the 
elegance and originality that marked her 
costumes; of this or that princely High- 
ness who had graced her costly enter- 
tainments, and at last, suddenly, they 
heard of her death. 

She had died in giving birth to a daugh- 
ter, the only child she had borne during 
the ten years that had succeeded her mar- 
riage. Whatever grief Houston Van 
Rensselaer may have felt, he shrouded 
from publicity by the most guarded se- 
clusion. When he once more took 
steamer for America little Olivia was five 
years old. His relations flocked to meet 
him, then, with their sympathetic wel- 
comings. He received them courteously 
but frigidly. But there was, neverthe- 
less, a distinct reconciliation. Till Olivia 
had reached her eighteenth year he had 
kept up a series of occasional visits to 
New York, making Paris his real place 
of abode. It was affirmed that these trips 
were taken purely for financial reasons; 
and then again such reports were stoutly 
contradicted. What did Spencer Dela- 
plaine want him for? He had long ago 
become a mere silent partner in the bank- 
ing house. He still lived handsomely 
abroad, it was true; but the business had 
gone on prospering under Delaplaine’s 
keen and able superintendence. 

The last time that Van Rensselaer came 
home he came a sick and death-threatened 
man. It was then that Olivia’s aunt, 
Mrs. Ottarson, revealed how much depth 
of humane goodness may co-exist with 
the most disorderly syntax. Olivia had 
till now shrank from her as from a per- 
sonality offensively unpolished, and there 
was no dilettante daintiness, either, in 
Olivia’s composition. Perhaps if there 
had been she would not, even now, have 
so indulgently overlooked all her aunt's 
glaring solecisms. As it was, to remem- 
ber the dogged fortitude of Mrs. Ottar- 
son’s late ministrations at her father’s 
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bedside was to love her in spite of every 
barrier that breeding could interpose. 
Nature seemed to have dowered her with 
the sleepless eye, the unechoing step, the 
feathery touch and the clairvoyant per- 
ception of the instinctive nurse. Van 
Rensselaer had been subject to periods of 
intense pain; and as if by a satirical pun- 
ishment wreaked upon his former pride, 
the woman whom he had professed him- 
self while in health as hardly capable of 
enduring, now became the chief agent of 
alleviation for his physical torments. 
The dying man could not understand the 
wherefore of it all himself; but soit was; 
that very random bluntness of speech 
which had formerly set his teeth on edge 
in Thyrza Ottarson, touched his tingling 
nerves now with a cheery sincerity of 
intonation. When asick-room has grown 
the ante-chamber of a certain dark king, 
it is wonderful how class-distinctions 
tend to shrivel away in its atmosphere; 
for the grim royalty that waits a new 
courtier somewhere off in the shadow 
beyond, appears to be throwing a contin- 
uous intangible sarcasm upon all grades 
of earthly rank. Trough those weary 
weeks of self-forgetful surveillance the 
boarding establishment naturally missed 
its proprietress. Neglect took the place 
of attention, and several vacant rooms 
were the result. But on Olivia’s remon- 
strance, Mrs. Ottarson simply put an arm 
round her niece's neck, and said: 

‘‘Now, ‘Livia, you jus’ be still. I 
mean to stick right here, if every soul in 
the house leaves it. There’s others in 
plenty, the minute I choose to advertise 
for em. La, sakes, yes! Besides, dear, 
it can’t be very long, now, before we see 
some change in your poor pa, one way 
or another.” 

And it was not long. During their 
kinsman’s illness the Auchinclosses, the 
Satterthwaites, and people whose rela- 
tionship was much more distant than 
theirs, behaved duteously enough. And 
when all was over, and Brown, the cor- 
pulent sexton of Grace Church, came to 
conduct the funeral, which took place in 
the old Washington Square mansion, it 
was admirable to see what a throng 
pressed through the antique front door- 
way on that inclement May morning. 
There were the De Lancey Van Renssel 
aers, Whom one knew on the instan 
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by their red hair and freckles; and the 
Suydam Van Rensselaers, who all had 
arched noses which they heldas though a 
breath from their family vault up at Spuy- 
tenduyvil had passed alarmingly near 
their nostrils; and the Brinkerhoff Van 
Rensselaers, who really were heads of 
their line but bore themselves with such 
jovial simplicity that they might have 
been Smiths from nowhere. AII1 these, 
and many more, came to the funeral, 
but Olivia had been quite right in calling 
it cold. No one had seemed really to care. 
And why should any one have cared, 
for that matter? Even her father’s late 
partner, Spencer Delaplaine, had only seen the 
dead man at intervals during a space of nearly 
thirty years. He had been markedly attentive 
all through the illness; he had called again and 
Ss again personally to inquire concerning the state 
of the invalid; he had both sent and brought 
Olivia envelopes full of bank-notes, which she had 
accepted as her father’s and her own rightful due, 
without a hint of more than dignified civility as she 
didso. He had struck the girl as an elderly gentle- 
man (for his age must have been undoubtedly 
sixty) with just the loveless demeanor and the 
dry, semi-ironical repose that one might have ex- 
pected from one who had passed so long a term 
of preferred bachelorhood. It had evidently 
been preferred, Olivia told herself more 

|~- than once during their conversations to- 
gether, He was a gentleman; you could 
see that by a glance; and then, of course, 
he had had, and he still had, a good deal of 
money, just as her papa had had, and 
: still had. There was a smouldering me- 
mento of the beau in him, too; he must 

i have been gallant and winsome before he 
ae grew so lean and gaunt, with those yellow, 
RES. hard ridges, like folds of parchment, just 
“So ry where the collar met his throat, and that 
——— little limp of one spare leg, which he said 
was his old foe, the gout. He had sent a 
= superb souvenir in the way of 
flowers that morning — lilies 

and violets blended. Others 

had sent like tributes, but none 

was half as beautiful as Mr. 
ae Delaplaine’s. Olivia mentioned this gift as 
she now sat with her aunt in the still 
house and ‘‘talked it all over.” The 


“HER PEOPLE DWELT IN MACDOUGAL STREET, ONLY weeks of certainty that her father’s agony 
A STEP FROM THE VAN RENSSELAER HOME. c ‘ 












































must end in death had left her not only 
pardonably but most explainably resigned; loss had come with an infinite relief, 
and youth was already speeding, for this reason, the merciful consolatory work 
which sooner or later reaches all such pain. 
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‘*T whispered a few words of thanks 
te Mr. Delaplaine this morning, Aunt 
Thyrza,” she said, ‘‘for those lovely 
flowers. It seemed almost rude of me 
not to doso. But I somehow fancied he 
looked shocked that I should remember 
even to thank him at such a time.” 

‘*T cuess he thought it was awful,” re- 
plied Mrs. Ottarson. ‘I guess, “Livia, 
that he’s a man who’s always drilled 
himself by rule in evrything, whether 
it’s been grief or business, and ’s got his 
real feelings just about down to an oys- 
ter’s, . My! to think how he’s 
changed since your poor dear ma was 
married! I can see him then, just as 
distinct! He was pale and thin, even 
then—not my style o’ mana bit; I al- 
ways fancied aman with some flesh about 
him, and a look as if he eat his three 
square meals a day—youw know what I 
mean? ” 

‘**Oh, yes,” murmured Olivia. She had 
long since grown to translate Mrs. Ottar- 
son’s coarseness, fondly and forgivingly, 
into a more cultured idiom, The men- 
tal process was not difficult, now; affec- 
tion had indeed made it singularly 
facile. 

‘But, my /” continued her aunt, “‘he’s 
so dried up, ain’t he? He was ’risto- 
cratic then, an’ I guess a good many 
girls in the upper class where he’s always 
moved must have took to him if he’d 
only wanted them to.” 

**T suppose he never did want them 
to,” smiled Olivia, ‘‘and now he’s lost 
every chance.” 

“Well, I should say so! Still, with 
his money I reckon there’s some that 
just would. Youcan’t tell. It’s such a 
world! ‘Livia, when I think that there’s 
people in it as different as me and your 
aunt Letitia Auchincloss, f’r instance, I 
can scarcely b’lieve what I see!” 

‘You don’t like Aunt Letitia,” said 
Olivia, shaking her head, dreamily, 
with another smile. ‘‘ Well, neither 
do: 1.” 

‘*She was mad to-day,” went on Mrs. 
Ottarson, with a kind of sudden gut- 
tural tone and a significant tightening of 
the lips. ‘‘Oh, I could see she was, and 
so was her sister—your Aunt Augusta 
Satterthwaite. They expected to go in 
the same carriage with you. An’ they 
would ’a gone if they hadn’t seen you 


and I stick so close together. They took 
the next carriage the minute they saw I 
wasn't goin’ to leave you. Oh, that was 
it! They looked at you, but you didn’t 
see "em; you was cryin’ under your veil, 
poor deary. But Isaw’em. An’ I jus’ 
give your Aunt Letitia one look. She 
turned away, and nudged.her sister after 
I gave it.” Here Mrs. Ottarson laughed 
with the glee of scorn, but it was not a 
laugh that jarred upon Olivia in the 
least; she knew too well the infinite 
good in the heart it welled from. ‘* W’y, 
Livvy, they think me, those two aunts 
o’ yours, reg’lar scum o’ the earth—yes, 
they do!” 

‘*No, no; I hope not; I am sure not!” 
said Olivia, reaching out a hand and 
clasping with it one of the speaker's. 
She would doubtless have said more, but 
just then a ring at the lower hall-door 
made herself and her companion start 
a little. 

“*That’s them, now, I guess,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Ottarson, as she rose. ‘‘Or, no; 
p’haps it’s him.” 

‘‘They ? He?” asked Olivia, also ris- 
ing. ‘‘ Whom do you mean ?” 

‘*Your aunts, or else Mr. Delaplaine. 
They've got to come back before long, 
you know; it wouldn’t be decent if they 
didn’t ?” 

‘*Tt wouldn't be conventional,” said 
Olivia; ‘‘I’m afraid a good deal of de- 
cency means just that, with certain peo- 
ple.” 

Mrs. Ottarson went out into the hall 
and leaned over the banisters, cautiously. 
‘It’s your two aunts, dear,” she at length 
informed her niece. 

‘**T will see them up here,” said Olivia. 
‘Tell Susan to show them up, please.” 

The big drawing-room in which Olivia 
stood as she thus spoke was full of anti- 
quated and cumbrous effects. The heavy 
mahogany doors beamed like glass; the 
marble-topped ‘‘centre-table,” as it used to 
be calied, had the nether parts of dolphins 
for its ornate legs, and bore upon its veiny 
slab a porphyry card-receiver and a large 
tarnished copy of Lord Byron’s poems, 
On the massively carved mantel rose a 
basket of clammy-looking wax-flowers, 
with a glass case over them, reconciled, 
as it might be said, to its pedestal, by an 
ellipse of dense scarlet chenille. Still 
farther above the fire-place hung one of 
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those portraits in oil which must always 
painfully remind the impressionable 
American of his immature country. The 
ceiling was florid with execrable fres- 
coes, and both groined and corniced with 
ponderous gilded plaster-work. Here 
and there you saw a rug, a stool, a fall 
of decorative stuff, that betrayed the 
more modern spirit of appointment. But 
as a rule the visits of the Van Renssel- 
aers to South Washington Square had 
been temporary sojourns, with all their 
family splendor, as it were, left abroad 
to speedily lure them back again. It 
would be hard to tell how many times 
Houston Van Rensselaer had looked at 
the portrait over the fire-place and the 
case of wax-flowers just below it, and 
uttered ‘‘damnable!” But he somehow 
never actually had time to remove 
either. As it seemed to him, he was al- 
ways either coming home to this country 
or going away fromit. And then, firially, 
he had come home to die. It is so often 
just like that with the most diligent or 
dilatory of mortals. If the lists of the 
deeds, good or bad, that we have been 
intending to accomplish, could be put 
into our coffins after death, they might 
often make a scroll of somewhat un- 
couth bulk for the calculations of the 
undertaker. 

“Tl run upstairs after I’ve told Susan 
that you'll see ’em here,” said Mrs. Ottar- 
son. 

‘‘No, no,” swiftly objected Olivia, ‘I 
want you to stay with me, Aunt Thyrza.” 

“Stay with you, "Livia! Mercy me ! 
and be snubbed by ’em to their hearts’ 
content? I guess not!” 

Mrs. Ottarson was hurrying off. Olivia 
darted afterher. ‘‘Aunt Thyrza!” she ex- 
elaimed. Thelady, hearing her reproach- 
ful voice, instantly turned and faced her. 
“How could you think I would let 
them do anything of that sort ?” Olivia 
pursued, with an indignant little flash. 
“Stay ! please stay !” she went on, with 
her tones promptly altered to pleading. 
“JT shall feel so lonely with them 
just at this time, unless you are near !” 
She suddenly flung both arms about 
Mrs. Ottarson’s neck and let her soft 
young lips rest for a moment on her 
companion’s cheek. ‘You've been so 
good ! Please don’t leave me now!” 

“Very well,” acquiesced Mrs. Ottar- 


son. She gave a laugh with an un- 
wontedly hoarse note in it, as she re- 
turned her niece's kiss. ‘‘ Tl] stay, then, 
Liv, no matter what they do to me.” 
She drew back and tossed her head 
defiantly ; as she did so a faintly tearful 
light gleamed from her black eyes. ‘‘I’d 
put myself out a lot more ’n that to do 
you a good turn !” she exclaimed. ‘‘ But 
you must Jet me fight em if they try any 
o’ their impudent nonsense over me /” 

Olivia’s acceding nod followed so 
rapidly that her aunt had only to turn 
again, partially descend the staircase, 
and meet Susan, the maid-servant, mid- 
way in her ascent. 

“They have come to géner me with 
their tiresome condolences,” thought 
Olivia, standing, asweet, mournful-robed 
figure, at the threshold of the old-fash- 
ioned drawing-room. ‘‘They have 
come to vex me with their expressions 
of stupid, insincere sympathy. How I 
wish it was all over and done with !” 

But Olivia was mistaken. Her aunts 
had come to acquit themselves in quite a 
different way. 


ct 


Olivia shook hands composedly with 
Mrs. Auchincloss and Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
as these two ladies presently entered the 
drawing-room where she awaited them. 
Mrs. Ottarson stood a good deal in the 
back-ground. But Olivia very soon veer- 
ed about in the direction of the latter, and 
said with a self-possession assuredly rare 
in a girl of her years and her foreign 
rearing: 

‘‘Let me present you to my Aunt 
Thyrza, Mrs. Auchincloss, and Mrs. Sat- 
terthwaite—my other aunt, you know; 
my mother’s sister.” 

There was a brief but dead silence as 
Mrs. Ottarson came forward. Bows 
were exchanged, all three of them as re- 
pressed and lifeless as salutations of this 
purely ceremonial sort could be made. 
And then the four sank into chairs, Mrs. 
Ottarson still keeping a little in the back- 
ground. 

Mrs. Satterthwaite broke the pause that 
ensued. She was a person qualified to 
break pauses; she had the art of saying 
nothing when nothing was expected to 
be said, and of delivering it with just the 
requisite air of responsibility. 
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‘“This drawing-room has so familiar a 
look; has it not, Letitia?” 

Mrs. Auchinceloss lifted a pair of tor- 
toise-shell eye-glasses by means of their 
long rectangular handle, and held them 
to her eyes while she gazed all about her 
with a kind of majestic finicality. She 
managed to avoid letting her cool gray 
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Auchincloss, with just the dim smile of 
partial amusement that seemed to suit 
the sober occasion, ‘‘ Olivia is perfectly 
right. The house 7s very old, and we are 
growing shockingly old as well.” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite nodded. She was 
never quite as exquisitely receptive as her 
sister to all the nicest requisitions of de- 





‘*SHE HAD WEDDED INTO A WORLD THAT HAD CHILLED AND WILTED HER.” 


eye, however, light even for a second 
upon Mrs. Ottarson; and her sister had 
indeed done the same. 

“Yes, yes, Augusta, very familiar. 
We used to play here as children, you 
remember . . . here in this very 
room.” 

‘‘T was married in this room,” said 
Mrs. Satterthwaite to Olivia. ‘* And 
your poor papa, my dear, was one of my 
groomsmen.” 

“I knew it was avery old house,” 
murmured Olivia, **but —.” And then 
she stopped short, coloring, very regret- 
ful of the inopportune speech. But Mrs. 
Auchineloss and her sister were women 
of the world trained to their finger-tips. 
They swiftly saw that Olivia had lapsed 
into one of those infelicitous phrases for 
which her youth must supply the ready 
excuse. 

‘Ah, sister!” softly exclaimed Mrs. 





portment; she had even said and done 
rude things, it was avowed of her by her 
enemies, for so greata lady. Still, she 
answered with just a shade less of ami- 
ability than she might have shown, and 
with a touch of that rather cynical humor 
for which she and the especial set in which 
she chose to move were occasionally 
quoted: 

‘Dear Letitia, I think we've an ad- 
vantage over the house we were almost 
born in; we’re not quite so much out of 
repair, don’t you know?” 

This little glint of wit struck Mrs 
Auchincloss as ill-timed; she did not even 
pay it the notice of asmile. But Olivia 
did, and quickly afterward she said, glad 
to find a new theme of talk: 

‘*The house is out of repair. If poor 
papa had lived a little longer he would 
have done a great deal for it, I am sure. 
That is, unless he had concluded to move 
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farther up town. For we meant to stay 
in New York this time.” 

‘*T think he would have concluded to 
move,” said Mrs. Auchincloss, in her 
modulated, flute-like tones. ‘* South 
Washington Square is no longer what it 
was.” . 

“It is getting to be really dreadful, 
you know, my dear,” said Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite. 

‘** Dreadful ?” faltered Olivia, with an 
involuntary look at Mrs. Ottarson. 

** It isn’t as uppish as it was,” declared 
Mrs. Ottarson, chiefly addressing her 
niece. She had no intention of remaining 
silent; silence, under any circumstances, 
had never stood high among either her 
virtues or her graces. ‘‘ At least, that’s 
what they tell me. You see, *Livia, 
Thompson street’s close by, an’ it’s pret- 
ty much filled with colored folks; and 
then there’s some other queer neighbor- 
hoods nearer still, and I guess some of 
‘em are really awful, ‘specially after 
dark. And I see there’s one or two lager- 
beer saloons an’ billiard-halls crep’ in 
on this very block. It’s a shame, but 
it’s so. The city will push up-town, 
what's best of it. W’y, my/ it’s funny 
to see how the respectable class do 
gallopin’ away from the lower end.” 

She finished this little series of re- 
marks with a complete understanding 
that both of Olivia’s guests would receive 
it chillingly. She was prepared for their 
drooped eyelids and the furtive glance 
that passed between them. They thought 
her beneath them; of course they did. 
She didn’t care for that, though. She 
wasn't going to be ‘put down.” She 
hadn't wanted to stay in the room; she 
had done so only on ** *Livia’s” account. 
But now that she had staid, she wouldn’t 
sit with her tongue between her teeth, 
like a fool. She had never done it since 
she was born, and she guessed it was 
pretty late in the day for a woman of 
her age to begin. 

“Ah, well,” said Olivia, shaking her 
head regretfully, ‘‘I suppose that is the 
way with all large cities, Aunt Thyrza; 
they outgrow themselves and leave a 
kind of living past behind them. It is 
so with Paris, I’m sure. Still, what I 
hear about this being an undesirable 
quarter surprises me.” (Here she look- 
ed at her two other kinswomen.) ‘I’ve 
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been out so little since poor papa was 
first taken ill—and that, you know, was 
very soon after we got home.” 

‘But you can't be attached to the house, 
can you, my dear Olivia?” said Mrs. 
Auchincloss, in her suave, cooing tones. 

‘** You have really lived here so little,” 
supplemented Mrs. Satterthwaite. 

‘** But it—it somehow means New York 
to me,” stammered Olivia. ‘‘When here 
I have not once lived anywhere else.” 

‘*Oh, never you mind, *Livia,” now 
broke in Mrs. Ottarson. ‘* A person that’s 
got your means, can find other houses 
just as comf’table and a good sight styl- 
isher. I presume, ladies, you ’gree with 
me?” 

The last sentence was lightly thrown, 
as it were, at Mrs. Auchincloss and 
her sister. It cannot be said to have 
taken them by surprise; very little had 
ever done that. But it made them 
both decide rather rapidly to show its 
deliverer a freezing disregard. In all 
the aristocratic circles of Christendom 
there are women whom you could not 
more keenly insult than by telling them 
they were not ladies, and yet who un- 
hesitatingly violate, in just this bloodless 
fashion, the sweet and sane laws on 
which they would base half their own 
title to superior respect. 

But in the case of Mrs. Auchincloss and 
Mrs. Satterthwaite the provocation to be 
crushingly uncivil was not solely engen- 
dered by contact with a fellow-creature 
held less cultured than themselves. I do 
not deny their capability of dealing dis- 
countenance for that and no more cogent 
reason. Still, they had another griev- 
ance, just now, and one which had long 
before loomed to them grimly formida- 
ble. 

Their brother’s marriage had always 
affected them as a most execrable and 
even disgraceful proceeding. They had 
been young wives when he had con- 
tracted it ; they had thought it a shame 
then and they had continued to think it 
so ever since. Of course the position 
Olivia’s mother had secured abroad was 
palliating to their distress ; but the con- 
nection remained. They could not ex- 
actly have defined to you just what they 
meant by the ‘ now that 
Abner Jenks was dead and the Macdou- 
gal Street carpenter-shop had vanished 


‘ connection,” 
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agreeably from its previous detested site. 
They must have explained their palpable 
antipathy to the surviving ignominy of 
the whole affair by reference to Mrs. 
Ottarson. There were no other Jenks 
relatives whom they knew of. But they 
knew of her ; they had forever kept her 
in mind as a potential bugbear. She 
was a trial, so to speak, that might be- 
fall them any day in the week, any week 
in the month. They both stood before 
the eyes of ‘‘ society” in the colors of a 
magnificent assumption. Naturally the 
misstep of their brother was no social 
secret. But his madness had now be- 
come a matter of the past ; his ill-born 
spouse was dead ; time had in a sense 
dimmed that blot on the Van Rensselaer 
‘seutcheon. Meanwhile they rose tout en 
dehors to the world in which they shone 
as rulers. Every concomitant of their 
mundane lives had for years helped to 
swell the prestige of their splendid ex- 
clusiveness. Their husbands, their chil- 
dren, their households, their servants, 
their entertainments, their equipages, 
their gowns, their very bonnets and 
boots, had all contributed honorably, 
effectively, enviably and modishly to the 
brillianey of their urban élan. And yet 
that woman, who could declare herself a 
kind of sister-in-law, was keeping a board- 
ing-house in the same town with them- 
selves. They could not forget her ; she 
haunted them. Once she had gotintothe 
papers through a lawsuit between herself 
and an abusive, insolent lodger. They had 
read the accounts of her prosecution with 
guilty dread ; she was the rose-leaf under 
their mattresses, and when one sleeps on 
down, one probably pays the penalty of 
such nice accommodation to a degree un- 
dreamed of by those who stretch con- 
tented limbs on life’s commoner pallets 
of repose. We read of princesses and 
duchesses who pass their time in _ per- 
fumed ease, without pausing to think 
now and then that our own so-named 
republican land can parallel these use- 
less feminine types. Still there was a 
disparity between the sisters in their 
separate modes of asserting and preserv- 
ing pre-eminence, and one worthy of the 
chronicler’s record. 

Mrs. Archibald Auchincloss had never 
prided herself on being a beauty. But 
now, when past middle life, she was 


tall, blonde, symmetrical, and of that 
visage and complexion to which the fad- 
ing wear of time brings a false attract- 
iveness. Those who had never met her 
when she wasa plain young woman now 
took it for granted that she was a pret- 
tily dilapidated elderly one; for age be- 
“ame her, and its stealthy ravages left 
only what seemed the memento of a face 
that might easily have once been beauti- 
ful. It must be allowed that she grew 
old with an extreme gracefulness. She 
had married unexceptionably well even 
for a Van Rensselaer. Her husband 
was a lawyer of such prominence that 
his intimacy with a certain President 
now out of office had made his appoint- 
ment to the Secretaryship of State seem 
at one time highly probable. As it was, 
he remained a personage of much dis- 
tinction. He had never even joined any 
New York club but the Centennial, a 
club that assumed to be literary, artistic 
and intellectual, and to treat with great 
scorn the Metropolitan, the Gramercy 
and all other contemporaneous bodies of 
a like character. Mrs. Auchincloss had 
borne her husband two children, a son 
and a daughter, both still unmarried. 
She always delared that she was not by 
any means a fashionable woman; her 
church and her church-duties trenched 
too greatly on her time for gay dissipa- 
tions. And yet she kept upon her visit- 
ing-book an eye of the closest attention. 
Her rigid conservatisms would have no 
concern with ‘*‘ new people.” —_t was for 
this reason that she had pleaded the de- 
mands of her religion when asked to per- 
mit her name to be placed among those 
of the lady patronesses of the Assembly 
balls. She could not endure the idea of 
associating herself with the nobodies of 
yesterday turned the nabobs of to-day. 
She went to the Patriarchs and the As- 
semblies and the Cotillions, with her 
svelte figure magnificently apparelled, 
and her big, renowned pearls casting the 
lustre of delicate illusion over a neck no 
worse for such adornment. She took 
her daughter, Madeleine, to these and 
other festivities, but it was somehow an 
accepted fact that this young lady could 
not be made acquainted with everybody. 
Of course no presentations were declined ; 
that would have been a piece of lament- 
able manners; but there are variations 
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of welcome, all the way from one @ bras 
ouverts to one of the lifted eyebrows and 
the pursed lips. In brief, Mrs. Auchin- 
closs was that rarity of rarities, a leader 
who maintained supreme ascendency by 
refusing to lead. 

Mrs. Satterthwaite lived in much 
greater splendor, occupied a larger house, 
and having considerably more wealth 
to spend, spent it with unrestricted ex- 
travagance. Her husband, Bleecker Sat- 
terthwaite, was one of the few thoroughly 
indolent men of fashion whom the pos- 
session of from four to five millions can 
not succeed in making either a drunkard 
ora gamester. Satterthwaite thought his 
brother-in-law, Auchincloss, an unspeak- 
able bore and prig. He did not belong 
to the Centennial Club—not he; it was 
quite too full of those seedy fellows like 
artists and authors to please his taste. 
He was a member of the Metropolitan 
and Gramercy (and devilish respectable 
clubs he thought them, too!) besides the 
Jockey Club and Coaching Club, in whose 
annual, slavishly Anglomaniacal parade 
he drove regularly each May. The Sat- 
terthwaite progeny numbered five, three 
daughters and two sons. Their great 
Fifth Avenue mansion had been the scene 
of successive lavish and sumptuous enter- 
tainments ever since the eldest girl, Em- 
meline, had come out in society, and that 
was four yearsago. Each year they had 
given one ball, with dinners and dances 
weeks before and after. It would be im- 
possible for any family to live in a greater 
whirl of fashion. Even their youngest 
child, little Lulu, aged ten, belonged to 
a dancing-class from which she would re- 
turn as late as nine o’clock in the evening, 
laden with flowers and favors from her 
Mrs. Satterthwaite 
was a leader who led in good earnest. 
She had no ‘‘church duties,” like her 
She would have been horrified 
if you had called her irreligious; she 
thought it abominable form not to go to 
church as often as one could. As for 
‘‘new people,” she accepted them unhesi- 
tatingly whenever they were really lancés 
and went about to places. If they were 
not, and did not go, and wanted her to 
help them, she would have a talk with her 
husband on the subject and debate cold- 
bloodedly the question of their wealth and 
the possibility of their not casting disre- 


juvenile Germans. 


sister. 


pute on the Satterthwaite endorsement. 
She was still young enough—or estimat- 
ed herself so—to dance at assemblages 
where there was not too overwhelm- 
ing a horde of fresh débutantes. She 
was still held to be passably nice-looking, 
too, and gossip had not spared her its 
covert innuendo while never touching her 
with the unsheathed sting of its accusa- 
tion. All in all, the two sisters mutu- 
ally disapproved of each other. But it 
was a rather peaceful contest, in which 
either family joined and in which the 
Auchinclosses gained a silent perpetual 
victory. The Satterthwaites knew very 
well that they had a remarkably good 
tone; but somehow the Auchinclosses, 
who gave no large balls, and one dinner 
party to their five, had distinctively a bet- 
ter tone. No open enmity existed, and yet 
there was a certain bitter feeling on both 
sides. 

As regarded this abhorred relationship 
of Mrs. Ottarson’s, however, they met 
on warmly congenial grounds. 
ters, in discussion together, had called 
her *‘ that horrible boarding-house wom- 
an,” and the fact that she had nursed 
their brother in his dying hours had 
been to them a misery over which they 
could mourn in faultlessly congenial 
unison. 

‘*T presume, ladies, you agree with 
me,” delivered unpleasant a 
source as that of Mrs. Ottarson, decided 
them in showing their most glacial un- 
concern. They liked Olivia; they con- 
sidered her excellent style for so young 
a girl, and were prepared to help her 
and stand by her as one of their blood 
and race. They were deeply sorry that 
it had become necessary to bear her a 
certain very miserable piece of tidings. 
They had concluded, however, that she 
must be summarily though discreetly 
told, and therefore the presence of Mrs. 
Ottarson doubtless kindled the animos- 
ity which surely needed no additional 
fuel. : 

Olivia saw the premeditated imperti- 
nence of their demeanor. She did not 
intend that it should hurt her aunt 
Thyrza by any prolonged sanction. ‘‘Oh, 
yes,” she soon said, ‘‘I am certain that I 
can find other quarters, if this dear old 
house should prove unsatisfactory. Why 
should I not do so?” 


The sis- 


from so 
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Mrs. Auchincloss stole a glance at her 
sister. This kind of self-possession rang 
more like that of the typical American 
girl than of the demoiselle reared as 
Olivia had been among European sur- 
roundings. But they had yet to learn 
how American their niece had managed 
to keep herself, despite a life-time spent 
so largely abroad. 

Mrs. Auchincloss coughed rather 
meaningly at this point. ‘‘My dear 
Olivia,” she said, ‘‘you touch upon. a 
matter that interests both your Aunt 
Augusta and myself.” Then she cough- 
ed again, lower than before, and pro- 
ceeded: ‘‘I must say something to 
you now which would perhaps seem a 
little brusque unless—unless, the full 
necessity of its disclosure were kept in 
mind. Your aunt Augusta and I have 
desired to speak with you—alone. We 
have thought it necessary to do so. We 
have—” 

Here Mrs. Ottarson rose precipitately 
and bristlingly. ‘‘Alone, eh?” she broke 
forth. ‘‘ W’y, there can’t be the least 
objection to that. Ill retire, “Livia.” 
She was close at her niece’s side now, 
and her cheeks had taken a little flush 
that matched the excited glittering of 
her eyes. 

The next instant Olivia had risen too. 
She caught her aunt’s arm and exhorted 
very persuasively : ‘‘I beg that you will 
remain ! I prefer you to hear whatever 
is said.” 

“Olivia !” broke from the lips of her 
two other relatives, and not only in spon- 
taneous exclamation, but with an inflec- 
tion of equal dismay on the part of both. 

“Mrs. Ottarson—Aunt Thyrza—would 
be sure to hear what vou told me, whether 
you told it me alone or in her company. 
She is my dear friend, and I am more 
grateful to her than my heart can ex- 
press.” The girl stood with one arm about 
Mrs. Ottarson’s waist now, and one hand 
clasping hers. In her black dress, and 
with her wistful face and bright hair, 
she made a picture of clinging tenderness 
and trust. But it was a picture that ap- 
parently failed to charm the two ladies 
who sat fronting it. 

Mrs. Auchincloss never permitted her- 
self to be angry. She looked upon the 
loss of one’s temper as though it were 
something not wholly unlike the loss of 


one’s conscience. She always smiled 
When she considered herself justified in 
showing indignation ; it was part of her 
self-disciplining creed to do so ; and be- 
sides a smile broke up and softened cer- 
tain hard, tense-looking lines that would 
show themselves at periods of mental 
disturbance on either side of her slim, 
pink nose, slanting downward to the 
region of her thin and rather frosty lips. 

‘Either I am mistaken, my dear,” 
she said, ‘‘or your gratitude is just now 
somewhat of a drawback to your civility.” 
Here Mrs Satterthwaite gave a little 
shrug of the shoulders and a satirical 
titter of laughter. 

Mrs. Ottarson’s face flushed deeper, till 
two spots of color bloomed quite richly 
in the olive dusk of either cheek ; you 
saw what a comely young creature she 
must have been when her reprobate of a 
husband had fooled her into marrying 
him years ago. 

‘I guess you are mistaken,” declared 
Mrs. Ottarson, gazing straight at the 
superb eldest daughter of the Van Ren- 
sselaer dynasty. ‘‘’Livia don’t want to 
be uncivil, ma’am. But if you'll excuse 
my sayin’ so, it looks a good deal more 
as if you wantedtobe. I mean to me. 
You understand.” 

Mrs. Auchincloss fluttered her eyelids 
and turned with a gently despairing ex- 
pression toward her sister, as much as to 
ask, ‘‘How shall I deal with this bar- 
barian ?” 

But immediately afterward Mrs. Ottar- 
son went on: “I'd ever so much rather 
leave this room. I haven't got any curi- 
osity to hear what you ladies are a-goin’ 
to say. But Ill stay if Livia wishes I 
should. I staid when her father was 
sick to death for jus’ that reason—she 
wished me to. I hadn’t got as gooda 
right to nurse him, an’ help him die easy, 
as you two very el’gant folks had. But 
somehow or other—I must say it—you 
wasn't on hand when you might ‘a been. 
Youre his blood, and I ain't; I s’pose 
I'm what you'd call no blood at all. But 
you didn’t step up when the time came. 
You called, an’ you sent calves’-foot jelly, 
an’ grapes, an’ things, and you looked 
mel’ne’olly when you heard how bad 
he was, an’ said ‘oh,’ an’ ‘ah,’ an’ that 
was ‘bout the whole o’ what you did do. 
I s’pose you ladies know your duty; I 
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ain't tellin’ you what it ought to be. But 
my duty was near my dead sister's child, 
an’ I just stuck there. An’ if I stick 
there now ‘cause she asks me, I'd thank 
you to remember that it 7s on that ac- 
count an’ no other. Our sp’eres, yours 
an’ mine, are pretty wide apart. I do’ 
want to move in yours any more ‘n you 
want, I guess, to belong to mine. But I 
ain't to be sat on, for all that.” 

* Aunt Thyrza!” cried Olivia, at this 
point, with a very plain distress in her 
mien and voice, ‘It’s of no use to be 
angry. Sit down here beside me.” She 
put both arms about Mrs Ottarson while 
she thus spoke, and pushed the lady into 
a chair near the one from which she her- 
self had lately risen. Then she took a 
seat close at her side. ‘* Nobody has 
thought of treating you rudely.” Her 
blue eyes were swimming in tears now, 
as she turned toward her two visitors. 
“Aunt Letitia, Aunt Augusta,” she 
went on tremulously, *‘ please blame me 
foreverything. Iknow you didn’t mean 
to show this dear, kind friend of mine 
the least inpoliteness. I know... .” 

And then Olivia paused, Mrs. Auchin- 
closs’s face, in its serene austerity, smote 
her, for it had quite forgotten its formu- 
lated smile; and on the face of Mrs. Sat- 
terthwaite, plumper, a trifle redder than 
her sister’s, and never without its claim 
to a kind of, blemished but assertive 
charm, had appeared the signs of languid, 
sneering amusement. 

‘* All this is really so very extraordin- 
ary,” Mrs. Satterthwaite now laughed, 
touching her long gloves with either 
hand, as if to see that they were still 
blamelessly adjusted. 

‘** Extraordinary?” echoed her sister, 
and speaking as if the words burnt her 
lips a little. ** It is preposterous!” 

In a certain way they were both quite 
right. If to be angry is to be wrong, 
Mrs. Ottarson had wretchedly committed 
herself. Mrs. Auchincloss had the power 
to defend her cause—if she could be con- 
ceived of as deigning to do so—by the 
announcement that she had taken the 
only admissible means of seeking a pri- 
vate talk with her niece. Mrs. Ottarson’s 
attack was really the accumulated spleen 
of years—and not half or a quarter of it 
yet, either. She knew that these women 
had scorned her sister and loathed the 
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tie which bound her to their brother. 
There had never been any circumstance 
relating to this Van Rensselaer marriage 
that had not wakened either her regret 
or her detestation, except one. That was 
Olivia. As she looked now into the 
girl’s worried, moistened eyes, a thrill of 
repentance passed through her. ‘‘ I was 
mad,” she whispered. ‘I kind o’ lost 
my head. She made me, ‘Livia. I'll try 


not to again. But you better let me 
leave. Il just wait f you upstairs.” 


‘** No; stay,” said Olivia, also whisper- 
ing. There was something in the coun- 
tenances of her two guests, now, that 
filled her with dread to remain alone 
beside them. It wouid not have been 
so at all times; she had inherent cool- 
ness, nerve and courage, in ample share; 
but to-day her young soul had been 
brought downward into that valley of the 
shadow whose gloom must ever prove 
as keenly the repugnance of youth as 
it is sometimes the refuge and relief of 


age. 
‘*My dear child,” began Mrs. Auchin- 
closs, with a douceur that seer cas a 


witty Englishman once remarked of a 
contemporary’s geniality) to be ‘en- 
amelled on iron,’ ‘‘ we shall perhaps 
take a much wiser course, your aunt 
Augusta and IJ, if we say nothing 
whatever on the subject we had decided 
to discuss. For myself, Olivia, I con- 
fess that I have possibly been too hasty 
in alluding to it at all. And now let 
me ask your pardon for doing so.” It 
somehow did not appear as if Mrs. Au- 
chincloss were asking Olivia’s pardon, 
or that of anyone else, while she thus 
spoke; her last sentence implied nothing 
but the most superficial ceremony of 
phrasing. ‘‘It 7s an important ques- 
tion; but let it pass for the present.” 

Here Mrs. Satterthwaite rose, a little 
bustlingly and imperiously, while her 
black draperies (in all respects the kind 
of mourning which decorous millinery 
would exact from a bereaved sister) dis- 
posed themselves to advantage about her 
neat-moulded person. 

‘* Yes,” said that lady; ‘‘iet it pass 
for the present. We will come and see 
you some other time, my dear, when 
vou are less engaged with your rather 
explosive acquaintance there.” 

** Augusta!” murmured Mrs. Auchin- 
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closs, with great dignity, and a chiding 
intonation. 

“Tm not an acquaintance, if you 
please,” sped from Mrs. Ottarson, even 
while Olivia was pressing her hand as if 
in dumb entreaty to curb all irate rep- 
artee. ‘‘I’m her mother’s sister, an’ 
quite as much her aunt as you are. [Tm 
a Jenks, or was, an’ so was you a Van 
Rensselaer. You mustn't forget, though, 
that a Jenks once married a Van Ren- 
sselaer. I dare say you'd like to, ma’am, 
but you'll excuse me for remindin’ you 
that you mustn't. I ain’t here as an 
acquaintance; I’m here as a_ blood-rela- 
tion, just as you are.” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite looked at Mrs. 
Ottarson with a plain curi of the lip now. 
She had not her sister’s equipoise. She 
had lost her temper a good many times 
in her life, and she lost it then. 

‘“What an insupportable person you 
are!” she said, with a drawl and a sneer. 
“You succeed in doing one thing, and 
very successfully. You make me regret 
more than I ever have regretted (and 
that is saying considerable), that a Jenks 
did marry a Van Rensselaer.” 

Olivia flung both arms round Mrs. 
Ottarson’s neck. ‘‘Don’t—don't answer, 
Aunt Thyrza !” she cried supplicatingly. 
And Mrs. Ottarson did not. 

“All right, “Livia,” she whispered. 
‘Oh, pooh! she don’t rile me half as 
much as the other. I don’t mind spunk 
half as much as I do that s’castical, up- 
in-the-clouds talk. I guess I ean sit still; 
I guess I can; [ll try, any way, for your 
sake. It'll be hard, but I'll jus’ grit my 
teeth an’ try !” 

Mrs. Auchincloss had now risen. Both 
ladies went toward the door, as if in act 
of departure.’ Olivia gave Mrs. Ottarson 
one final pressure of the hand, and then 
rose herself. 

‘Are you going ?” she said flurriedly. 
‘**You—youw' spoke, Aunt Letitia, of—of 
something important. I—I hope it does 
not concern poor papa, in any manner.” 

‘My dear,” said Mrs. Auchincloss, ‘‘it 
concerns only yourself, now.” 

‘* Myself?” repeated Olivia. ‘‘ How ?” 

Mrs. Auchincloss gave a sort of de- 
spairing sigh. ‘‘ We meant to put it all 
to you as gently as possible. We meant, 
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my dear, to tell you that we would al- 
ways be your helpers, your supporters, 
as far as we were able. We only thought 
of mentioning it, on this most sorrowful 
of days, because Mr. Delaplaine, your 
father’s late partner, urged and advised 
us to do so,” 

‘*T wouldn't say anything more, if I 
were you, just now, Letitia,” struck in 
Mrs. Satterthwaite, with a haughty side- 
long glance at Mrs. Ottarson, who still 
remained seated. 

Mrs. Ottarson had heard everything 
thus far. She returned Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite’s glance with one that was com- 
ically hostile, because she so instantly 
dropped her black, enkindled eyes after 
giving it, as if in forcedly penitent re- 
collection of her promise to Olivia. And 
then she heard Mrs. Auchineloss con- 
tinue speaking with her niece, but could 
make out nothing of what that lady said, 
for the reason that the latter spoke in so 
low a tone. The converse seemed to last 
quite a while; occasionally Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite would put in a word, but her 
voice was equally inaudible. 

Mrs. Ottarson made no attempt to list- 
en. Her anger had died, as it always 
did die, rapidly. But her curiosity was 
now aflame. She sat wondering what 
this mysterious converse meant. But she 
would have lost a finger rather than show 
the slightest sign of anything but placid in- 
difference to its progress or significance. 

Presently the ladies withdrew from 
Olivia. Thus far she had not seen her 
niece’s face; but now, as Mrs. Auchin- 
closs and Mrs. Satterthwaite swept quiet- 
ly across the threshold of the drawing- 
room, Olivia turned and hurried in her 
own direction. 

In an instant she saw how terribly 
pale the girl had grown. 

“Livia!” she cried, starting up from 
her chair. ‘‘What is it? What have 
they said to you ?” 

But Olivia, too evidently, could not 
answer in the desired way. ‘‘Oh, Aunt 
Thyrza,” she exclaimed, ‘‘it is too hor- 
rible!” And then with a white, forlorn, 
stricken look, she flung herself upon the 
breast of her companion, bursting into 
a torrent of woful sobs. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 














In colors bright and gay, 
Who coyly cast a glance at me 

In such a timid way! 
A little girl with hazel eyes, 

And golden curls at that, 
And rosy cheeks half hid beneath 
Her little crimson hat. 


A little crimson hat 

And golden curls at that, 
That fell in fairy ringlets from 

Beneath her crimson hat. 


I smiled—she primly shook her head, 
And passed me coldly by: 

She would not even look at me 
She was so very shy. 

She started quickly through the park, 
Nor stopped to have a chat— 

Until a gust of wind blew off 
Her little crimson hat. 


A little crimson hat 
And rosy cheeks at that— 

A naughty gust of wind blew off 
Her little crimson hat. 


That lovely child, with rosy cheek 
And dewy hazel eye, 

And ringlets wildly tossing, saw 
Her crimson hat roll by; 

It sped along the grassy turf 
Her heart went pitapat; 

She could not follow fast enough 
To eatch the crimson hat! 


A little crimson hat! 

Her heart went pitapat— 
She could not follow fast enough 

To ecateh the crimson hat. 
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I stopped its onward course, and held 
The truant in my hand; 

“Oh! thank you, sir,” said Rosy Cheeks, 
With air of princess grand: 

‘*No, no, my little maid,” said I- 
‘You would not stay to chat, 

So I must keep for memory’s sake 
This little crimson hat!” 





A little crimson hat! 

She did not stay to chat, 
And so I kept for memory’s sake 

Her little crimson hat. 
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“Oh! no, kind sir, that cannot be,” 
The little maiden said, 
‘Cause I will get my deff o’ cold, 
Wiftf nuffin on my head.” 
Ah! sweetly reasoned, little one 
What could I say to that? 
So for a kiss, I gave her back 
The little crimson hat. 


sé 


A little crimson hat, 
And cherry lips at that 

They kissed me sweetly when I caught 
Her little crimson hat. 


Then side by side we journeyed on, 
This little lass and I; 

She chatting like a singing bird, 
No longer proud or shy; 

And had I naught on earth beside 
A little crimson hat, 

I'd give it freely up again 
For such a kiss as that. 


A little crimson hat! 

A pretty crimson hat— 
Yes, I would give it up again 

For such a kiss as that. 


Oh! childhood, sweet and beautiful, 
And innocent and shy— 

Ye sunny-haired and rosy-cheeked 
Immortals from the sky— 

How cold and formal were this world, 
A solemn farce at that, 

Without your winsome loveliness 
And little crimson hat! 


A little crimson hat! 
Oh, let me tell vou that 

Dame Fashion hides the brightest eves 
Beneath a crimson hat. 


E. F. Lintaher. 
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IN the beautiful park of the Soldiers’ 
Home, in Washington, there is a spot 
where, through an artificial opening in 
the forest, a glimpse of the north wing 
of the Capitol may be had, seemingly 
crowned by the graceful dome and 
framed in an oval wreath of living 
green. Although two miles of country- 
side and city streets stretch between, all 
intervening objects are hidden from 
view; and when the sun of a summer 
morning touches the white marble walls 
and causes them to glisten like polished 
silver, the ‘* Capitol Vista” surpasses in 
refined beauty any other object to be 
seen in Washington. 

On such a morning, not long before 
his death, Charles Sumner and a young 
friend were riding through the park, en- 
gaged in conversation, when they were 
interrupted by the driver, who, having 
pulled up his horses, directed attention 
to the picture to be seen through the 
trees. An exclamation of delight came 
from Mr. Sumner’s lips. ** The grandest 
public building in the world!” he said: 
‘‘a fitting home for the greatest legis- 
lative assembly on the globe!” 

Whether we accept or not the great 
anti-slavery statesman’s estimate of the 
position which the United States’ Capitol 
is entitled to hold in modern architecture, 
it was certainly no vainglorious boast- 
ing that placed the Congress foremost 
among the great lawmaking bodies of 
the world, or recognized in the Senate 
the most impressively dignified gather 
ing of practical statesmen that sits on 
the face of the globe. It is not a House 
of Lords, whose members represent 
hereditary privilege, and often little else, 
whose former powers have been cur- 
tailed and circumscribed as popular 
government has gathered — strength 
and asserted itself; it is more like a 
congress of nations, for senators repre- 
sent sovereign States, many of them as 
populous, rich and powerful as some of 
those which, in Europe, are denominated 
** countries.” 

Not only is the Senate’s power co- 


ordinate with that of the House of 


Representatives in the enactment of 


WHITE. 


laws and in the check which it holds 
upon the veto of the President, but it 
also shares with the Executive tie ap- 
pointing power; its consent being neces- 
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sary even in the selection of Cabinet 
officers and in the choice of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States abroad. 
It helps to make treaties with foreign 
nations, and, jointly with the House of 
Representatives, controls all the expend- 
itures of the Government. Its Presi- 
dent occupies the chair during the count- 
ing of the electoral vote, and declares 
the result; and in ease of the death or 
disability of both the President and Vice- 
President, himself becomes Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States. It sits as a 
High Court of Impeachment for the trial 
of public officers—even the President of 
the United States himself—when accused 
of high crimes and misdemeanors in 
office. 

How are the senators of to-day equip- 
ped for the performance of these nu- 
merous and responsible duties? Better 
than the members of any other legisla- 
tive body in the world ; better, taken 
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altogether, than their predecessors since 
the adoption of the Constitution. <A 
large proportion of them have served 
terms in the House of Representatives 
of longer or shorter duration — that 
primary school of national statesmanship 
than which there is no better. They 
have held high judicial trusts, state or 
national ; they have been governors, 
foreign ministers, executive officers under 
the Federal Government ; they have 
served in state legislatures and managed 
great industrial, financial and commer- 
cial enterprises of every kind. Some 
are learned inthe law ; some are authors 
of no mean repute ; some are famous as 
successful military commanders in one 
of the greatest wars of modern times ; some 
have helped to found great States, and 
some have consumed the midnight oil 
in the study of abstruse economic prob- 
lems. They are men who, with rare ex- 
ceptions, have risen to their present ex- 
alted positions, not by intrigue, the low 
arts of degraded politics, nor the corrupt 
use of money. They have come natur- 
ally to the surface in the affairs of the 
nation, because they are peculiarly fitted 
to participate in the government of sixty 
millions of free people. They are from 
and of the people, always delicately 
sensitive to enlightened public opinion ; 
and yet so well rooted and grounded in 
the principles that underlie popular gov- 
ernment in this country as not to be 
carried away by every wind of temporary 
popular excitement. 

An impression is spreading abroad in 
the land that the millionaires are crowd- 
ing the statesmen out of the United 
States Senate ; that money is usurping 
the place of brains, and that, as a re- 
sult, the Senate is not maintaining those 
high standards of character, ability and 
statesmanship which have made it com- 
mand popular confidence and _ respect 
from the organization of the government 
until now. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The Senate of the last 
Congress was better equipped than either 
of its predecessors to grapple with the 
difficult economic problems that were 
pressing upon it for solution ; and that 
it did not reduce taxation and enact other 
needed legislation affecting the finances, 
commerce and manufactures of the coun- 
try, was through no fault of its own. 
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The idea that the Senate is becoming 
a club of millionaires is an error which 
is to be deplored, the natural fruit of the 
present popular demand for personal 
gossip, and of the eagerness of news- 
paper writers to supply it. Barely a 
dozen of the present senators are men of 
great wealth, and only two or three of 
those exercise a commanding influence 
upon legislation. The remainder, with 
a few exceptions, are possessed of merely 
moderate means, as riches are counted 
in this last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. While the door of the Senate 
should stand open to every man whose 
honorable ambition to serve his State 
and the country as a national legislator 
is seconded by his fellow citizens, it 
should not that poverty 
clips the wings of statesmanship, and 
that the best public service is to be ex- 
pected from those who are not worried 


be forgotten 


about securing the means of keeping up 
the interest upon a mortgage on the 
homestead, or to meet grocery bills. 

The country never reposed more im 
plicit confidence in the personal integ 
rity of the members of the United States 
Senate than to-day, or with better rea- 
son. Greater private interests are af 
fected by the legislation of the present 
than by that of any former period, and 
the greed for rapidly accumulated wealth 
seems to be more fierce than ever in spite 
of this. But who can name a senator 
whom anybody would dare to approach, 
even indirectly, with a bribe for his vote ? 
The Pacific railroads are richer and 
stronger corporations in 1887 than in any 
previous year of their history, and their 
relations with the Government involve 
larger sums of money than ever before; 
but there has been no Credit Mobilier 
scandal in Congress for years. Half-a 
dozen American steamship lines were 
interested in the special appropriation 
for the ocean mail service last year, but 
there was not a whisper of a second Pa 
cific Mail iniquity. The ‘King of the 
Lobby” is dead, but in the later years 
of his life he found very rare occasions 
for business visits to Washington. The 
best known representative of the Pacific 
railroads in Washington died a few 
months ago, but he never had the repu- 
tation of employing illegitimate means 
of winning the votes of national legis- 
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lators. He didn’t even give expensive 
dinner parties. There is not in the United 
States Senate to-day one man who has 
ever been openly accused, or even sus- 
pected, of accepting a bribe. 

When Senator Beck's bill, forbidding 
members of Congress to be counsel for 
railroad companies, was discussed in the 
Senate, during the last session, nobody 
ventured to accuse any one then a mem- 
ber of the body of having served in such 
a capacity. The strongest argument ad- 
vanced in favor of the measure was based 
upon an alleged ‘‘ vague fear among the 
people” that some senator or representa- 
tive, unless forbidden to do so, might 
in this way disqualify himself to act dis- 
interestedly upon some important. bill 
in thefuture. But the time was when there 
Was not a vague suspicion, but absolute 
knowledge that senators serving upon the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads were the 
regularly paid attorneys of Pacific Rail- 
road companies. The standard of mor- 
als in the Senate has been raised since 
those days. 

In one respect there is still room for 
reform, although even here there has 
been an improvement in the last fifteen 
years. An overweening ambition to en- 
joy the honors of a senatorial position 
has in some instances led to occurrences 
in connection with elections that no pa- 
triotic citizen can contemplate without 
shame. The country may be congratu- 
lated that men of great wealth and ex- 
ceptional ability are willing to devote 
themselves to the country’s service, but 
it cannot afford to have the impression 
get abroad that a seat in the Senate can, 
under any circumstances, be purchased, 
or that any corporation is rich or power- 
ful enough to own a senator. 

The questions that engage the atten- 
tion of the Senate to-day are very differ- 
ent from those of a quarter of a century, 
or even ten years, ago. The problems of 
the war are substantially settled. The 
times when intense loyalty to the union, 
strong faith in the triumph of the right, 
undaunted courage and persuasive elo- 
quence were counted as the highest states- 
manship, have passed away; and with 
them those other days when the perplex- 
ing questions of reconstruction chiefly 
engaged the attention of Congress and 
the country. Now, taxation and the tar- 


iff, finances and the currency, manufact- 
ures and transportation, commerce and 
agriculture, are the topies of legislation ; 
and to deal with these no body of men 
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ever convened in this country has been 
better qualified than the*United States 
Senate. 

The name of John Sherman, lately 
President pro tem. of the Senate, is in- 
separably associated with the economic 
legislation of the country-during the last 
third of acentury. His memorable nine- 
weeks’ contest for the Speakership of he 
House of Representatives, in 1859, placed 
him at the head of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, not because he had 
then distinguished himself in connection 
with the class of questions with which 
that committee had to deal, but because, . 
next to the Speakership, (from the can- 
didaey for which he had withdrawn in 
favor of another Republican,) the posi- 
tion was the most important in the 
House. Obliged thus to turn his atten- 
tion to economic subjects, he entered up- 
on their study with that grim determin- 
ation to master them that has been his 
distinguishing trait of character both in 
public and private life. 

John Sherman is not a brilliant man; 
he owes his greatness rather to that 
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methodical industry and perseverance 
which he displayed when a boy, and 
which he keeps up even to the present 


day. Besides this, he never lacks faith in 
himself. One morning, while yet in his 


*teens, he astonished his brother, in whose 
law office he was a student, with the 
remark: 

‘*Charles, I want fifty dollars!” 

Indeed, fifty dollars was a large sum of 
money for a boy to have use for in those 
times, and when the youth explained 
that with part of it he snould buy asuit of 
clothes, and with the remainder pay his 
expenses to Columbus, where he was going 
to get a license to practise law, his brother's 
surprise gave place to amusement. 

‘‘John,” he replied, ‘‘it is generally 
supposed that a man ought to know a 
little about law, before he makes appli- 
cation for a license to practice.” 

But investigation showed that John 
was by no means ignorant of law. His 
methodical industry was already bearing 
fruit. He obtained his license. And 
so, all through his busy public life, as 
representative in Congress, senator, 
Secretary of the Treasury, he has been 
prompt in business, quick in rendering 
his decisions and abrupt, even to blunt- 
ness, in stating them. Even when he was 
the presiding officer of the Senate, the 
statesman who assisted in framing the 
tariff legislation and in creating the vast 
and complicated machinery of the in- 
ternal revenue system, during the war 
period; who was one of the leaders 
in the discussion which preceded the 
establishment of the National banks and 
the issue of Government bonds and the 
greenback currency ; who reported the bill 
providing for the resumption of specie 
payments, and then, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, carried the act into successful 
execution ; who recommended refund- 
ing the national debt at rates of interest 
as low as are paid by any nation on the 
globe, and managed the sale of the new 
bonds,—this man necessarily exercised a 
commanding influence when economic 
problems came before the Senate. 

Mr. Sherman is also a man of marked 
physical courage. He never was known to 
flinch in the face of danger; and in those 
ante-bellum days when it was more the 
fashion among a certain class of Con- 
gressmen to swagger and bully, he gained 
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the reputation of being one who, while 
not seeking quarrels, was not afraid of 
any man who threatened to settle a dif- 
ference with him by a personal encoun- 
ter. He won the wholesome respect of 
the fighting men in Congress early in 
his career by his behavior under trying 
circumstances. 

There was in the early days a repre- 
sentative in the House from Tennessee, 
named Wright, a hard drinker, who 
often appeared in his place in Congress 
under the influence of liquor. While 
Mr. Sherman was making a speech, one 
day, Wright interposed at the end of a 
sentence with: 

‘*That’s a lie.” 

The speaker did not hear it, but the 
official reporter did, and the sentence ap- 
peared in The Congressional Globe the 
next day. 

When Mr. Sherman’s attention was 
called to it, rising to a question of privi- 
lege, he said that he had not heard any 
such remark, but presumed that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, who made it, was 
in such a condition at the time that he 
did not know what he was saying. 

Wright, in great excitement, rose from 
his seat as if to reply, but was pulled 
down by friends around him. <A few 
minutes later the excited Tennessean went 
around to speak to some of the Southern 
Know-Nothings who sat near Mr. Sher- 
man, and as he addressed a remark to 
one of them, he east an insolent glance at 
the young Ohio statesman. The latter 
calmly arose, picked up a cup of wafers 
such as lay upon the desk of every mem- 
ber at that time, and threw the contents 
into Wright's face. This greatly angered 
the Tennessean, and he tried to draw his 
pistol from his hip pocket, but was pre 
vented by members near. 

The incident made a great impression 
upon the House. A Southern man called 
upon Mr. Sherman and what 
course he proposed to pursue. He re 
plied that he would not fight a duel, but 
that he should repel any physical assault 
that might be made upon him, with in 
terest. He was then told that if the 
sequel of the incident was to be an assault 
instead of a duel, there could be but one 
assault—that the fight would have to be 
gin and end in a single encounter. Mr 
Sherman replied that he would be ready 


asked 
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‘*T got a pistol,” he said, relating the 
incident years after, ‘‘and put it in my 
pocket. I was agoodshot. Inever felt 
cooler in my life, and I had made up 
my mind that the instant Wright ap- 
proached me with hostile intent I would 
shoot him dead. A friend accompanied 
me out of the Capitol, and as we de- 
scended the steps on the side nearest the 
city and reached the fountain, I saw 
Wright coming around the other side of 
it, also accompanied by a colleague. I 
walked toward him, looking him in the 
eye, with my hand on my pistol, deter- 
mined to shoot if Wright raised his hand. 
But he did not doit.” The fiery Tennes- 
sean afterward died a drunkard. 

Such incidents never occur at the 
Capitol now-a-days, but it is not because 
of any lack of physical courage in the 
statesmen of the present time. 

John Sherman is not the only senator 
who has distinguished himself by sound 
views upon the live questions of the day 
affecting the business interests of the peo- 
ple, and by assisting to mould such senti- 
ments into laws. The name of Justin§. 
Morrill calls to mind ‘‘ the Morrill tariff ;” 
that of Henry L. Dawes, one of the first 
and most important revisions of the tariff, 
after the close of the war, when the 
Massachusetts’ statesman was chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means of 
the House; and that of John P. Jones, 
the discussion of the silver question and 
legislation upon it during the last fifteen 
years. Probably the senator possessing 
the greatest fund of information upon 
these subjects, except Mr. Sherman, is 
Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island. 
One of the younger men of the Senate, 
both in years and in service, trained to 
mereantile pursuits, but having a taste 
for politics, he devoted himself when he 
entered Congress, a few years ago, to the 
systematie study of the subjects which 
he foresaw were soon to take the places 
of those which then chiefly occupied at- 
tention in Washington. The man who 
always has something to say, when he 
speaks, who does not thresh over old 
straw, but winnows out the sound grain 
from the chaff, and can defend his posi- 
tions by strong arrays of facts, as Senator 
Aldrich can, is certain to leave his mark 
indelibly upon the laws he helps to make. 

The roll of those who make valuable 


contributions to the intelligent solution 
of economic problems is by no means 
exhausted when the names of the men 
who have been most prominent in their 
discussion have been called. Senator 
Hawley’s ringing words, when, as Presi- 
dent of the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago, in 1868, he declared 
that, ‘‘ Every bond shall be as sacred as 
a soldier’s grave,” and his subsequent 
positive assertion that, ‘‘ Uncle Sam is 
a gentleman,” meaning that he keeps his 
word and pays his debts, have been the 
key-note of every speech, and governed 
every vote, he has since given in Con- 
gress. Senator Allison, who entered 
the House of Representatives in 1863, 
early became a member of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and from that 
time to the present has devoted much 
time and study to practical financial 
questions. He has taken an active part 
in all legislation relating to taxation, 
revenue, tariff, bonds, silver, ete., and 
was the author of a silver bills but, in 
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1882, in an article in The North Ameri- 
can Review, he proclaimed the necessity 
of suspending silver coinage, a notable 
instance of his great frankness in the 
expression of his convictions, even when 
it might subject him to the accusation 
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of inconsistency. President Garfield 
held his opinions and ability in so high 
esteem that nothing but political con- 
siderations prevented making Mr. Alli- 
son his Secretary of the Treasury. 

The appointment of Mr. Windom in 
the place of Mr. Allison, at that time, 
was a surprise to the country. The story 
is told in Washington that Allison’s 
name was on the list as it was prepared 
the night before it was sent to the 
Senate, but that one of President Gar- 
field’s Warwicks said to him that night: 

‘General, that man Allison can walk 
upon a marble floor without your hear- 
ing him. He has not one element of 
courage, and will never stick to you 
if you get in a tight place. He is sly, 
and runs away. If you put him in the 
greatest place in your Cabinet you will 
ruin yourself and do him no good.” 

To this fervent appeal General Garfield 
is said to have replied by sending for 
Mr. Allison—it was nearly two o'clock 
in the morning—and saying to him: 

‘** Allison, if you are nominated, I 
hear that the Credit Mobilier 
will be revived against both of us. It 
will embarrass me at the beginning, and 
make you uncomfortable. I will give 
you the best place in my government, 
but I would like to have you decline the 
Treasury portfolio.” 

Allison is said to have sat down at 
the table and immediately -written his 
declination, and Mr. Windom’s name 
was at once substituted. 

The story may or may not be true, 
but Senator Allison has certainly, since 
1881, shown that he does possess cour- 
Gen. Garfield’s Cabinet would have 
been stronger with him in it, than it was 
without. 

Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, *‘ The 
Tall Sycamore of the Wabash,” is an- 
other man who always takes an active 
part in the discussion of economic ques- 
tion, and the country has not yet forgot- 
ten the surprise he gave it in 1881, by 
making a speech in favor of the protec- 
tion of American manufactures, and his 
declaration that the Democratic party 
had never been a free-trade party, quot- 
ing to prove it from the writings of 
Washington, Jefferson and Madison. 

Daniel W. Voorhees is physically one 
of the most noticeable men in Congress. 


case 


age. 
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Six feet two inches in height, his figure 
is well proportioned, erect, and crowned 
by a head, firmly poised and 
squarely set. His forehead, though not 


classic 


high, is in harmony with the other 
strong features of his face. His nut- 


brown eyes have a solemn habit of ex- 
pression, but there lurks about them a 
twinkle of the humor which makes him 
irresistible on the stump and in conver- 
sation. His hair is combed back from 
the face. His complexion is soft and 
fair and his voice melodious. He isa 
very effective speaker; not as influential 
in the Senate as he might be with closer 
application; but, though not a careful 
student, he is well educated and com- 
mands all his powers at will. Mr. Voor- 
hees is accused by his enemies of self- 
conceit. They say that it is a favorite 
amusement with him to walk up and 
down in front of the White House, im 
agining himself its occupant, and formu- 
lating the policy of his administration 
but this, of course, is only pleasantry. 
Looking over the Senate in session, 
and recalling the great discussions of the 
last ten years upon currency and the 
resumption of specie payments, upon 
silver and the national banking system, 
upon revision of the tariff and the re- 
construction and simplification of the 
system of internal taxation, and upon 
other kindred subjects, one is surprised 
to find how few of the older members 
have not taken part in the debates and 
acquitted themselves creditably. The 
speeches they have made will, of course, 
be considered sound or otherwise as the 
critic belongs to one school or another of 
political economy; but for clear com- 
prehension of the principles that underlie 
this class of problems; for extensive, va- 
ried and practical knowledge of the facts 
bearing upon them, and for the fitting of 
the facts to the principles, these debates 
as a whole will rank with the most pro- 
found that have taken place in Congress 
since the foundation of the Government, 
or with the greatest discussions of similar 
subjects that have occurred in European 
legislative assemblies. Many of the new 
senators enter upon their responsible 
duties, bringing with them experience in 
public station or private business that 
promises to make the Senate even stronger 
in the future than in the past, to grapple 
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with this class of subjects. It is neces- 
sary only to mention two representative 
men. Frank Hiscock, of New York, 
recently promoted to the Senate, won 
his enviable position as the leader of his 
party in the House of Representatives 
chiefly by his skill and success in dealing 
with economic problems; and the man 
who, like Senator Leland Stanford, of 
California, has not only amassed a mon- 
umental fortune by legitimate methods, 
but given evidence of sound judgment 
and consummate skill in its manage- 
ment and of broad philanthropy and 
unbounded generosity in the use of it, 


-eannot fail to distinguish himself in 


dealing with the greater questions per- 
taining to the business of the nation. 

Second only in importance to the rais- 
ing of revenue, the distribution of taxa- 
tion, the providing of a currency, and 
the regulation of banks, is the disburse- 
ment of the funds of the Government in 
payment of its various legitimate ex- 
penses—the framing of the appropriation 
bills. Under the Constitution of the 
United States, these all originate in the 
House of Representatives, and reach the 
Senate only after they have been dis- 
cussed and amended in the lower branch 
of Congress. 

Although the House nominally holds 
the purse-strings of the Government, and 
the Senate cannot originate a money 
bill, the latter in practice exercises an 
equal control over the expenditures with 
that of the more popular branch of the 
National Legislature. It may amend 
bills by striking out grants of which it 
does not approve, reduce others, and add 
new ones; and it may insist upon the 
acceptance of its amendments by the 
House, even to the point of defeating 
the bills themselves. 

There is no better training in practical 
statesmanship than that obtained in the 
Appropriations Committee of either 
House of Congress. The duties of that 
committee require of the faithful mem- 
ber the most careful ‘and critical study 
of the every-day operations of the Gov- 
ernment in all its branches. During 
the past quarter of a century, the opera- 
tions of the Government have increased, 
extended, and become more complex, 
until they require for their comprehen- 
sion and management a much higher 


order of ability than formerly. The sur- 
plus revenues of the Government are 
alone expected to be greater, during the 
next fiscal year, than its entire income 
was at any time before 1860; and its en- 
tire expenditures will be at least three and 
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one-half times as much. It requires a 
higher grade of practical statesmanship 
to distribute wisely three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars to the various depart- 
ments of the Government, than to ap- 
portion one hundred millions. 

The United States Senate has never 
contained a greater number of men who 
have proved themselves in this respect 
equal to the demands of their position. 
Mr. Allison, chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, does not devote his 
time solely or chiefly to the class of sub- 
jects already referred to. During the 
twenty-four years of his service in Con- 
gress he has grown with the expansion 
of the Government. He began his an- 
nual study of the functions, necessities 
and possibilities of the Executive Depart- 
ments many years before any man now 
holding a commanding position in any 
one of them entered upon his present 
duties. Mr. Allison is really the leader 
of the Senate, made such, not only by 
the precedence which the business of his 
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committee is accorded both by the rules 
and by the customs of the Senate, but also 
by the recognition among his colleagues of 
his eminent fitness for the place. He is 
not a great orator; there is nothing of 
forensic display or spread-eagleism in 
his addresses to the Senate. 
and manner are nervous, but full of 
force, frank and open. When an appro- 
priation bill is reported to the Senate, Mr. 
Allison knows why one grant of money 
is recommended and another disapproved ; 
he takes nothing for granted, and favors 
no voting of the public money out of the 
United States Treasury simply because it 
is asked for. He has liberal views, be- 
lieves in giving the Executive depart- 
ment of the Government ample means, 
but is as firm in the stand he takes against 
extravagance as against an uneconomical 
parsimony. Taking the oath for the first 
time as a member of Congress on the 
7th of December, 1863, the same day 
on which James A. Garfield and James 
G. Blaine began their public life in 
Washington, his career, though not as 
brilliant as theirs, has been as honorable 
and useful. Although Mr. Blaine’s 
senior by a year, he appears ten years 
younger, with his abundant dark brown 
hair, whiskers closely trimmed, red cheeks, 
broad forehead, brown or hazel eyes and 
fine proportions. He is yet only in the 
prime of his powers, with the prospect of 
many years of distinguished public ser- 
vice. 

In a Senate so evenly divided between 
the two political parties, the leading rep- 
resentative of the Administration in the 
Committee on Appropriations is natur- 
ally, next to the chairman, its most iin- 
portant member. That man is James B. 
Beck, of Kentucky. Mr. Beck is a native 
of Scotland and received a suflicient part 
of his early education in his native land 
to have stamped upon his character and 
woven into his manner those sturdy 
traits and peculiar ways that make it 
impossible to mistake one of his country- 
men wherever he may be met with. But 
Mr. Beck is a thorough American, ar- 
dently in love with American institutions ; 
a strong partisan, but so honest in every 
fibre as to be utterly intolerant of job- 
bery or official dishonesty. For eight 
years he was a member of the House of 
Representatives when the attitude of his 


His speech 


party was that of a critic of the National 
Administration, and for a similar period 
he sat in the Senate before the inaugura- 
tion of President Cleveland. During 
those years he frequently had occasion 
to attack what he conceived to be abuses, 
and he always threw himself into a fight 
of this kind with an earnestness and de- 
termination that won the respect of op- 
ponents. 

A recent illustration of his obstinate 
persistency in what he believes to be a 
righteous cause, was his advocacy, in sea- 
son and out of season, and in spite of 
the unpopularity of it, of his bill forbid- 
ding members of Congress to accept re- 
taining fees, or act as attorneys for 
railroad companies. It is unnecessary 
here to discuss the morality of the prac- 
tice, but there have been instances in the 
past, though there probably are none 
now, of the evil which he sought to cor- 
rect. The measure met with much op- 
position, was reconsidered after it had 
once been adopted by the Senate, was 
deprived of its advantageous place upon 
the Senate calendar, and fought in all 
sorts of indirect ways, but Senator Beck 
was never discouraged. He demanded at 
tention for it again and again, determined 
that, if it did not become a law, it should 
not be forgotten either by Congress or by 
the country. And it was not his fault 
that a much less pointed substitute was 
finally adopted by the Senate in its place. 

Now, Senator Beck is the chief me- 
dium of communication, aside from that 
through formal and official letters, be 
tween the Executive Departments and 
the Committee on Appropriations; but 
a careful watching of his course proves 
that his partisanship does not blind him 
to the shortcomings even of Democratic 
officials. A ‘‘job” is a job in his eyes, 
no matter who is interested in it; Demo- 
cratic extravagance is no more excusable 
with him than Republican waste; and 
when he brings his batteries to bear upon 
an abuse, if it be a real one, its doom is 
sealed. Mr. Beck’s manner is more 
nervous and excited than that of any of 
his senatorial colleagues. When aroused, 
he speaks with a rapidity that is a terror 
to the reporters, the words coming forth 
from his lips in a sputtering stream, in 
creasing in speed as they crowd upon 
and tumble over each other, Of tireless 
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industry, he too understands the work- 
ings of the Government as a competent 
business man grasps the details of his 
great establishment, and what Senators 
Allison and Beck agree upon may be 
accepted by the country as right. 

Senator Beck is a great lover of horse 
flesh, and when surrounded by apprecia- 
tive colleagues in the cloak-room, while 
they enjoy their cigars, he can tell as 
good a horse story as any member of 
Congress. One of his most effective 
yarns is of a ride he had, when a young 
man, on the old Bloomingdale Road, 
just out of New York city. ‘‘I had re- 
cently begun the practice of law,” he 
says, ‘‘and was in New York, when my 
friend Capt. Morris invited me to drive 
with him. He was an owner of fast 
horses, and I anticipated keen enjoyment 
of the ride, but he came around with the 
worst-looking animal I ever saw a white 
man drive. You could count her ribs; 
her hips protruded frightfully ; her head 
drooped, her ears lopped down, and her 
movements were awkward and slow. 
As we drove through the city the small 
boys guyed us and the drivers of smart 
teams cast contemptuous glances. When 
we reached the Bloomingdale Road we 
received several challenges, but Capt. 
Morris paid no attention to them, and 
we jogged along, farmer style, for a short 
distance. Then a beautiful thorough- 
bred high-stepper passed us. After that 
horse was a short distance ahead, Capt. 
Morris spoke to the mare. 

‘*Gentlemen, I never saw such a trans- 
formation in my life! The animal gath- 
ered herself together; her head was up, 
her ears erect, and there was life and im- 
patience in every movement. Then the 
Captain let her go. We actually flew. 
The racer that had just passed us seemed 
to stand still as we went by, although I 
had just time to see that he was doing 
big trotting. I held on the seat with 
both hands and the scene was a whirl. 
Everything got out of our way, and aft- 
er an experience such as I never had 
before or since, we pulled up in front of 
one of the sportsmen’s hotels. Capt. Mor- 
ris threw the reins over the mare’s back 
with the suggestion, ‘Let’s have some- 
thing,’ and then and there stood the 
same raw-boned, spiritless animal with 
which we had started. 


“As we went up upon the porch I 
heard some one ask Capt. Morris, ‘ How 
did Lady Sutfolk drive to-day?) She was 
the most famous mare of her time, and, 
gentlemen, we made that four miles in 
just about eight minutes! ” 

The Senate is full of men, both in and 
out of the Committee on Appropriations, 
who not only participate in the debates 
upon the grants for the expenses of the 
Government, but contribute most valua- 
ble work to the preparation and examin- 
ation of the bills. There is not a Senator 
from New Englaind who, in one house or 
the other of Congress, has not had charge 
of, or taken a leading part in, the debate 
of some of these important money bills. 
Mr. Hale, of Maine, had charge of the 
naval appropriation bill in the lower 
house for years; his colleague, Mr. Frye, 
has made a special study of the judiciary 
of the country and has participated in 
framing reforms in it, some of which 
were enacted as parts of appropriation 
bills. Senators Dawes, of Massachusetts, 
and Chace, of Rhode Island, have _ be- 
come acknowledged authorities upon all 
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matters pertaining to the management of 
the Indians and what provisions ought to 
be made for their subsistence, clothing 
and civilization. Senator Hawley has 
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retained his interest in, and kept him- 
self informed about, military affairs: and 
there are eight or ten other members of 
the body who rendered service in the 
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Northern or Southern army during the 
War of the Rebellion. Senator Whit- 
thorne spent years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in an attempt to effect im- 
portant reforms in the administration of 
the Navy Department, and the list might 
be greatly extended of those who, by 
special research and preparation, have 
qualified themselves to deal wisely with 
all questions arising in connection with 
the distribution of the finances of the 
Government. 

Not the least important function of 
the United States Senate is the share it 
has, jointly with the President and Sec- 
retary of State, in the diplomacy of the 
country. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion very wisely threw many safeguards 
about our dealings with foreign coun- 
tries. Notonly must the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate be obtained before a 
foreign minister or other important diplo- 
matic or commercial agent of the United 
States can be appointed by the President, 
but no treaty or other agreement entered 
into with any foreign country can have 
any binding etfect until ratified by the 
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Senate. No ambitious President, there- 
fore; can adopt and carry into effect a 
foreign policy that does not have the de- 
deliberate approval of the Senate, any 
more than he can declare war against a 
foreign nation without first having ob- 
tained the formal consent of Congress. 
Recent examples of the impotence of 
an Administration in shaping a foreign 
policy not approved of by the Senate are 
not wanting. General Grant's proposed 
purchase of Santo Domingo and President 
Arthur's reciprocity treaty with Spain, 
affecting the trade between this country 
and Cuba, will be readily recalled. 

The Senate has always been cautious 
and conservative in acting upon inter- 
national questions. We have no trained 
body of diplomats; rarely does clerical 
service in the State Department lead to 
positions in the foreign service of the 
country; only now and then is a minis- 
ter promoted from a lower to a higher 
grade. Our representatives abroad, as a 
rule, are wholly without experience in 
diplomacy when they reach their posts; 
and the salaries paid are not such as of 
themselves to tempt men of unusual 
talent. And yet, no European nation is, 
as a rule, more creditably represented at 
foreign courts than the United States. 
Careful scrutinv by the Senate of every 
nomination made by the Preside t keeps 
up the standard of our diplomatic ser- 
vice. A conspicuously unfit candidate 
has very little chance of confirmation, 
and it naturally results that a bad nomi- 
nation is rarely 
made. 

Although the present Senate has in it 
no man who has served the country in a 


for a foreign mission 


conspicuous foreign station, it has several 
who have had long and varied experience 
in dealing with international questions. 
The name of Senator William M. Evarts, 
of New York, is inseparably connected 
with foreign affairs. He may almost be 
said to have been born into a cosmopoli- 
tan atmosphere ; for his father was secre- 
tary of the American 
Missions, 


Soard of Foreign 
One of the first of his long 
series of brilliant triumphs as a lawyer 
was in an international case—his_ prose- 
cution as Deputy United States Attorney 
for New York, of persons engaged in the 
‘**Cleopatra Expedition,” a filibustering 
scheme directed against Cuba. Twenty 
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years later he was counsel for the United 
States before the Geneva tribunal of ar- 
bitration on the Alabama claims, organ- 
ized under the Treaty of Washington ; 
and in 1877 he was called by President 
Hayes into his Cabinet, where he re- 
mained as Secretary of State for four 
years. Familiarity with foreign politics, 
wide acquaintance amongst European 
statesmen, profound knowledge of inter- 
national law, vears of experience, and re- 
markable nafural abilities have placed this 
Senator in the front rank of those whom 
history will record as having managed our 
diplomacy or shaped our foreign policy. 

Mr. Evarts shines chiefly as an orator, 
for his speeches are among the marvels 
of theday. His long, involved sentences 
are wonderfully clear and effective when 
listened to, every delicate shade of mean- 
ing being as sharp and distinct as his 
voice is persuasive and irresistible. He 
never exhibits any lack of ideas, aud he 
leaves no weak links in the chain of his 
reasoning. He speaks for hours without 
apparent fatigue, rarely even stopping to 
moisten his throat with water, and never 
drawing a hurried or labored breath, or 
making an ungraceful gesture. No one 
tires of hearing him speak. 

Senator Evarts is a great favorite at 
dinner-parties, and has been the author 
of many a brilliant bon mot. When 
President Hayes and members of his 
Cabinet visited Rhode Island, in 1877, 
the party was taken for a sail down Nar- 
ragansett Bay, and dinner was served on 
board the steamboat. Some one pro- 
posed the President's health, which Mr. 
Hayes acknowledged by simply rising 
and bowing. In order to break the awk- 
ward silence that followed, Ex-Governor 
Van Zandt rose and said: ** Allow me to 
propose the health of Mum’s Cabinet.” 
As the laughter that greeted this died 
away, Mr. Evarts quietly remarked : 
‘Very true; in the last Administration 
it was Mum’s Cabinet (referring to the 
reticence of Gen. Grant), but I think 
that this is extra dry.” The Rhode 
Islanders had not served wines at any 
of the banquets given the distinguished 
party. 

One of Mr. Evarts’ best stories has 
often been told by him at his own ex- 
pense, but it will bear repetition even 
at the risk of being familiar to some 


readers. Years ago he brought home 
to his children, from one of his visits to 
Europe, a pair of panniers. As the fam- 
ily was about to go to the farm at Wind- 
sor, Vt., for the summer, the panniers 
were packed, and Mr. Evarts promised 
to send up a donkey which might be 
used for carrying light articles from the 
railroad station to the country seat. In 
due time the animal arrived, and little 
Minnie, who was then only six years 
old, became very much interested in it, 
and especially in its vociferous bray. 
One day she told her governess that 
every time she heard the donkey ery, 
she thought that it must be home-sick. 
Then, after a few minutes’ reflection, 
she added: ‘* Well, perhaps, when papa 
comes up, the donkey won't be so lone- 
some.” 

There is at least a score of Senators 
who take an able part in all debates af- 
fecting the foreign policy of the country. 
No American citizen needs to blush when 
such a discussion is in progress in the 
Senate, even though the diplomatic gal- 





J. D., CAMERON, 


lery be thronged with foreign ministers, 
members of their families and attachés of 
their legations. No such erass ignor- 
ance of foreign countries and politics as 
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is frequently shown in the debates of 
European legislative assemblies, will be 
exhibited; and the vote of each Senator 
in the chamber will be given understand- 
ingly. 





WADE HAMPTON, 


Many subjects of legislation cannot be 
classified under either of the three great 
divisions already noted. There is no sub- 
ject which Senator Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, ever hesitates to grapple with or 
which he does not handle in a broad and 
statesmanlike manner. Noman follows 
more fearlessly where his reason and his 
judgment lead, even though it be away 
from the line laid down by his party. ° 

Members of the United States Senate 
have always been very influential in 
great political contests or crises. Gen. 
Garfield was the first to step directly 
from its benches into the Presidential 
chair, but rarely has a national conven- 
tion of either party been held at which 
some Senator has not been put forward 
either for the first or second place upon 
the ticket. Oftener, however, Senators 
have made candidates than been candi- 
dates themselves, and no man has been 
more distinguished in this rdle than Sen- 
ator J. Donald Cameron, of Pennsy]- 
vania. His power in the Republican 
party is universally acknowledged, for 


the man who has the great State of 
Pennsylvania at his back, as the reign- 
ing Cameron generally does, the 
means of making himself felt, aside from 
his personal influence or ability. ‘*‘ Don” 
Cameron's power does not lie in his ora- 
tory. He rarely makes a speech. The 
old Senator, his father, used sometimes 
to read one, but the son doesn’t like to do 
that. He is rarely, if ever, seen in the 
State Conventions. 
down to the Lochiel House, in Harris- 
burgh, for an hour or twoin the evening 
before the convention meets, but usually 
the party managers go to his house for 
advice. His hand is felt all over the 
State when political results are to be at- 
tained, but he works through others, 
never openly as some other great politi- 
cians do, As a visitor at his home once 
wrote: ‘‘ From all that the public sees 
of Don Cameron, he might be taken for 
a quiet, retiring gentleman, who has had 
honors thrust upon him, and has no 
fondness for public life. It is said that 
he does not like the Senate and would 
prefer to be in the Cabinet, which is not 
surprising, since his talents and experi- 
ence fit him best for executive duties. 
The tedious debates of the Senate, in 
which he ean take no part, must be a 
dreadful bore to him, and he must 
back with regret to the times when, as 
railroad president or Secretary of War, 
he commanded men of action and shaped 
results, not by interminable talk, but 
by terse orders.” 

Don Cameron is not an imposing man, 
Slight of figure, with dark and 
moustache, he exhibits in his person or 
manner nothing of the force of character 
which every one who understands him 
knows that he possesses. As a member 
of the famous Senatorial triumvirate that 
advocated a third term for Gen. Grant in 
1880, and as chairman of the National 
Republican Committee the same year, 
his lion-like bravery was in striking con- 
trast with the air of hesitation, almost of 
timidity, with which he called the Na 
tional Republican Convention to order. 

The Senate also men 
whose public or private careers or whose 
striking traits of character stimulate pub- 
lic interest in them and in everything 
they do. They constitute the pictur- 
esque element of the Senate; but this de- 


has 


Sometimes he goes 


look 
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contains some 
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scription is not to be understood as in 
any sense derogatory. Wade Hampton 
is one of them; his very name is historic. 
The son of a General in the Revolution- 
ary War, who subsequently became the 
richest planter in the South, the present 
senator inherited military tastes, and 
when South Carolina seceded he hastened 
from the halls of legislation to the field, 
where the ‘*‘ Hampton Legion” distin- 
guished itself among all the Confederate 
troops engaged in the first battle of Bull 
Run. As a reward for his bravery in 
that action, in which he was wounded, 
Wade Hampton was promoted to a Brig- 
adier-Generalship, and finally to a Lieu- 
tenant-Generalship. being given command 
first of the Confederate cavalry of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, and subse- 
quently of all the Confederate cavalry 
operating in that State. He received 
wounds, also, at the battle of Seven 
Pines and at Gettysburgh. Subsequently 
to the war he met with an accident while 
hunting, from the effects of which he 
barely escaped with his life and the loss 
of a leg. The love and admiration in 
which he is held by the people of South 
Carolina are illustrated in an incident 
related by General Hampton when he 
was recovering from his sickness. 

‘*T am certain,’ he said, ‘*that my 
life was saved by the fervent prayers of 
the people of South Carolina. I was at 
the point of death and had lost all inter- 
est in life, when I received a letter from 
an old Methodist minister, a friend, tell- 
ing me of the deep and devout petitions 
put up for my restoration to health by 
the Methodist Conference then in session 
at Newberry. The letter closed by beg- 
ging me to exercise my will to live in re- 
sponse to the supplications of the people 
of the whole State, who were praying 
for me night and day in every house- 
hold. When I heard the letter read I 
promised my sister that I would heed 
the kind, loving words of the man of 
God, and arouse my will to live. That 
night I fell into a deep sleep and dream- 
ed most vividly that I was in a spacious 
room in which I was moved to all parts 
of the State, so that I met my assembled 
friends everywhere. I remember most 
distinctly of all, old Beaufort, where I 
had last been. I saw immense assem- 
blages, and as I looked down upon them 

Vou. VI.—4 


a grave personage approached me and 
touched me on the shoulder and said to 
me: ‘These people are praying for you. 
Live! Live!! Live!!! I never realized 
anything like it before. It seemed a 
vision. I woke the next morning feel- 
ing the life-blood creeping through my 
veins, and I told my family that the 
crisis was passed and that I should get 
better.” 

Another of the picturesque figures of 
the Senate is Zebulon B. Vance, of North 
Carolina. His life has been spent among 
a peculiar people, the mountaineers of 
the western part of his State, a people 
who, for almost a century, were so iso- 
lated 
their distinctive characteristics substan- 
tially unchanged from Revolutionary 
days. Senator Vance is aman of good 
education and ability, and one of the 
most effective stump speakers of the 
South, where the art of such speech has 
been carried to the greatest perfection. 
I have seen an audience of several hun- 
dred people gathered in a grove in his 


from the world as to preserve 





GEORGE HEARST. 


native county of Buncombe, from the 
whole country twenty miles around, 
stand for hours patiently listening to dull 
speeches made by others, in order not 
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to miss that of ‘‘ Zeb.” Vance who had 
been placed at the end of the list. His 
fund of stories is inexhaustible, and he 
tells them in a most effective way, always 





Z. B. VANCE, 


making them illustrate and enforce the 
point he has to make. Governor Vance, 
since he has been in Congress, has be- 
come master of the patent laws of the 
country, and his name is associated with 
nearly all the legislation upon that sub 
ject that has been adopted during the 
past ten years. He believes in encourag- 
ing inventions, but he thinks that when 
the inventor has been amply rewarded, 
the public is entitled to any further 
benefits that may arise from the use of 
his device. 

California is represented in the Senate 
by two remarkable men. Senator 
Stanford is probably the wealthiest man 
in the body, and the magnificence of his 
plans for the foundation of a great uni- 
versity in his State proves him to be 
possessed of broad and liberal ideas. In 
confirmation of this it is only necessary 
to read the first article of his grant for 
this purpose. ‘‘Its nature,” he says, ‘* is 
that of a university, with such semina- 
ries of learning as shall make it of the 
highest grade, including mechanical in- 
stitutes, museums, galleries of art, lab- 





oratories and conservatcries, together 
with all things necessary for the study 
of agriculture in all its branches, and for 
mechanical training, and studies and ex- 
ercises directed to the cultivation and en- 
largement of the mind. Its object is to 
qualify students for personal success and 
direct usefulness in life. And its pur- 
poses are to promote the public welfare 
by exercising an influence in behalf of 
humanity and civilization, teaching the 
blessings of liberty regulated by law, and 
inculeating love and reverence for the 
great principles of government as derived 
from the inalienable rights of man to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” The man who wrote that and 
put his millions behind it to carry the 
great scheme of popular education which 
it outlines.into practical effect, needs no 
further recommendation to the people of 
the United States than the public record 
he has already made. 

Senator George Hearst is also a mill- 
ionaire, but as different a man from his 
colleague as can well be imagined, The 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest has 
never been more forcibly illustrated than 
among the miners of the Pacific Coast. 
From 1849 to 1887 the weak in body or 
in spirit among them have fallen by 
the wayside, and those only of iron 
physical constitutions and indomitable 
pluck have survived, persevered and won 
success. Mr. Hearst has been the practi- 
cal man among his associates. He did 
not make his fortune by speculating on 
the judgment of others, but spent his life 
in the mountains, looking after the man- 
agement of the great properties owned 
by his firm, or seeking opportunities to 
purchase new mines of value. He has 
not been deterred by any amount of hard- 
ship. The shadow of a rock and a min- 
er’s blanket often furnished him with 
lodgings, while rough fare supplied his 
table. Senator Hearst possesses the acute- 
ness of the-class of which he is a repre- 
sentative, is necessarily a quick and ac- 
curate judge of human nature and usu- 
ally ** gets there” in whatever he under- 
takes. Although he has had no experi- 
ence in dealing with public questions he 
is, (aS a newspaper correspondent, writ- 
ing recently, remarked, as though mak- 
ing an important discovery,) ‘‘not a 
fool;” and it would not be surprising if 
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he proved himself more than a match, theless takes the part of the people against 
in the art of getting at the kernel of the encroachment of capital upon their 
things, for men of much higher literary rights. 
attainments. The Senators especially mentioned in 
The United States Senate might be this paper are, by no means, all, or in 
tried by other and diiferent standards some cases even, the most distinguished, 
than those here set up, and pass through of the representative men who constitute 
the ordeal with equal success. Itis as this august assembly. The reader will 
jealous of its privileges and prerogatives recall the names of many others, but, 
as any of its predecessors. It demands with two or three notable exceptions, 
a higher standard of character and ability they have not been so intimately identi- 
in the officials to whose appointment it fied, personally, with the leading topics 
consents, than ever before. It is careful of legislation as those whose names have 
of the honor of the nation among the been mentioned here. There are also a 
powers of the earth, and ready to assert few Senaters who are rarely heard from, 
the rights of our citizens whenever and or who, by their shallow demagoguism 
wherever they are invaded, Itisanxious reflect no credit upon the Senate, their 
to be just in its treatment of the Indian States, or themselves when they speak or 
question and generous in its dealings act. But the proportion of these is 
with the defenders of the Union. It has smaller than formerly, and the tendency 
eloquent orators and profound reasoners. is for them to be crowded out, giving place 
Having among its members wealthy men, to men of pure character, real ability and 
managers of great corporations, it never- genuine statesmanship. 


LITERARY LIFE IN BOSTON. 
BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING, 


Boston is not so easily discoverable 
as those may suppose who judge hastily 
and with the impatient unbelief in it 
which I am afraid has spread with other 
forms of heresy in recent years. Long 
after one has ceased to be a stranger to 
its streets, one is constantly coming 
upon unsuspected byways and quaint 
alleys which open new vistas and deepen 
one’s appreciation of the interest and 
picturesqueness of the city. In a simi- 
lar manner the social and intellectual 
life which at first seems narrow and 
stagnant, proves on a more intimate ac- 
quaintance to have as many ramifica- 
tions as the streets, and one must remain 
in the city more than a season if one 
would take account of all its penetralia 
and fully understand the composite yet 
definite structure of its society. 

Until the exploration has been made, 
however, (an undertaking which requires 
**a certain condescension in foreigners’), 





the effect is apt to be disappointing, es- 0, W. HOLMES. 
pecially if the ‘‘ foreigner” is himself a After the portrait by J. W. Alexander, in possession of the 
_ Ks 5 Harvard Medical School. 
working literary man who has come to 
continue his profession here after a resi- Let us suppose him to be a Bohemian of 
dence in New York. the better sort engaged in something 








more serious and less ephemeral than 
journalism. He will find nothing like the 
symposia that he has been used to night 
after night in the neighborhood of Union 
Square, where he has been able to meet 
table a 


at some tavern 


company of 

















THE ST. BOTOLPH CLUB-HOUSE, 


STREET, IN WINTER. 


NEWBURY 


congenial spirits, all engaged in 
some occupation kindred to his 
own, all lively, chatty and con- 
fidential : the author of the last new play, 
the manager of the theatre, the leading 
actor, the dramatie critic and a score of 
the younger literary men of the city, all 
contributors as poets, essayists or novel- 
ists to current literature, and all having 
something to say worth hearing. This 
sort of thing, bequeathed to us in New 
York from the days of the ‘* Mermaid,” 
does not exist in Boston ; and when he fails 
to find it the stranger who has been used 
to it is apt to decide at once that all he 
has heard against the literary pretensions 
of Boston is true, that its glories have 
faded and that all which remains is an 
amateurist spirit that hovers over after- 
noon teas and hath not understanding. 


{ 
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But when he becomes acclimatized and 
shakes off his alien prejudices, he dis- 
covers that though there is no Bohemia 
in beer cellars, he is not without fellow- 
workers, and that these are banded to- 
gether in confraternities more formal, 
perhaps, and 
difficult of 

but not less active or 


more 


access, 


less progressive and 
productive than his 
whilom associates in 
the metropolis. 

As my neighbor at 


a dinner-party said 
to me a few weeks 
ago: “‘A man no 


sooner finds that he 
is having a good 
time in Boston than 
he forms himself in 
toaclub.” There are 
clubs without num 
ber—not only those 
with stately houses 
and famous kitchens, 
but 
smaller bodies: some 
of which meet in the 
houses of their mem- 


multitudinous 


bers with the avowed 
purpose of intellect- 
ual improvement, re- 
lieved by ice-cream, 
and cof- 
while others as- 


macaroons 
fee; 
semble to dine once 
a week, or once a 
} month, at the Parker 

House or the Revere 
House, and have no higher aim than to 
provoke wit to come down from her 
pedestal under the influence of wine and 
savory dishes. Most of these have some 
literary aspirations, and they must be 
counted in any estimate of the literary 
position of Boston. 

Among all the rest the one pre-eminent 
for its connection with letters is the 
Saturday Club, which came into existence 
at the time The Atlantic Monthly was 
founded. It had what- 
ever with that magazine, though Mr. 
Lowell was the editor, and Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Whip- 
ple and Dwight were among the contribu- 
tors—all of them being likewise mem- 
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bers of the club. It met at half-past two 
in the afternoon to accommodate the 
members who came from Concord, and 
ach paid for his own dinner and that 
of any friend whom he_ introduced. 
Longfellow sat at one end of the table 
and Agassiz at the other. There were 
no by-laws or rules, except those gov- 
erning elections, and there was neither 
**speechifying” nor formality of any 
kind. Few literary men of eminence 
have ever been allowed to pass through 
Boston without being entertained by the 
Saturday Club; and at its table were to 
be found, besides those already mention- 
ed, Hawthorne, Motley and Sumner, 
‘* There was and is nothing of the Bohe- 
mian element about this club,” says the 
‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” in a 
foot-note to a paragraph on Mutual 
Admiration Societies; ‘but it las had 
many good times and not a little good 
talking.” No indeed: 
no verbose and meaningless post-pran- 
dial orations, but the friendly conversa- 
tion of great men unrestrained by the 
self-consciousness which springs from 
the fear of publicity; and philosophy and 
scholarship running in a strong under- 


* speechifying,” 


current beneath a smiling surface of 
badinage and repartee. 
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JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY,. 


The ‘‘ autocrat” himself is now the 
president, and his son, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., is the secretary; and the 
club stands a fair chance of living for 
some generations—perhaps of lasting as 
long as the Wednesday Evening Club, 
which has recently begun its second 
century. 

The Thursday Evening Club and the 
Round Table may also be enumerated 
among the literary clubs. Both meet at 
the houses of the members, where papers 
are read, followed by a supper, but while 
the former club is composed wholly of 
men, the latter admits women to its mem- 
bership and its official positions. A curious 
feature of the Thursday is that its affairs 
are conducted with a secrecy which is 
insoluble even by its members. A man 
is elected, and he does not know through 
what influence, nor by what means he 
has been chosen. A time may come 
when he is ** dropped” from the rolls, 
and the agency of his descent is as myste- 
rious as that of his election. There is a 
second Round Table Club, composed of 
about a dozen authors and artists, a num 
ber of them being ex-presidents of the 
Papyrus, who have a monthly dinner, 
without any formal literary exercises; 
and though the Tavern Club has more 
painters and musicians among its mem- 
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ARTICLE II 


¢ 

THE OBJECT OF THIS CLUB SHALL BE TO 
PROMOTE GOOD FELLOWSHIP AND LITERARY 
& ARTISTIC TASTES AMONG ITS MEMBERS - , 





















FROM THE PAPYRUS PRIMER. 


bers than authors, it may be classed as a 
literary club, since its president is Mr. 
Howells, and one of its distinguishing 
features is its hospitality to literary men. 

The origin of the Tavern Club has a 
picturesqueness which makes it worthy 
of description. Five or six years ago there 
was a questionable little restaurant in 
the shadow of the Providence depot, 
which was ‘‘run,” as second-rate restau- 
rants in America usually are, with mil- 
dewed napkins, spotted linen, corroded 
cutlery, and dishes which were cold when 


the meat was hot, and hot when the meat 
was cold—a dismal, unfrequented little 
place, which existed on the chance cus- 
tom, never.renewed, of passengers by 
train who knew no better, or had not 
time to seek a more inviting hostelry. 
Poached eggs were served floating on 
tepid water, under the surface of which 
pieces of soppy bread, branded by the 
three prongs of the toasting-fork, lay 
like submerged islands; the violent effort 
required by the beef-steak led to symp- 
toms similar to those of tetanus, and 
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the coffee-cups were so thick that they 
could not be put to the lips without 
giving one the impression of attempting 
to drink out of the basin of a public 
fountain. This was the state of things 
for a long time, but one day a local pro- 
fessor of Italian dropped in and found 
in a new cook who had been engaged a 
compatriot of his own, an expert in the 
culinary art with an inherited skill in 
the preparation of macaroni. The pro- 
fessor imparted his discovery to his 
friends, who spread the news. still 
further, and it was not long before the 
old regime of cracked crockery and soggy 
cookery was superseded by an Italian 
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administration, with a table d’héte din- 
ner at six, at which gathered artists, 
musicians, and a few authors, to the 
exclusion of the old customers, with 
their carpet-bags and railway appetites. 
Salvini could be seen here when he was 
playing an engagement in Boston, and 
the habitués brought with them many 
notables in literature and art. The 
long, low-studded dining-room, with can- 
dles and dishes of fruit on the tables, 
looked cheerful, and character was added 
to it by the empty wine flasks festooned 
about the chandeliers like bunches of toy 
balloons. 

Antonio was not slow to perceive the 
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change his skill had wrought in the for- 
tunes of the house, and grew despotic 
and arrogant, coming forth from the 
kitchen to quarrel with the customers, 
and now and then his violence fell 





A SOUVENIR OF THE PAPYRUS, 


upon a poor scullion, who would rush 
out of doors, followed by the enraged 
chef brandishing a carving-knife. No 
matter how good spaghetti may be, 
episodes of this kind, picturesque as a 
novelty, will not bear frequent repeti- 
tion, Antonio and 
more in self-importance, the excellence 
of the 
lost their flavor; the macaroni acquired 
a closer affinity with the tricklings of 
bill-stickers’ paste; and the fried eggs at 
breakfast stared the customers out of 
countenance from frigid plates. The 
patrons, nearly all of whom were per- 
sonal acquaintances, knew not where to 
betake themselves: the old place with 


and as crew more 


cuisine diminished: the dishes 
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its low roof and its long-necked Chianti 
bottles had secured a hold on them by 
its picturesqueness, and a part of its at- 
tractiveness lay in the reminiscences of 
foreign cities which it set in motion. It 
became a question of stary- 
ation, however, and finally 
they banded themselves in- 
to a club. 
found over a grocer’s shop, 
wedged into Park Square. 
Bits of old-fashioned fur- 
niture were picked up here 
and there, and a steward 


A domicile was 


was engaged in the person 
of an Italian who assumed 
all responsibility for the 
kitchen and provided the 
members with dinners, in- 
cluding spaghetti and Chi- 
anti, at a very moderate 
tariff. This is the true his- 
tory of the Tavern Club, 
which has prospered much 
under the presidency of 
Mr. Howells, and taken its 
place as an active agent 
among the literary ele 
ments of the city. 

The St. Botolph Club 
was founded in 1880, and 
as with the Century Club 
of New York, a majority 
of the members are profes 
sional men, lawyers, doc 
tors, painters and authors. 
It is generally regarded as 
the principal literary club 
of the city, but when the 
catalogue is examined the 
names of very few producers of books 
can be found in it, though the number 
includes Mr. Howells, Francis Parkman, 
Phillips Brooks (more distinguished as a 
divine than as an author), John Boyle 
O'Reilly, Arlo Bates, Barrett Wendell, 
George Makepeace Towle, Alexander 
Young, Arthur Gilman, George E. War 
ing, Jr., and F, H. Underwood. Until 
lately it has occupied a cosy house in 
Boylston street, opposite the Public Gar- 
den, but when this article reaches the 
reader, the old quarters will have been 
abandoned for a much more commodious 
establishment on Newbury street, near 
Arlington street. 

A better definition 


MOSS ENC.CO.N.¥ 


for it than that 
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usually given would be the ‘leading 
intellectual club” of the city. I remem- 
ber how emphatically the late E. P. 
Whipple protested in one of his brilliant 
essays against the assumption that would 
narrow down a review of the intellectual 
progress of the century to an enumera- 
tion of the books produced in that period, 
and though authors do not preponderate 
in the membership of the St. Botolph, 
its right to call itself an intellectual club 
cannot be disputed. It is as uncommer- 
celal as it is un-Bohemian. The parlors 
and the stairways acquire an agreeable 
antiquarian interest from the souvenirs 
of old Boston in Lincolnshire, exhibited 
on the walls and in brackets: water-color 
sketches of the ancient town and of the 
high-towered church which bears the 
same name as the club; a silver goblet, 
separated by some vicissitude from the 
corporation plate and purchased by a 
generous member of the club for deposit 
here; and the emblazoned arms of the 
town, presented by the corporation itself, 
on a black hatchment, which looks as 
if it had fallen from over the door of 
a bereaved household in’ Mayfair 
Tyburnia. 

The club has a good collection of pict- 
ures of its own, including the portrait 
of Francis Parkman, by F. P. Vinton, 
which is reproduced as a frontispiece to 
this number, and it also has a large art 
gallery, in which exhibitions of pictures 
by the members and others are given 


or 


occasionally. 

The St. Botolph is a pleasant resort at 
all times for both the solitary and the 
social: one can loll in an arm-chair be- 
fore one of the big open fireplaces and 
watch the tangled flames of the soft coal 
fire flickering over the glazed surface of 
the frame of tiles, while if conversation is 
desired it is always possible to join a 
group of men whose opinions have the 
authority of special research and exten- 
sive knowledge. Perhaps the subject of 
the conversation is the propriety of the 
use of retroussage in etching; perhaps 
a difficult operation in surgery; perhaps 
thought-transference; perhaps realism in 
the art of fiction, or it may be a new 
symphony by Brahms, and whatever it 
is—whether it refers to literature, science 
or music, to the lost Atlantis, or to in- 
dustrial education, it flows along with 
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scholarly fluency. Special meetings are 
held once a month, and these are the 
field nights of the club. More members 
are in attendance then than at other times ; 
the spacious art gallery is crowded, and 
down the centre runs a long table loaded 
with supper and pitchers of beer and 
bowls of punch. Pictures with their 
messages from nature make the barest 
room luxurious, but they are never seen 
to greater advantage than through the 
soft blue incense that breathes upward 
at the suppers of the St. Botolph. 

Art and music go hand in hand here, 
and another pleasant feature of this in- 
stitution are the ‘* smoking concerts,” 
at which tobacco is allowed to work its 
spell while the air is filled with the strains 
of classical composers. 

Perhaps of all the clubs with literary 


objects the Papyrus has the most in- 
dividuality. Originally it met in an 


English chop-house, and though it is 
still only a dining club without a house 
of its own, its entertainments are much 
more elaborate than they were in the 














ROBERT GRANT, 


beginning. A curious tittle book lies 
before me which was privately circu- 
lated among the members some time 
ago, and which is attributed to a former 
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president of the club who is no less fa- 
mous for his wit than for his beauty 
and his moral excellence. It is called 
“A Primer of the Papyrus,” and with 
some very clever illustrations by Mr. L. 
S. Ipsen, it elucidates the club with 
much greater clearness than the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Indeed, its candor is 
not less fascinating than its humor. 
Thus there are two classes of members, 
literary and non-literary, and the ques- 
tion, ** What is the difference between 
them,” is answered in the ‘‘ Primer,” as 
follows: ‘‘ Well, Sonny, a Literary 
Member fetches only ten dollars, while a 
Non-Literary Member fetches twenty-five 
dollars—unless the Man who proposes 
your Name is up to Snuff.” Then there 
is a picture of an Egyptian palace, with 
a sphinx grasping a bottle of cham- 
pagne, at the portals, and this is accom- 
panied by the following description : 
**Do you see this Magnificent castle? The 
front entrance is guarded by Sphinxes 
and Things and the Reed Immortal is 
cultivated in the Back Yard. It is the 
Papyrus Club House, and it is located in 
the Air. The Non-Literary members 
furnish the Building and the Literary 
members furnish the Air. The Art Gal- 
lery contains the Busts of all the Ex- 





Presidents of the Club. If you pay 
vour Dues regularly and have the Cus- 
tody of the Returns perhaps You can go 
on a Bust some day Yourself.” Article 
II of the constitution reads as follows : 
“The object of this club shall be to 
promote good fellowship and _ literary 
and artistic tastes among its members,” 


which is thus annotated in the auda- 
cious ‘* Primer” ‘**See this nice sen- 
tence. It is a Choice Extract from the 


Constitution of the Papyrus Club. Is 


it not a Beautiful Paragraph? It was 
built to test the after-dinner Punch 


with. If the sentence can be Shouted 
with Ease then the Punch is Bad. But 
if the Sentence cannot be Shouted with 
Ease then the Punch is Good. Is it not 
a Great Invention? Let us all go and 
Shout!” 

When we have read the ** Primer” it 
seems to be incumbent upon us to with- 
draw the statement that there is no Bo- 
hemia in Boston, but a further consider- 
ation proves that modification will suffice 
without retraction. There is a Bohemia, 
but it is not always accessible, and, like 
the tavern in Thackeray’s story which 
could be found only after dark, the hap- 
py land comes and goes, as if it were 
a mirage, on the first Saturday of the 
month, the day chosen for the Papyrus 
dinner. 

A good many toilers in literature and 
art are to be met at the Papyrus, and 
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the membership includes more authors 
than the St. Botolph, among the rest 
being Robert Grant, J. T. Wheelwright, 
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INTERIOR OF THE ‘OLD CORNER BOOK STORE.”’ 


F. J. Stimson (“‘J. S. of Dale”), Arlo 
Bates, T. W. Higginson, W. F. Ap- 
thorpe, Bernard Carpenter, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, J. J. Roche, Alexander Young, 
T. R. Sullivan, G. M. Towle, Barrett 
Wendell, W. D. Howells, G. P. Lathrop, 
F. H. Underwood, Col. T. A. Dodge, 
Howard Ticknor, and Harold Williams. 

A unique feature of the club is the 
passage of the ‘loving cup,” the sur 
vival of the old English custom.  Be- 
tween the end of dinner and the begin- 
ning of the literary exercises, a silver 
chalice is passed around the table, all 
the members and the guests sipping 
from it in turn and bowing to the pres- 
ident, a rite which has been enshrined 
in some pretty verses read before the 
Papyrus by Mr. O'Reilly, one of the 
most active members: 

““ We love to see the bonds of fellowship _ 

Made still more sacred by a fine tradition; 


We bless this bowl that moves from lip to lip 
In love’s festoons, renewed by every mission, 


“Intern the vessel from profaning eyes ; 
The lip that kisses should have special merit ; 
Thus every sanguine draught shall symbolize 
And consecrate the true Papyrian spirit. 





“For brotherhood, not wine, this cup should pé 

Its depths should ne’er reflect the eye of malice; 

Drink toasts to strangers with the social glass, 

But drink to brothers with this loving chalice. 

“And now, Papyrus, each one pledge to each : 
And let this formal tie be warmly cherished. 
No words are needed for a kindly speech— 

The loving thought will live when words have 

perished.” 

The Papyrus is not really Bacchana- 
lian, though it likes to think of itself as 
being ‘‘most potent in potting.” And 
with it, wine is Iago’s ‘‘ good familiar 
creature,” unabused by the inordinate 
cup. 

Once a year ladies are invited to the 
dinner, and all other guests are excluded. 
Then instead of cigarettes after the sher- 
bet, there are flowers and music, and 
before each plate there is a souvenir of 
the club—perhaps a little etching, a tile, 
a picture of the loving cup, or a mummy 
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ease covered with hieroglyphics, and 


holding within it not the sear relic of 


ancient Egypt, but a rose or a violet, 
fresh and moist from an American gar- 
den. 

Almost so much of a literary resort as 
any of the clubs is the *‘Old Corner 
Book Store,” where the palmiest days of 
Ticknor & Fields were spent, and where 
one is sure to meet at one time or another, 
all the famous persons of the town. 

















JOHN FISKE. 


IN BOSTON. 


In describing clubs like the Saturday, 
St. Botolph, and the Papyrus, we lose 
sight of an element which is strong in 
the literary life of Boston. Authoresses 
abound, and among them we find Miss 
Sara Orne Jewett, whose stories are far 
above the ephemera of the magazines; 
Miss Alcott and Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
preéminent as writers for children; Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, no less nota- 
ble for her poetic gifts than for her touch- 
ing little stories; Julia Ward Howe, and 
her daughter, Maud Howe, whose ‘* New 


port Aquarelle” gave hera creditable place 
among the minor novelists; Mrs. James 
T. Fields, familiar through her miscel 





LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


laneous contributions to Harper's and 
other magazines; Mrs. Jane Austen, 
the story-teller; Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, who, though not a resident of 
the city, lives close by; Mrs. Grace A. 
Oliver, the biographer of Miss Edge 
worth; Kate Gannett Wells, the essayist; 
Mrs. Ella Framan Pratt, the editor of 
Wide Awake; Clara Erskine Clements 
Waters, whose handbooks on art have a 
standard value; Miss Nora Perry, a 
worker in both prose and verse; Celia 
Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, Imogen Louise 
Guiney and Charlotte Fiske Bates, the 
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four last mentioned all lyrists whose 
songs have not been sung unheard or 
unremembered. 

If we wished to raise the question of 
the literary supremacy of Boston, we 
might supplement the catalogue, incom- 
plete as it must be in so brief a sketch as 
this, with the names of many other resi- 
dent littérateurs whom we have not 
spoken of so far, such as Prof. John 
Fiske, Edward Everett Hale, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, T. W. Parsons, Horace Scudder, 
Bradford Torrey and Edward Stanwood. 
Besides these, the city possesses in the 
department of musical and dramatical 
criticism, such scholars as W. J. Rolfe, 
H. A. Clapp, W. F. Apthorp and Benja- 
min Woolf. Almost any fine day, *‘ the 
autocrat” himself may be met, a little 
feeble in his step, but youthful as ever 
in the searching penetration of his eye, 
doing a‘ constitutional ” inthe Common, 
or peering into the shop-windows of Tem- 
ple Place; and since his return from 
England, James Russell Lowell has 
again become a familiar figure in the 
streets, sliding along with the buoyancy 
of young manhood and daring the east 
wind without further protection than a 
thin drab overcoat. The slim, straight 
figure of Francis Parkman is also famil- 
iar—an indefatigable pedestrian, driven 
to out-of-door exercise by insomnia. And 
at ‘‘ Brimstone Corner,” as the junction 
of Park street with Tremont is sometimes 
called, from the ‘deep damnation ” 
that used to be preached in the church 
which stands there, one often encounters 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich coming down 
from the office of The Atlantic Monthly, 
*‘a young man of middle age”—so he 
once described himself to the writer of 
these lines; plump, debonair, rollicking, 
a very different person from the ideal 
author of ‘‘ Baby Bell ”—ditferent, too, 
from his own photographs. Now and 
then one meets Mr. Howells—as likely 
as not in Beacon street, where he has a 
little house, or in the Public Garden— 
but he has always been so shy and 
reticent a person in this city, which he 
has localized in his stories by a process of 
permanent photography, that it would be 
interesting to learn how he ever reached 
the intimate knowledge of police stations 
and common lodging-houses shown in 
the adventures of Lemuel Barker. 


If we wished to plead the literary 
supremacy of Boston these names could 
not possibly fail to give point to our 
brief, especially when we added Whit- 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


tier to them—the gray old poet who still 
spends his winters here. Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell and Parkman have a 
preéminence unassailable by foreign prej- 
udice, and among the authors of the 
generation which succeeded them it is 
not easy to pick out a novelist who 
has found a wider acceptance than 
Howells (though the acceptance in re- 
cent years may have been under the pro- 
test of the minority of a disagreeing 
jury), nor a better jeweler, in a literary 
sense, than Aldrich, with his pack of 
lyrics, ‘‘ever on the lip,” and his rain- 
bow stories. 

The exhilaration of conscious strength 
tempts us to dwell once more on some of 
the other workers who have been too 
lightly passed by in the earlier part of 
this article, such as Col. Higginson, 
whose essays are masterpieces of Eng- 
lish prose; Edward Everett Hale, preach- 
er, story-writer, historian and antiqua- 
rian; J. T. Trowbridge, a poet and hu- 
morist, and the foremost of living 
writers of stories for boys; Henry Ber- 
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nard Carpenter, whose ‘‘ Liber Amoris ” 
has given him one of the highest places 
among native poets; F. J. Stimson (*' J. 
S. of Dale”), the author of a score of 
memorable short stories and two or three 
novels; John Boyle O'Reilly, whose 
songs ring with impassioned pleadings 
for human liberty; Horace Scudder, a 
graceful and always artistic littérateur, 
and Robert Grant, the author of several 
clever novels, in which social satire is 
pungent without being too acrid. 

All these we might array in any con- 
test for literary supremacy, but the 
question of literary supremacy is too 
much like a hornet’s nest to be touched 
recklessly; it would lead to something 
like one of those family rows between 
two sisters, one of whom mates herself 
with a rich man, while the other marries 
the indigent clergyman and looks with 
the compassionate feeling which the 
poor invariably have for the rich on the 
barren affluence of her moneyed rela- 
tive. 

Nor is it any part of the purpose of 
this article to proclaim *‘ a literary move- 
ment.” <A literary movement implies 
something more than a gentle flow of 
the Pierian spring; it is more like an 
earthquake which tumbles up the settled 


masses and gives a new direction, a new 
contour, anew future to things that have 
seemed to be solid and permanent. There 
was a literary movement in English fic- 
tion twenty years ago when Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton, Charles Lever, Anthony Trollope, 
Wilkie Collins and Mrs. Oliphant were 
all at work together. There was also a 
literary movement in when 
Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, 
Agassiz, Motley, Sumner, Whipple and 
Edmund Quincy used to sit around the 
table of the Saturday Club. Can it be 
said that American literature is as vital 
now as it was then? We have fallen 
upon a period of transition, of waiting, 
of expectancy, of mediocrity, and we 
are all looking for the new Sir Galahad 
of the pen whose worth shall raise him 
to the level of his predecessors. 

A good place to inquire about “literary 
movements” is an editorial office where 
the first reverberations are usually heard, 
and we might call in for the purpose at 
the sanctum of The Atlantic Monthly in 
Park street. Houghton, Miftlin & Co., 
the publishers of that magazine, occupy 
the upper stories of an old-time mansion 
which faces the Common and glances 
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obliquely at the State House, with its 
simple facade and golden dome, on the 
summit of Beacon Hill; and from the 
comfortable parlors, with open fireplaces 


Atlantic, which has been occupied in 
turn by Mr. Howells and by Mr. Aldrich 
—a good observatory for any searcher of 
the literary skies. 





EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE “ ATLANTIC MONTHLY.” 


and easy chairs, where we are invited to 
look at the new books, a winding stair- 
way leads into an isolated box of a place 
about as extensive as a ship’s stateroom. 
There are two or three prints and draw- 
ings in black and white on the walls, 
and the furniture is both simple and 
seant: a few chairs, an old_ brass- 
handled desk and a chest of drawers, 
bandy-legged and brass-handled, also, 
The latter is stuffed full of manuscripts. 
The windows look out on the rear of the 
houses in Beacon street, and on the old 
Granary burying ground, across the gray 
memorials of which and through a screen 
of foliage we can see Tremont street with 
its endless procession of jingling horse- 
ears. This is the editorial office of The 


Mr. Aldrich is a most affable person, 
with optimistic views of literature and 
life, and it would not be easy to persuade 
him that his corps of contributors is not 
as brilliant now as it once was; but 
while Lowell and Holmes still head the 
list, how many of their coadjutors are 
gone — Longfellow, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne and Whipple, leaving none be- 
hind them to take their places! Scores 
of new men have sprung up, clever 
artificers of prose and verse; the work- 
manship is of a better average quality 
than it used to be, bolder, neater and 
less pompous: the paper ribbons of rhet- 
orice do not rustle so loudly as they did, 
but while there are more stones in the 
ring, they are mere dust compared with 
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the diamonds that filled the earlier set- 
ting. Perhaps if we were to go to the 
editor when he is in a confidential mood, 
leaning back in his chair, smoking a 
meerschaum pipe and twirling a fragile 
gold chain attached to his eye-glasses 





be as welcome if it proved to be a star of 
the West. 
Boston is a charming home for a lite- 


rary man: quieter, more restful and 
more appreciative than New York. The 
Public Library, which is entirely free 





THE STUDY OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, BEACON STREET. 


a favorite attitude of his—he would ad- 
mit that he is not contented with the 
literary outlook, and that he is gazing 
anxiously for some new planet to ‘‘ swim 
into his ken” over the old Granary bury- 
ing-ground, though no doubt it would 


and open to all, and which has the third 
largest Shakespearean collection in exist- 
ence, extends special privileges to au- 
thors, who may draw four books at a 
time and retain them for a month. The 
Athenzeum Library is accessible by sub- 
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scription. But perhaps the chief attrac- 
tion of Boston as an abiding-place for the 
maker of books is the independence and 
quietude possible in its suburban life. A 
few of the resident authors live in town: 
Mr. Howells in Beacon street, a few doors 
only from the house of Dr. Holmes, and 
Aldrich in Mount Vernon street, a locality 
which he once described to me as looking 
‘*so English that you can imagine the in- 
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ber have homes in the suburbs: Seudder, 
Higginson, Fiske, Barrett Wendell and 
Arthur Gilman in Cambridge ; Trow- 
bridge in Arlington; Towle and Arlo 
Bates in Brookline; Francis Parkman in 
Jamaica Plain, though he has a house 
in town; Boyle O'Reilly in Charlestown, 
and Edward Everett Hale in Roxbury. 
Cowley’s small house and large garden 
are feasible here, and the poet would 


mates sitting in the balconies and letting not be disturbed in Longwood or Brook- 
their h’s drop with a crack on the pave- line or Arlington by the invasion of 
ment below.” But by far the greater num- cockney goths and vandals. 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE LARK. 
BALLADE. 


WHEN the fairies are all for their dances drest, 
When day’s discords in the distance fail, 
When the robin and wren are asleep in the nest, 
Then list to the note of the nightingale ! 
But when diamonds glint on the dewy swale, 
When star-fires are fading spark by spark, 
And the little birds all the dawning hail, 
O hark to the song of the merry lark! 


When over the hills the silver crest 
Is pouring enchantment on mere and vale, 
And the world lies hushed in a dreamy rest, 
Then list to the note of the nightingale ! 
3ut when the bright sun dight in golden mail 
Flames over the tree-tops in the park, 
And the world goes again on its busy trail, : 
O hark to the song of the merry lark ! 


When the young heart flutters in Mabel’s breast, 
And Algernon’s cheek for once only is pale, 
As the secret, half guessed, is at last confessed, 
Then list to the note of the nightingale ! 
But when Corydon hides in a turn o’ the dale, 
And Phillis is met where no one may mark, 
And the sudden blush and the kiss tell the tale, 
O hark to the song of the merry lark! 


ENVOY. 


If Il Penseroso’s mood prevail, 
Then list to the note of the nightingale ! 
But whenever L’Allegro woos, then hark, 
O hark to the song of the merry: lark ! 
Ernest Whitney. 


Vou. VI.—5 
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RATTLESNAKE 


BY LOUISE W. 
THE first specimen of the plant I ever 
was under glass, in the neatest little 
fernery that the dearest of little girls had 
filled with treasures from the home- 
yoods. On the broad window-seat in her 
bright, cheery room, stood the fairy gar- 


saw 


den of delicate ferns and mosses, with 
the partridge-vine of dark green leaves 
and scarlet that never fall off 
in the winter, but keep growing fuller 
and brighter in their dewy home; while 
cuddled down at one side sat the little 
plant that attracted me, but whose name 
[ had not then heard. I wanted one for 
my own, and I wanted to find it in its 
natural Then and there was 
formed my resolve to hunt for the strange 


berries 


home. 


tuft of leaves, their darker green plaided 
and veined with sage color. 

The first woods I visited were on the 
banks of a crooked river—delightful pine 
woods, whose every spicy breath was an 
elixir of life; but more than that, some- 
thing had been seen sometime, somewhere 
there, answering to the description of this 
longed-for plant. I questioned minutely ; 
it had been found close beside an old 
stump, undercover of dead leaves. Forth- 
with I seized a good, poker-like stick, and 
visited every stump, I believe, inthe whole 
forest, pushing away the leaves and peer- 
ing into dark nooks, where often lie hid- 
den little tid-bits of wild-wood beauty. 

tare mosses I found, fantastic fungus 
wonders, but never the spotted treasure 
my eyes desired. 

There must have been but one, and that, 
alas! carried away to lead a miserable 
existence of a few weeks in a dusty hang- 
ing basket, while not a rattle of it re 
mained in its woodland home to tell the 
tale; so I left those shades a sadder and 
not a wiser woman. 

After going home I scoured all the 
woods around; where, although there 
were no pines, I found so many of the 
same wild things that love the pine trees, 
that I could not understand why there 
might not be even this. But disappoint- 
ment so repeatedly crowned my search- 
ings that I had almost dismissed hope, 
until the summer’s vacation, when I des- 
cribed the plant to my three nieces, 


PLANTAIN. 
WHITTELSEY. 
and who are 


They told 
me its name, and were sure they either 


whom I call ** we, girls,” 
wood nymphs themselves. 


had seen it somewhere long ago, or had 
heard of it from who had. 
We filled a wagon with ourselves and 
our basket supper, until the springs so 
nearly met that some of us were left 
over. They jumped into another vehicle 
and came shouting after, for we had all 
the ‘‘ goodies,” and it would not do to 
lose sight of us. The afternoon was 
perfect, the company as nearly so as 
could be enjoyable, the were 
charming, and we found almost every 
thing. 

We lined a wire basket with just the 
right sort of moss, which doesn’t grow 
everywhere, you may know, if you have 
ever tried to make the wrong sort serve 
the purpose. We filled it with treasures 
enough to keep us in green all winter; we 
gathered berries black, blue and red, 
wandering through scratchy aisles and 
picking both sides as we walked. We 
ate our sandwiches, pickles and cakes, 
and yet there was an aching void that 
only rattlesnake-plantain could fill. 

We were cast down, but not discour 
aged; for were not the Mineral Spring's 
left, and had not a girl said that snake- 
root was thick as hops and plenty as 
blackberries there! We didn’t care a 
rush for snake-root; but she might have 
meant something else. We rode down 
the gullied road that led to the Springs, 
hidden among rushes and grasses. Close 
by were the coolest and dimmest of 
woods. It did seem as if we might find 
the treasure there, after invoking success 
by a drink all round from leafy cups, 
filled with the cool spring water, in 
which by the aid of a strong imagination, 
might be discovered a slightly sulphurous 
taste. 

We entered those shadows, and 
it was evidently eight o'clock, although 


some one 


woe ds 


cool 


our watches said four. We walked 
through the long, dim, twilighted 


avenues. We whispered to each other, 
‘**It must be here.” Our hopes rose high 
when we noticed that much of the foliage 


was spotted, the leaves marked strangely. 
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Indian pipes were there, enough to fur 
nish a whole tribe ; magnificent ferns 
to fill the pulpit vases, for the girls’ own 
pet uncle to preach by. Pipes and ferns 
in plenty, but never a Goodyear pubes- 
cens. The nearest that we came to it 
was a pale, slimpsy little green and white 
affair, that might be its ghost ; and a 
coarse, rough tuft of almost mottled 
leaves, that sometimes deceived us for a 
minute. We went home loaded with 
spoils and disappointment. What didall 
avail when the one wee lamb of a rattle- 
snake-plantain was not yet found. [had 
to leave that town which held those 
woods that were ‘fairly spotted with 
it,” as that exasperating girl had said. 
My cup of happiness had been kept filled 
to the brim by the dear, delightful family 
of ‘we, girls” and ‘‘you, boys;” but 
alas, there was no rattlesnake-plantain 
leaf floating on the top. Thus I left, 
begging those nice nieces to bear it in 
their minds every time they went wood- 
larking. 

From there we 
woods. 


went to Silver Lake 
Then I searched and hunted in 
that charming spot, where rustic chairs 
grow wild, and children also, I might 
say, when I remember their tumbles in 
the water and their antics on the land. 
All the plunder we brought from there 
was Freddy’s turtle, which he found on 
the beach; and as he could not be separ- 
ated from it night or day, we carried 
around a little box with so many breath- 
ing-holes in it that it became a cage of 
horrors to me, never knowing when that 
horny nose would show itself next. That 
**amphibillious animalthat dies on land 
and ean’t live in the water,” we brought 
away ; but never a sea-serpent or a 
rattlesnake. 

Finally we came to the old accustomed 
haunts in Chenango, and one of our first 
plans was to spend a day or two in the 
same pine-woods on the crooked river. 
The day was enchanting. We rode on 
the tip-top of a high spring seat, a pair 
of small boys tumbling around among 
the shawls in the bottom of the big 
wagon, With their father to keep those 
wild animals in bounds. It was a very 
stage-coachy ride as far as it went, which 
was to the edge of the wood. As we 
hastened into the scented depths our 
sister’s heart gave a bound and stayed up 


all day; she said it did, and no one could 
dispute it who saw her breathe and swal- 
low the piney air, which always proved 
to her to be the strongest of tonics. She 
laid herself down on the dry brown bed 
of fragrance; looked up among the 
leaves at the blue sky, and was happy. 
The minister went off with his snare to 
catch the little fishes with guile, and 
thought it rare fun to scoot among the 
vine-tangles of the crooked river-banks. 

We rested and read until the woods 
mixed themselves up with the sweet song's 
and hums around us, and we could hard- 
ly tell where the one left off and the 
other began. Our tongues moved slowly 
and more slowly, until we shut the book 
to turn over the growing leaves instead. 
We listened to the sermons the stones 
preached, as the waters rippled over them. 
We took our poems from the birds, and 
life exultant thrilled our veins. We 
could not read, nor write, nor take any- 
thing to sew out of the big shawl-bag we 
brought. We simply lived a whole 
beautiful life in that one afternoon, 
whose balmy breaths will freshen our 
spirits for many a day. 

Are they lost, all the berries good for 
food that redden and darken and fall 
to the ground uneaten? all the flowers 
that bud and blossom unseen? all the rat- 
tlesnake plantain that may be hiding 
oh! oh! now I’ve found it! and under 
no dead leaves, hidden by the side of no 
old stump, but right in the middle of the 
brown carpet under this pine-tree; its 
rich shading in bold relief on the sober 
dun of the pine-needles, with not another 
thing near. Yes! there is another a 
little way off. Both these aresmall. We 
take them up tenderly with their own 
rich earth around the white roots, and 
then we hunt for more. 

We had ‘stumped ” the whole district 
before, so now we visit all the pine-trees 
and travel over every inch of ground 
with eager eyes. Our sister said, as I was 
prone on the ground at first sight of the 
treasures, ** Look up here. I knew they 
would be—your eyes are as big as sau- 
cers, and bright as”—I don’t remember 
what. Well, they felt big, and so I did 
myself. ‘* Eureka! two mere of them,” 
I shout to the minister whose ten-cent 
travelling cap shows itself over the 
bushes. He had not snared a sucker ; 
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but matter! Had not I found the 
rattlesnake plaintain, and was not that 
glory enough for one family, 
day? 

Thoreau must be right when he says 
that you can find anything, anywhere, if 
search 


ho 


in one 


long enough for it. Those 
inay not but that the 
thought ; and he verified it by what he 
found in that swamp near Concord. 

We took up our triumphal march to- 
ward and a_ happier 
woman I. I ceased looking for anything 
anymore; but on one side of the path, 
not by any stump, nor yet on the clean 
pine-floor, but in a perfect medley of 
mosses and leaves and vines, I spied one, 


you 


be his words, is 


home, a wiser 
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BY JOHN 

It has been said that land is a valua- 
ble thing, not the product of human 
exertion, but created by the Deity, and 
intended, like the sunshine, for the free 
and of all. It has 
been said that private ownership of land 


common use also 
defeats the purpose of the Creator and is 
a erime against both man and God. 
Moreover, it has been alleged that land- 
owners are a class with unjust and profit- 
able privileges; by monopoly raising the 
price and rent of land; drawing a reve- 
nue from what was designed for public 
property, and growing rich by the toil 
of others. To remedy this alleged wrong. 
it has been proposed that the State, with- 
out any compensation whatsoever, by 
taxing its pretended owners the full 
rental value of the land now held by 
them, should at once confiscate all land 
for the benefit of its rightful owners, the 
people. 

The foregoing measure would virtu- 
ally destroy individual property in land 
and expunge all rights now existing in 
the form of mortgages on real estate. 
Ownership of a piece of land would 
then resemble ownership of a four per 
cent. Government bond, the principal of 
which was never due, and upon which 
an annual tax of four per cent. 
laid. 

The intimate familiarity with the 
secret thoughts and purposes of the Most 


was 
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two, three little half-fledged spotted beau- 
ties, and in a minute—joy! joy! a large 
one in bloom, its spike of pale green and 
white laughing-lipped flowers—a 
banner of For, in 
sanguine moments I had never so much 
as dared hope to find the flower. I felt 
like digging down to China, lest I shoulel 
crush a rootlet, in taking up the precious 


very 


victory ! my most 


orchis. I transported it carefully to our 
sister’s little white cottage, begged a suit 
able jar from a pile under the piazza, 
potted it in its earth, and for the rest of 
our peregrinations, I laughed not at the 
turtle that Teddy toted around; he, as 
well as I, being wholly content with the 
gifts of fortune. 


TO 


OWN LAND ? 


PHILLIPS. 


High enjoyed by those who proclaim the 
aforesaid doctrines has been denied us. 
Nevertheless, we can consider some facts 
and principles relative to land and its 
value. 

Like all other things to which a price 
may be attached, land has no intrinsic 
value whatsoever. 
it gratifies a human desire or supplies a 
human want, and the question whether 
it can do this or not, and if so, to what 
extent, depends upon its surroundings 
and the relation it to mankind. 
The market price of land is the means 
employed to express public opinion of 
the advantage owning a_ certain 
piece of it compared with the advantage 
of owning a certain amount of money. 

Originally there was no land witha 
market price attached thereto. This was 
so because until an extrinsic value was 
conferred upon land by human exertion 
it had no value whatever. The idea that 
land inherently possesses value is the 
fundamental mistake which 
the statement that ‘tno one has a right 
to own the value created by the Deity.” 
The fact simply is that the Creator did 
not see fit to create intrinsic value of any 
kind. He created various things with 
intrinsic qualities, but left to mankind 
the task of creating the extrinsic result, 
the supply of human desires and wants, 
which we call ‘* value.” 


It is valueless unless 


bears 


of 


upon rests 
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The fact that there never was an acre 
of land with intrinsic value, is exempli- 
fied by the present value of land through- 
out the world. Land is valueless just in 
proportion as it remains in its original 
condition and surroundings. At the 
present time there are vast tracts of land 
which cannot be sold for twenty-five 
cents an acre. Yet this land has the 
same intrinsic qualities as the land that, 
under different conditions, sells for $1000 
an acre. Moreover, land, by the growth 
of favorable circumstances, may become 
very valuable; but this does not insure 
its remaining so. Whenever the condi- 
tions which gave it value cease to exist, 
it relapses into its primitive state. 

The amount of labor expended upon 
municipal land and its individual owner- 
ship are neither the sole nor even the dom- 
inant causes which give and sustain its 
value. Such land rises and falls in value 
just in the proportion that it fills and sup- 
plies a commercial, political, social, and 
industrial want, not merely of the resi 
dents of the particular city in which it 
lies, but of the nation, and, in cases of 
cities largely engaged in foreign com- 
merce, of a considerable portion of the 
population of the entire globe. Without 
labor expended upon it, municipal land 
could not thus supply human wants. The 
broad distinetion is, that such labor upon 
a tract of land is of no avail unless it 
creates conditions which harmonize with 
a multitude of other conditions and 
wants arising outside of it. In verifica- 
tion of this, we have only to consider the 
history of land where large and wealthy 
cities once stood, whose ruin was wrought 
by events that placed other locations un- 
der conditions which gave them a greater 
fitness for the supply of human needs. 

Labor bestowed upon land is simply 
one of many conditions upon which its 
value depends. If the value of land in- 
creased simultaneously with an increase 
of the labor spent upon it, there would 
always exist a measure by which the 
value of a particular piece could precisely 
be ascertained. The owner could simply 
show that a certain amount of work had 
been done on his real estate and the buyer 
would at once know its value. But such 
is not the case. Take the farms in the 
State of New York, for example. As a 
whole, those farms have a lower value to- 
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day than would be arrived at if the orig- 
inal land were computed at one cent per 
acre, and the ditches, fences, clearing-off 
stone, buildings and other improvements 
were computed at the rate of fifty cents 
for every twelve hours’ work thereon, 
the workman to board himself. In facet, 
many such farms can be bought at a 
price computed on the basis of one cent 
an acre for the original land and twenty- 
five cents for each day’s labor spent in 
fitting such land for human habitation 
and sustenance. 

Similar facts are also presented in 
all large cities. Whoever will visit a 
city real-estate office can readily find 
numbers of houses and lots for sale at 
prices less than the cost of building such 
houses, without calling the lots worth 
one cent. 

Both upon land and personal property. 
labor may be applied to the creation of 
conditions in such manner that the value 
thus evoked will exceed the cost of the 
labor. But, asa matter of fact, the per- 
manent improvement of land, on the aver- 
age, does not create so large an amount 
of value as the cost of the labor thus em- 
ployed; that is, if the wages of such labor 
be reckoned at the rate usually paid for 
similar services. From this fact has 
arisen the proverb: ‘* Fools build houses 
for wise men to live in.” What is true 
of houses is true to a considerable ex- 
tent of all other kinds of land improve- 
ments. * 

The ownership of both land and per 
sonal property is capable of subdivision 
into many degrees. But, for our present 
purpose, we shall divide vested rights in 
property into two broad classes: 

First—The right to possess and use a 
thing, personally. In this class may 
fairly be ineluded the right to use a thing 
possessed, even if such use involve its 
destruction. Thus a farm tenant's right 
to fuel necessarily implies his right to 
consume it. 

Second—The absolute ownership of a 
thing; the right to lease, sell, exchange, 
or to perform any other act therewith 
not adverse to the rights of the public. 

No one wishes possession of a thing, 
unless he believes such right would grat- 

* For a further discussion of value, see ‘Social 


Struggles.’ (Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, New Haven, 
Conn.) 
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ify his desires or supply his wants, to 
some extent. No one wishes to own a 
thing, unless he believes such ownership 
would more fully gratify his desires or 
supply his wants than its simple posses- 
sion and use. The possession and use 
of a thing, without its ownership, may 
be, and often are, considered very desir- 
able; but such right is usually deemed 
inferior to absolute ownership. 

There has always been land, the pos- 
which could be had without 
the payment of price or rent. Men will- 
ingly pay rent for land, only when they 
think its possesssion confers greater op- 
portunities for gaining wealth and other 
objects of desire than other land which 
can be had for nothing. Men willingly 
pay more rent for one place than for 
another, simply because the additional 
benefit of possessing the higher-priced 
land is greater than the additional rent 
demanded therefor. The natural rent of 
a piece of land is therefore less than the 
advantage given by its occupancy over 
the benefit which would arise from occu- 
pying land with a lower rent, or land 
free of rent 

The amount of land within a given 
radius cannot Whenever 
achange in its surroundings causes such 
better facilities for 
commerce and industry than it did, and 
better than land with which it is in com- 


session of 


be increased. 


an area to furnish 


petition, the possession of such land be- 
comes more desirable, and the natural 
value of its rent is correspondingly en- 
hanced. 
ship of such ground be in the State, or 
in five different individuals, 
makes no difference with the natural rise 
of its rent. 
land has been enlarged and intensified. 
Its possession, therefore, confers an in- 
creased advantage. 

Monopoly of the land within a smal] 
area enables the monopolist to increase 
its rental above the natural level. But 
there are limits beyond which such arti- 
ficial price can neither be raised nor 
maintained. Suppose one man bought 
all the real estate on Wall street and at 
once advanced his rents twenty-five per 
cent. The advance would be paid only 
until other quarters could be obtained. 
In the end, he might find his rents less 
than at 


Whether the absolute owner- 
thousand 


The want supplied by such 


first, because the business once 
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transacted in Wall street had moved and 
would not return. 

If all the land in the country were 
owned by one individual, he would not 
be subject to competition, and 
would be no practical remedy against 
unfair prices and rents, except by re 
strictive laws or violence. If all the 
land were owned by the State, exorbi 
tant rents could only be 
either a peaceful or a violent change in 
the national policy. Far more fully 
than at present, the tenure of every 
man’s home would be dependent upon 
the manner in which government was 
administered. Officials would have great 
er power than they now have, to show 
favoritism and to practice injustice. 

Except to a limited extent, men are 
not satisfied with merely the right to 
possess and use personal property. This is 
so because a man can usually gratify his 
desires or supply his wants more fully 
by the complete ownership of a thing 
than he can by its partial ownership. 
When a man directly, or indirectly, be 
stows labor upon personal property and 
thereby 
labor has become inseparably associated 
with property, 
ownership is essential to securing pay for 
his work, except to the extent to which 
such thing can be personally used. <A 
man iron into a 
thousand horseshoes is not satisfied with 


there 


reduced by 


renders it more valuable, his 


such and its absolute 


who converts bars of 


the right to use those shoes on his own 


horse. He has worked on iron and ere 
ated value, and this value every instinct 
tells him belongs absolutely to its creator. 
Men are not satisfied with the mere ri¢ht 
identical 


desire the com 


to possess and use land, for the 
reasons which make them 
plete ownership of personal property. 
the full ownership of land, 
because they want to own fully the value 
which their labor on that 
ated. 

Land was originally held in common 


They seek 


land has cre 


as it now is by savage tribes. A sparse 
population, living a nomadic life and 
subsisting by gathering wild fruits, hunt 
ing and fishing, are satisfied with com 
mon land, because, under such circum 
stances, the requirements of each man 
are met by an undivided interest in all 
the land and no definite exclusive own- 


ership of any part of it. Desire for 
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division of land begins with the building 
of permanent homes and the develop- 
ment of agriculture and the industrial 
arts. As soon as a man bestows consid- 
erable labor, or carries on a particular 
industry, upon a certain piece of land, 
his first impulse is to secure permanent 
possession, and his next desire, exclusive 
ownership. He first sees the advantages 
of permanent occupation, and finally 
learns that ownership of the land is re- 
quisite both to insure permanent posses- 
sion and also to enable him to obtain the 
full benefit of the value which his labor 
has conferred thereon. 

As land has no intrinsic value, it 
necessarily follows that when a man 
confers extrinsic value upon it by the 
creation of certain conditions, such ex- 
trinsic value not being separable from 
the land, can be owned and fully en- 
joyed only by ownership of the land 
upon which such extrinsic value has 
thus been conferred. Otherwise, the 
occupant of land which he improves 
creates value he cannot fully enjoy, be- 
‘sause it is inseparably connected with 
something not owned by himself. It 
necessarily follows, that to the extent 
which a man, who permanently im- 
proves land, is prevented from becoming 
the owner of such land, he is prevented 
from enjoying the fruit of his own la- 
bor. Denial of private ownership of 
land is therefore denial of a man’s right 
to the full fruit of the work he has per- 
formed in permanently improving it. 

It has been said that man cannot 
justly become the owner of land, because 
land was not made by man but by the 
Creator. Iron, lead, copper and various 
other metals were made by the same 
Being who created land. Is private 
ownership of those metals wrong ? 

Traced to their source, all forms of 
wealth and every enjoyment are found 
due to the creative power of the natural 
laws and forees which the great Bene- 
factor has seen fit to establish and main- 
tain. But, because the growth of wool 
was ordained by the Deity, does it fol- 
low that the man whose labors are spent 
in the care of sheep has no more right to 
their fleece than he who spends his time 
in idleness? The Lord created all kinds 
of animals. But does this fact prove 
that private ownership of a cow or a 
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horse is a crime? Does it show that all 
domestic animals should be owned by 
the State and rented to individuals? 

It has been said that a man’s private 
ownership of land is necessarily an in- 
jury to all other men. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that it is a public injury 
to allow a man to reap the full benefit of 
the labor which he has so performed as 
to make its value inseparable from the 
land upon which it has been spent. Such 
a saying assumes that work devoted to the 
permanent improvement of land is so 
much less meritorious than other forms 
of labor, that it is contrary to publie 
policy to allow its full reward to be re- 
ceived by him who performs it. 

The attempt has been made to prove 
that private ownership of land is in itself 
an evil, by asking : What would happen 
if one man owned 2/1! the land in the 
world and refused to sell or rent any 
part of it? It might be asserted that the 
private ownership of grain and all kinds 
of seed was a public injury; and, in proof 
thereof, it might be asked: What would 
happen if one man owned all the grain 
and seed in the world and refused to let 
any one have a particle of them? Such 
foolish questions ignore the broad dis- 
tinction between things bad in them- 
selves and the perversion and misuse of 
good things. 

The earth contains land enough for 
all the dweilers thereon. If one man 
have absolute ownership of a portion of 
the earth, he does not thereby necessa- 
rily debar other men from ownership of 
land. If one man own a large amount 
of land and unfairly hinder other men 
from becoming the owners of the ground 
requisite for their needs, without doubt 
he injures other men. The same thing 
is true of the ownership of a very large 
amount of money, machinery, provis- 
ions, or any other form of personal prop- 
erty, when such ownership is virtually 
made a source of oppression. But, in both 
cases, the private ownership is not of itself 
the essence of the evil. The wrong is 
simply a misuse, a perversion of a man’s 
natural right to create and own the 
wealth which is separable from land, 
and is therefore called Personal estate, 
and to create and own the form of 
wealth which is inseparable from land 
and is therefore called Real estate. 
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The conceded evils of the monopoly in 
few hands of immense tracts of land, 
form no greater reason for denial of a 
man’s right to own a homestead, or a 
reasonable amount of land, than the pos- 
session of a vast amount of money by 
one man, with its inevitable evils, forms 
a valid reason for entirely abolishing 
private ownership of money. 

Many believe that the owner of land 
which the growth of surrounding con- 
ditions causes to rise in value without 
his directly spending labor thereon, is 
not equitably entitled to such enhanced 
value, because it is not solely the result 
of his own efforts. 

A buys a small field covered with 
brush and boulders for $200, and then 
spends a large amount of work in clear- 
ing the land and converting it into a 
pasture. B lives adjoining this field 
and wishes to obtain it for a cow pasture. 
He has saved $1000 from his earnings 
and with it buys the field. At the time 
of such purchase, B knows that the yearly 
value of the pasture is much less than 
the interest of the $1000 paid for it ; but 
the land lies in the outskirts of a growing 
village, and he expects it will eventually 
be wanted for building purposes. 

A puts the $1000, received for the land, 
in a savings bank and allows it to re- 
main there undisturbed for twenty-five 
years at compound interest. At the end 
of that time he finds himself, without 
having added either money or labor to 
his original investment, worth $4000. 

Meantime, B has kept the field and 
pastured his cow thereon ; the yearly 
value of the feed being but little more 
than the cost of fencing. The village 
Publie buildings, 
bridges, grading and other improvements 
have been demanded, and taxes, in in- 
creasing amount, have been yearly col- 
lected. When the twenty-five years 
have expired, B sells his land for $5000. 
At first sight it appears as if he had made 
a large profit, but computation shows 
that he has expended for taxation and 
assessments a total of $1000. 


has steadily grown. 


The result of these transactions is that 


A, without adding labor thereto, has 
converted $1000 into 84000 ; and B has 
converted $2000 in like manner into 


$5000. Each one has received $3000, for 


which he gave no labor directly in return. 
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The difference between the conduct of A 
in putting his money in a savings bank, 
and B, in putting his money in the 
ownership of a field, was simply in the 
mode in which their capital was invested. 
Is not B entitled to his $3000 just as truly 
as A is entitled to his? One is the ‘‘ un- 
earned increment ” of money just as truly 
as the other is the ** unearned increment ” 
of land. 

On the average, throughout consider- 
able periods of time, the ** unearned in- 
crement” of money far exceeds any rise 
that has ever occurred in the value of 
land. If land increased in value faster 
than money at interest, men could incur 
debts equal to the purchase price of land 
and still make a fortune from the rise of 
realestate. A few shrewd persons, unde 
exceptional circumstances, have made 
money by running largely in debt for land; 
but an overwhelming majority of such 
debtors have become bankrupt. Undoubt 
edly, there are numerous instances of in 
dividuals growing rich from their land, in 
particular locations and under special 
circumstances, rising to a value greater 
than its total But in connection 
with this, several facts should be consid 
ered: 

First—The land which 
value forms a comparatively small por 
tion of the totalamount. Profitable in 
vestments in land are more or less bal 
anced by others in which losses have 
been sustained. 
with trumpets. 
into oblivion. 

Second—Under the American system 
of law, nearly all the lands which have 
profitably risen in value, have each and 
every day, while this rise was in pro- 
gress, been for sale at their market price 
on those different days. Those who in 
vested capital in other forms did so be- 
cause, in their judgment, such invest- 
ments would yield a larger profit than 
land. If the ownership of land bring 
such great profit as some imagine, why 


cost. 


has so risen in 


Success is proclaimed 
Failure silently passes 


is it that so large a portion of our popu- 
lation is averse to owning real estate and 
bestowing labor upon it ? 
of business can only be engaged in by a 
comparatively small number of persons, 
possessing a franchise, a large capital, 
special skill, or all those requisites. But 
aman may become a real-estate owner, 


Some kinds 
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with a very small capital, without a 
charter and without first making a large 
expenditure of time and money in mas- 
tering the principles and details of a 
special business. Moreover, no limita- 
tion is placed on the number of persons 
who may own land. Notwithstanding 
all this, many wealthy persons prefer 
not to own their homes or places of busi- 
ness; and many of the richest firms in 
the world have nothing whatever in- 
vested in land as a source of profit. 
Furthermore, multitudes of the poorer 
classes prefer to be tenants at a high rent 
in crowded cities, rather than to live in 
the country on land of their own or in 
villages at a low rent. So long as man- 
kind will persist in herding together in 
great numbers within narrow limits, the 
demand for space and shelter within 
those limits must be great and the rates 
of rent proportionally high. No scheme 
ean obviate this. 

Third—Many investments in land 
which at first sight appear profitable, are 
found not so, when a computation is 
made of the expenses incurred for taxes, 
grading, sewers, pavements, buildings, 
and the interest on all sums so expended. 
The apparently profitable land has sim- 
ply served as a savings bank into which 
money and labor were continually put 
and allowed to remain undisturbed ata 
low rate of interest. Many families, 
moderately rich long ago, have largely 
increased their wealth by steadily keep- 
ing all their available means, for two or 
three generations, invested in real estate 
within growing cities. In most such cases, 
the yearly percentage of the rise of the 
land has been less than its price would 
have returned if otherwise well invested. 
The final result is due to the fact that 
the temptation to consume income has 
been less, because the profits were con- 
tinually in form of the same real estate 
with an enhanced value. Three per cent. 
saved increases an estate more than nine 
per cent. received and spent. 

Fourth—Investments, both of money 
and labor, are constantly being made in 
a great variety of forms which not only 
repay the amount so invested, and a fair 
interest thereon, but also yield a profit. 
This profit, which may be called ** un- 
earned increment” of business, is chiefly 
due to the cause which is most potent in 
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enhancing the value of land, viz: the ad- 
vance in science, art, mechanical skill, 
and kindred things which are at once a 
source and a portion of the progress of 
mankind. Those who enjoy comforts 
and luxuries, or receive profits from per- 
sonal property, which would have been 
impossible without the steadily increas- 
ing mastery over natural forces and 
consequent wealth which society is aec- 
quiring, occupy a position similar to 
those who gain by a rise in the value of 
land. An increase in the value of land, 
in a given place, inevitably occurs simul- 
taneously with the development of in- 
vention, a better quality and greater 
variety of personal property, and greater 
ease of obtaining the necessaries of life. 
Within reasonable limits, is not aman 
whose intelligence, savings and labor 
form one of the factors of the general 
increase of the world’s wealth, and who 
contributes to the individual comfort and 
wealth of others, entitled to a share of 
this additional wealth? On the aver- 
age, those whose capital and mental and 
physical labor are devoted to the care 
and improvement of land contribute as 
much to the comfort and wealth of those 
whose means and energies are spent in 
adding value to personal property, as 
these latter persons contribute to the 
wealth of land-owners. To those famil- 
iar with the hard facts of the life of 
farmers, it seems ludicrously absurd to 
imagine that their ownership of land 
makes them ‘‘a class with special privi- 
On the average, no class of per- 
sons has filled more hours with hard 
labor for each dollar’s worth of property 
they possess, than the farmers; and no 
class has contributed more to the general 
welfare and prosperity of the country. 
Some persons imagine that the rich 
have obtained their wealth by monopol- 
izing land, thus levying tribute from a 
large number of persons. But a little 
reflection will show that such conduct 
is ordinarily only possible to those who 
are already rich. The rich men of this 
country have mostly become so by them- 
selves or their ancestors dealing in per- 
sonal property. More than half the 
total wealth of the United States is own- 
ed in a few cities, and is chiefly in the 
hands of persons skilled in buying, man- 
aging and selling personal property. To 


legwes.” 
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such men it matters but little who owns 
the land, so long as they can compel all 
the products of both land and labor to 
pay them a liberal commission for their 
in handling and distributing 
such products to the consumers thereof. 


services 


Fair payment for such services is equit- 
able. But a value equal to about one- 
fifth the total wealth of this country is 
yearly produced, and a slight percent- 
age of overcharge for services rendered 


in its distribution amounts to a very 
large sum. The first thing sought by a 
bright young man, eager for great 


wealth, is not the ownership of land, 
but a position where the valuable things 
created by the labor of a large number 
of persons upon land and its products, 
shall constantly and _ speedily pass 
through his hands and pay toll for their 
passage. 

A large portion of the products of land 
and labor are created and distributed by 
association with two things: Money and 
its representatives, and Transportation 
in its various forms; and transportation 
properly includes the passage of goods 
through the hands of wholesale and re- 
tail dealers. Therefore, whoever, to any 
considerable extent, obtains the ability 
to buy, manage and sell one or both of 
these potent agents, is in a position to 
which both land-owner and laborer are 
alike compelled to render tribute. 

The abolition of all private ownership 
of land would not lessen the power of 
those who control both money and trans- 
portation. On the contrary, if all the 
taxation were placed upon 
land, by making occupants pay its full 
rental value to the State, the domination 
of the owners and managers of money and 


burden of 


transportation would be far greater than 
at present, because they would pay less 
taxes than they now do, and this would 
tend still further to increase their wealth. 

Levying a tax always implies inflic- 
tion of a penalty in case of non-payment. 
This penalty usually consists in taking 
the thing taxed away from its possessor 
and selling it to some one who will pay 
the tax. A tax upon land of its rental 
value implies that failure to pay such 
rent will be followed by eviction from 
the land so taxed. The blessing of a 
home, free from rent, would then be 
denied to all. 


TO OWN LAND? 


Those who advocate such a policy 
tell us ‘‘ land was created and intended 
as a free gift to all persons.” If that be 
so, what right has a State to tax what 
was intended as a free gift, or to dispos- 
sess an occupant of land if 
such tax be not paid? The true principle 
is that taxation should always perform 
a double duty: First, a revenue for the 
support of government; Second, the re 


necessary 


pression of conduct and the abatement 
of things adverse to the public interest. 

A man’s first duties are to his family 
and himself. The State should not make 
those primary duties more difficult by tax- 
ing any of the necessaries of life. The 
necessity for the major portion of the 
enormous revenue needed by government 
arises from vice and folly in their various 
forms. The causes of taxation should 
bear the burden of taxation. All public 
revenues should be drawn from indirect 
taxes upon conduct and conditions more 
or less inimical to the general welfare. 
Luxuries, vices, follies, excessive wealth, 
and all conduct, either of citizens or 
foreigners, which tends to generate evil 
and injustice, should be taxed as far as 
practicable. Such a system of taxation 
would necessarily have a_ correlative 
effect: viz., the encouragement of virtu 
ous acts by freeing them 
burdens. 


from public 

Instead of a policy which would make 
it impossible for any individual to ever 
become the absolute owner of a home 
that would make mankind more 
nomadic and lessen their interest in and 
affection for their the State 
should encourage every man to 


stead 


homes 
get a 
piece of ground and a home of his own. 
To this end, all homesteads to a limited 
amount of value, should be exempt both 
from taxation and attachment for 
debt. The tendency of such a measure 
would be silently to prevent and cure the 
evil of a monopoly of land by a com 
paratively few, as well as the evil of a 
tenant population with little interest in 
the soil upon which their toil and lives 
are spent. 

Placing all taxation on land has been 
urged on the ground that such a measure 
would make each man’s taxes as 
tain and invariable” as is practicable to 
levy them. But this is precisely the 
reason why neither taxes on land nor 


from 


** cer 
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any other form of taxes upon necessaries 
should be laid. If each and every man’s 
health, business, income and expenses 
were ‘** certain and invariable,” it would 
then be proper to collect ‘‘ certain and 
invariable” taxes. But in fact the ability 
of the great majority of persons to pay 
a certain amount of tax, without more 
or less pecuniary distress being occa- 
sioned thereby, varies from year to year. 
When taxes are laid on things absolutely 
essential to comfort and existence, it is 
impossible materially to lessen their bur- 
den. But when only luxuries, bad 
habits, and conduct prejudicial to the 
common good are taxed, it becomes feas- 
ible to escape taxation almost entirely. 

The legislative aim should be to levy 
taxes so that they will adjust them- 
selves to the constantly varying capacity 
of individual tax-payers. ‘‘ Certain and 
invariable” taxes are as absurd as it 
would be to order a ‘* certain and inva- 
riable” size and shape of shoe for all 
persons. Shoes can readily be adapted 
to feet. But it is often difficult and usu- 
ally impossible to mould a particular 
foot to an ‘*‘invariable” shoe. 

Taxes can be fitted to a man’s income. 
When individuals have a fair chance to 
do so, the tendency is for each man to 
adapt the amount of all his expenses, 
including taxation, to his income. But 
a government which virtually attempts 
to fit each man’s income to his taxes 
attempts an impossible task. 

In one sense, the title to all land is 
now vested in the public. The legal 
principle of ‘‘eminent domain” essen- 
tially rests on the assumption that the 
paramount right and title to all land re- 
mains in the State and that therefore the 
State has the right to resume ownership 


of any portion of it which may be 
needed for publie purposes. 

But, after centuries of controversies 
and bloody struggles, all enlightened 
nations now recognize the principle that 
it is just as wrong for a State to rob an 
individual as for one individual to rob 
another. Theft is regarded as theft, no 
matter by whom committed nor under 
what pretense. Consequently, when a 
State takes possession of land, the pri- 
vate ownership of which is vested in an 
individual, it is considered bound to pay 
such owner the value of the real estate 
so taken. But, even by such payment, 
a State has no recognized right to take 
land from one man for the purpose of 
conveying it to another. Resumption of 
ownership of a piece of land, by the 
State, can only be effected when the land 
is needed for public purposes and after 
making the owner due compensation. 

If this were not so, the publie bur- 
dens would not be fairly borne by all 
citizens; one man might be robbed of the 
land upon which his life-labor had been 
spent, while the rest of the community 
would receive benefit without bearing 
an. equitable share of itscost. The prin- 
ciple of ‘equality of rights and equal- 
ity of duties” would thus be ignored. 
A plundering despotism would exist. 
under whose reign no property of any 
kind would be safe from spoliation by 
government officials. Whenever we re- 
lapse into this medieval barbarism, the 
day is at hand when the State will not 
be content with the confiscation of all 
private property in form of real estate. 
It will then soon stretch out its hand 
and confiscate all the personal property 
within its borders, in the name of justice 
and equality. 


A SUN-SHOWER. 


‘* THEY'VE scared the birds away !” 
Was little Bright-Eye’s ery, 
Watching the angry clouds 
That gloomed the sapphire sky. 


The rushing shower came: 

But soon the sun outrolled, 
And silver, slanting drops 

Were turned to burnished gold. 


Then Bright-Eyes gladly shouts 
(Seeing the wire-like rain): 
‘*Oh, look! they’ve sent a cage 
To catch those birds again!” 


George Cooper. 





A FACE. 


As hurriedly along the crowded street, 

IT pushed my way, a woman's awful face 
Confronted me, and darkened all the place 
Wherein we walked; then faithful memory fleet 

Rushed back into the dusky past to meet 





Great Dante’s creatures—all that direful race 
Of piteous souls that traversed hell's wild space 
And vainly battled with the woes that beat 


Against the naked spirit. 


And I thought 


This woman’s face to some lost soul belongs, 
Escaped from its dark prison, and distraught; 

And now it glides among the eager throngs 
To clutch their souls with terror, and restrain 
Their feet from luring ways that lead to pain. 


SOME 
BY J. ZB. 


WHEN in the month of May, 1847, ] 
went to the city of New York from my 
country home in the western part of the 
State, I did not confide to anyone, J 
hardly acknowledged to myself, my 
secret hopes of becoming an author. 

[I was poorly equipped for a literary 
career. I was not yet twenty years old. 
My father, a small farmer, had died when 
[ was sixteen. I had had no educational 
advantages beyond those afforded by an 
ordinary district school in my native 
town of Ogden, supplemented by three 
months in a private school at Lockport. 
[ had, however, made a good deal of my 
disadvantages. I went further with my 
studies at home than any teacher I had 
ever known could accompany me. In 
leisure hours on the farm I taught my- 
self French and Latin, reading the 
whole of Virgil in the summer noonings, 
or before school when I was a 

I taught country schools two 
winters, when I was eighteen and nine- 
teen. I had read Scott, Byron, Shake- 
speare, Cooper, and I have forgotten how 
many books of Euclid which I took up 
after I had taught myself trigonometry. 
[ had also written a great deal of what 
[ fondly imagined to be poetry (com- 
posed mostly while following the plough), 
and a little prose. I had begun publish- 


hours 
teacher. 


EXPERIENCE 


Geo. Russell Lewis. 


AS AN AUTHOR. 


TROWBRIDGE, 


ing my verses occasionally in country 
newspapers when I was sixteen ; but the 
most of my compositions went with me 
in manuscript, on that first journey to 
New York. 

With a resolution which, now that I 
am forty years older, I marvel at, I took 
the dubious plunge. I was unprovided 
with a single letter of introduction ; I 
had not a friend or acquaintance in the 
whole great city. I took lodgings in a 
boarding-house in Duane Street, and for 
a while deluded myself with the idea 
that I business of a 
practical nature. I 
ments, visited an employment office 
(which got my dollar without rendering 
me any equivalent), and in my wander 
ings about the city went on board a ship 
or two, a very disheartening experience, 
which quickly dispelled 
dreams of going to sea. 

Meanwhile I went about the actual 
unpractical which, almost 
unconsciously, [ had most at heart. I 
offered a volume of metrical 
tales mostly, in a variety of styles, de 
rived from Byron, Scott and Burns, with 
here and there a reminiscence of ** Hu- 
dibras,” to three or four publishers, all 
but one of whom, I 


was seeking some 


answered advertise 


my 


boyish 


business, 


verses, 


remember, declined 
even to look at them (perhaps looking at 
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the author's face was enough), telling me 
kindly but firmly that no book of poems 
unless written by a man of established 
reputation could possibly have any sale. 
The one who did at last consent to ex- 
amine my manuscripts returned them 


afterwards with even fewer words, no 
doubt thinking he had already given 


time enough to a hopeless case. 

‘*T must make a reputation before I 
can get anybody to print my volume,” I 
said to myself, and I could see but one 
way of doing that. I selected some of 
the shorter pieces from my collection, 
and began offering them to the weekly 
papers, along with some prose sketches 
which I had brought with me from the 
country, or completed after my arrival 
in the city. I did not find any editors 
anxious to fill their columns with my 
poetry; and though my prose articles 
met with more favor, I was told by 
even those who expressed a willingness 
to print them, that they did not pay for 
‘such things.” 

I was a shy youth, and it really re- 
quired heroic effort on my part to make 
these calls upon editors and publishers, 
and otfer them my poor literary wares, 
which I was pretty sure to have handed 
back to me, perhaps with that cold 
silence so killing to a young writer's as- 
pirations. How often in those days I 
stood panting at an editor’s door, wait- 
ing to still my heart-beats and gain 
breath and courage before going in, then 
perhaps cravenly descending the stairs, 
and putting off the dreaded ordeal until 
some other time! I could never forget 
those bitter experiences, which I trust 
made me somewhat tender of the feelings 
of modest young literary aspirants, when 
it came to my turn in later years, to occu- 
py an editorial chair. 

Rebuffs from other sources made me 
peculiarly sensitive to the first words of 
kind encouragement which I remember 
receiving in those days. I suppose I 
was all the more grateful for them, be- 
cause they came from the man of whom, 
before meeting him, I was most afraid. 
In my boyhood I was over-awed by great 
reputations; and in 1847 Major Noah 
was one of the prominent men of New 
York. He had originated two or three 
daily papers, and was then editor and 
proprietor of the Sunday Times. He 





had written successful dramas and was 
the author of two or three books; he had 
served his country abroad, and had, if I 
remember rightly, been mayor of New 
York. He was an Israelite who aspired 
to be a leader of the Israelites; and he 
had made himself greatly talked about 
at home and abroad, by his scheme of 
gathering his people in a city of the 
Jews, on Grand Island, in the Niagara 
river. The city was actually begun, but 
never, I believe, got much beyond a 
monument, on the ruins of which could 
be read long afterwards the inscription: 
* Ararat, a City of Refuge for the Jews. 
Founded by Mordecai M. Noah, in the 
month of Tisri, 5586 (Sept., 1825), and in 
the 50th vear of the American Independ- 
ence.” He was a leading politician and 
well known figure in New York; large, 
portly, with strong, florid, Hebraic feat- 
ures; at that time a little over sixty 
years of age. 

To him, among others, I submitted a 
specimen of my verse. He looked up 
from his desk, in a small, littered room, 
where he was writing rapidly his weekly 
editorials for the Sunday Times; and 
told me dryly that it would be of no use 
for him to read my poem, since he could 
not print it. 

‘Tt may be of use to me, if you will 
take the trouble to look at it,” I said ; 
‘*for I should like to have some person 
of experience tell me whether there is 
any chance of my earning money by my 
pen, in this city of New York.” 

‘* Anybody who wishes to do that, 
must write prose and leave’ verse 
alone,” he replied. Whereupon I told 
him that I had at home an unfinished 
story which I should like to show him. 
‘* Winish it,” he said, *‘and bring it to me. 
Though I shall not probably be able to 
use it, 1 may direct you to somebody 
who can. At all events, I will give you 
my opinion of it.” 

From the moment when he spoke to 
me I was relieved entirely of the diffi- 
dence with which I had approached 
him ; when I went to call on him again, 
I felt that I was going to see a friend. 

Meanwhile I had finished my story, 
and sent it to him. He offered me a 
stool beside his chair, and laid out my 
manuscripts on his desk. 

‘* Young man,” said he, ‘‘I think you 
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have it in you.” I was speechless, shiv- 
ering with joy. ‘* This’—pushing my 
poem aside—**is well enough ; you may 
get to write very good verse by and by, 
but don’t write any more while you have 
to earn your living by your pen. No- 
body reads poetry, and nobody will buy 
it. Here is your stronghold,”—laying 
his large but delicate hand on my sketch. 
‘You have struck the right key here ; 
and you have had the good sense not to 
make your style dignified and pedantic, 
but lively and entertaining. You have 
humor ; you can tell a story; that’s a 
great deal in favor. Have you 
any other means of support?” 

‘*None whatever,” I replied: for ] 
did not cherish the idea of going back 
either to school-teaching or life, on a 
farm. 

** All the better,” he said; ‘* necessity 
may teach you sobriety, industry, thrift. 


your 


You will have to work hard ; you will 
meet with a good deal of discourage- 
ment ; but writing for the press is a per- 


fectly legitimate profession, and if you 
devote yourself to it, there is no reason 
why you should not succeed.” 

I don’t know that ever in my life any 
words had made me so happy as these. 
In subsequent days of struggle, when 
more than once I was on the point of 
flinging down my pen, I sometimes 
wondered whether they were wise for 
him to speak, or good for me to hear. 
But now that forty years have passed, 
and I can look back upon my early life 
almost as dispassionately as if it were 
that of another person, I can thank 
him again for the first authentic judg- 
ment ever pronounced upon my literary 
possibilities. 

**Come with me,” he said; and, put- 
ting on his hat, he took me to the office 
of a publisher in Ann street, who did 
not chance to be in. Major Noah left 
my manuscript for him, and twice after- 
wards took me to Ann street, with no 
better success. Such disinterested kind- 
ness on the part of an old and eminent 
and fully occupied man, to a strange 
lad from the country, warms my heart 
again as I think of it at this distant day. 

At length he gave me a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Williams (I think that 
was the name), and advised me to find 
him when I could. I did at last find 


EXPERIENCE AS AN AUTHOR. 


him, with a smile on his face and my 
own manuscript in his hand, reading it 
with manifest amusement, when I hand 
ed him Noah’s letter. 
as I recollect, in some ten chapters, in 
which I had made an attempt to portray 
Western character, asI had seen it during 
a year spent in Illinois. After a little 
talk, he offered me twenty-five dollars 
for it, which I naturally did not refuse. 
Then I saw him lay it away on a shelf, 
with perhaps twenty others awaiting their 
turns at the mill of continued stories and 
novelettes attached to the newspaper 
shop; and I never heard from it again. 
After that, Major Noah one day took 
me to the office of Mr. Holden, pub 
lisher of Holden's Dollar Magazine, so 
called 
ers for one dollar a year, although it 
earned a still further claim to the title 
by paying its writers one dollar a page. 
An introduction by Major Noah insured 
for me polite attention from Mr. Holden, 
who read promptly the story I offered 
him, accepted it. and printed it in his 
forthcoming number. were the 


It was a story, 


because it was sent to subserib 


These 
first contributions of mine ever accepted 
by ‘‘paying” publications. The Hol 
den story was quite short; it made five 
and I remember haying 
to wait for my five or six dollars un- 
til it appeared between the covers of 
the Dollar Magazine. It 
in Howitt’s People’s Journal, of Lon 
don, and reprinted in a great 
papers in this country; and 
cause of my forming hopes of the future. 
which were not destined to be realized, 

I was beginning meanwhile to get my 
articles accepted elsewhere; still I found 
it impossible to live by writing stories 
at one dollar a page, or two dollars and 
a-half a chapter. To widen my field 
and secure better compensation, I sent 
an essay to the Knickerbocker, then the 
foremost literary periodical in the 
country. It- quickly appeared in those 
elegant pages, to which Irving and his 
compeers had given character; and, full 
of confidence in this new vehicle for my 
productions, I went one morning to call 
on the polite editor. He received me 
cordially, appeared somewhat surprised 
at my youth, and assured me that the 
cover of his magazine would always be 
elastic enough to make room for such 


or SIX pages, 


was copied 


many 
was the 
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papers as that which I had given him. 
‘*Given ” him, I found it was, in a very 
literal sense; for when I hinted at the 
subject of compensation, he smilingly 
informed me that it was not his cus- 
tom to pay for the contributions of new 
writers. 

In the meantime, after I had vainly 
sought other employment, a quite un- 
looked-for employment sought me; and 
for a few months I engraved gold pencil- 
cases in Jersey City. I was taught the 
trade, or all I knew of it, by an English- 
man in straightened circumstances, who 
had taken it up as a last resort; and who, 
feeling his dignity compromised by going 
to the factory for work, found in mea 
convenient ally. After a few days’ 
practice with the graver, I could carve 
well enough the small scrolls and con- 
ventional flowers required for the decor- 
ation of the gold cases, and earn two 
or three dollars a day at the business, 
when work was to be had. I did not do 
this in a factory, as somebody has said, 
but at a table in my friend's house, 
where I lived in the winter of 1847-8. 
There was never quite work enough for 
us both; it failed us altogether in the 
spring, and I returned soon after to New 
York. 

I now took lodgings with a French 
family on Broadway for the purpose of 
gaining a more practical knowledge of 
the language, which I could already read 
with freedom and translate, but could not 
speak. My room was up four flights of 
stairs and my window overlooked Broad- 
way. Among the few friends who used 
to climb to my attic was old Major Neah, 
whom I can remember flushed and puff- 
ing like another Falstaff, as he sank into 
my one good chair, after ascending those 
steep flights. He would stop on his way 
down Broadway to give meakindly greet- 
ing and inquire about my prospects; he 
also gave me a little work to do in the 
way of translations. He once brought me 
a French volume of Paris sketches, from 
which, not reading the language himself, 
he desired me to select and translate for 
him such as I deemed best suited to the 
latitude of New York. The surprising 
similarity of the two cities was exempli- 
fied by the fact that the translations I 
made appeared with but few changes in 
the columns of the Sunday Times and 


served quite as well for New York as for 
Paris. I quickly caught the trick of 
adaptation and soon had the pleasure of 
seeing these social satires appear in the 
Major’s paper (anonymously, of course), 
with many local touches I had given 
them before they passed under his expe- 
rienced pen. 

My year in the city was a more fruit- 
ful one to me in observation and enjoy- 
ment than this sketch of my early strug- 
gles as a writer may lead one to sup- 
pose. I pass over everything which does 
not bear directly upon the main subject; 
having mentioned the pencil-case en- 
graving merely to show how I at one 
time eked out a precarious livelihood. I 
was more than once reduced to my last 
sixpence, but I do not remember that I 
ever once lost hope or a certain philo- 
sophical cheerfulness, which has enabled 
me all my life to bear uncomplainingly 
my full share of the hardships and dis- 
appointments of authors. 

In August, 1848, | went to Boston for 
the purpose of forming some connection 
with the weekly press outside of New 
York, and found there so good a market 
for my small literary wares, that what 
was at first intended as a visit became a 
permanent residence. The pay I received 
from the most liberal of the Boston 
papers was small; but I no longer had 
any difficulty in getting my articles 
accepted. Finding stories most in de- 
mand, I wrote mostly stories, producing 
a great number, long and short, which I 
printed under the pseudonym of ‘* Paul 
Creyton.” This [assumed for the reason 
that I was well aware of my work being 
only that of a *prentice-hand, and wished 
to reserve my real name for more mature 
compositions. I labored under the very 
great disadvantage of being obliged to 
‘arn a certain sum weekly for my cur- 
rent expenses, and the wonder to me is, 
as I look back to those days of forced pro- 
ductiveness, that I did not write worse 
trash. The most flourishing of the Bos- 
ton weeklies paid its writers only two 
dollars a column, or one hundred dollars 
for a novelette running through ten or 
twelve numbers. Lucky the man who 
could get a commission to write one of 
those long stories! Some of the popular 
papers paid only half these rates, while 
others kept to the *‘ good old rule, the 
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simple plan,” of giving little or nothing 
for contributions. 

I have dwelt chiefly upon this period 
of my life because I think few writers 
who will tell their stories can look back 
and still have in their 
youth relied solely for a subsistence upon 
their Nearly every successful 
writer of fiction I know has had in time 
of need an independent income, or a 


so far, fewer 


pens. 


public office, or an editorship, or some 
other regular occupation to relieve him 
from the constant necessity of harrowing 
his imagination for daily bread. And 
this should be. I should not 
dare, even in these more propitious days, 


is as it 


to give any young man such advice as 
kind old Major Noah gave me. To the 
most actively creative mind, intervals of 
rest are required ; and it is then a whole- 
some change to turn from the task of in- 
vention to the routine of a profession, or 
even to the light labor of reviewing or of 
editing the writings of others. 

I did a little editing in my youth ; in 
1849 I in starting the Boston 
Yankee Nation, which did not live long, 
and did not deserve to. After its demise 
I, for a short time, assisted Ben. Perley 
Poore in editing his Sentinel, which 
I remember I once nearly killed, during 
his absence in Washington, by writing 
for it an editorial on the ** Fugitive Slave 
Law.” I heart an abolitionist, 
but I penned my article with so much 
judicial impartiality that subscribers on 


assisted 


Was at 


both sides of the question set up the ter- 
The 
paper was soon stopped ata loss to me 
of eight dollars a week, but decidedly to 
the gain, I fancy, of my friend, Major 
Poore; and I had no more experience in 
editing until Our Young Folks was 
started by Ticknor & Fields long after- 
ward. 

I followed as faithfully as I could 
Major Noah’s advice with regard to 
writing prose instead of poetry. Having 
burned my metrical romances, I wrote 
verse only at long intervals for the next 
ten years, printing occasionally a piece 
in the weekly papers, or in Sartain’s or 
Putnam's Magazine. Then, with the 
ampler leisure gained by the publication 
of my novels, I returned to my early 
love. I was one of the original corps 
of contributors to the Atlantic Monthly, 


rifying howl, **Stop my paper !’ 


EXPERIENCE 


AS AN AUTHOR. 


started in 1857, and in it I printed, be- 


sides stories, essays, and sketches of 
travel, a number of, poems, afterwards 
collected with others in the three 


volumes named after ‘‘The Vagabonds,” 
‘*The Emigrant’s Story, and ‘*‘ A Home 
Idyl.” Some of these, as well as all the 
pieces in ** The Book of Gold and other 
Poems,” appeared originally in Harper's. 
The publication of two 
magazines marked the 
new era of prosperity for American 
authors. Other monthlies have followed 
in the same field; and at the same time 
we have a far higher order of literary 
weeklies than could possibly have ex- 
isted forty years ago. These successful 
periodicals no doubt injure the sales of 
But, on the other hand, 
they offer the writer the immense ad- 
vantage of first printing his novel or 
history in their pages or columns, from 
which often a much greater compensa 
tion is derived than the the 
book alone would afford. 


these great 


opening of a 


average books. 


sales of 


I cannot close this very brief and im- 
perfect account of my experience as an 
author without speaking of a class of 
books which a sort of fatality has im 
pelled me to write. When at the close 
of 1870, being then editor of Our Young 
Folks, I was looking for somebody to 
write a for the 
year, one of the publishers suggested 
that I should write it myself. The re 
sult ‘Jack Hazard and his For 
tunes,” which proved so popular that I 
was impelled to follow it up with four 
other stories, all of which had ‘‘ Jack” 


serial story following 


Was 


for a hero. The last two of these ran 
as serials in The St. Nicholas after it 
had absorbed Our Young Folks, and 


were followed by others of a similar 
character in the new magazine. Mean 
while I began to write for the Youth’s 
Companion short stories, out of which 
gradually grew one serial story a year, 
to be issued afterward in book form. Al] 
of these I have written, not so much 
from choice, as in answer to an actual 
immediate demand for a style of story 
which should be good literature and in- 
terest at the same time old and young. 
I have been the more willing to do this 
because the love story, which is consid- 
ered indispensable in most novels, has 
been so overdone as to have become flat 
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and unprofitable except when retouched, 
as it rarely is, by the hand of a master; 
and because [ was glad of an opportunity 
to produce a sort of minor novel true to 
life, with other elements of interest re- 
placing that stale material. This is 


hardly the work I at first set out to do. 
But it is perhaps as well that we cannot 
always bend the world to our will; and I 
long since learned to be thankful that 
no publisher was found to print my 
first thin volume of very thin verse. 


GENERAL GRANT'S HABITS. 


THE recent publication of Gen. Raw- 
lins’s letter calls public attention to the 
personal habits of Gen. Grant. Whether 
it was manly in Rawlins to write such 
a letter, and whether it was the truest 
form of friendship to preserve a copy of 
the same for future inspection, are ques- 
tions which others must decide. Con- 
ceding that Rawlins wrote that letter, 
yet, according to my ideas of courage 
and friendship, he would have given a 
higher exhibition of these virtues had he 
spoken to his chief, rather than written 
him. It appears upon the face of the 
letter that Rawlins in person delivered 
it, and therefore he had the ear of his 
friend. He confesses that he was not 
sure of the fact which he deprecated; he 
had his suspicions, but was not certain 
that his suspicions were well founded. 
He should have known the certainty of 
the fact, admitting of no doubt what- 
ever, before accusing his illustrious chief. 
According to his own statement, he had 
only heard that Grant had taken a glass 
of wine with Dr. McMillan at Gen. Sher- 
man’s headquarters, and he had seen 
a box of wine in front of Grant's tent 
which had not been opened, but which, 
somebody told him, was to be used when 
Vicksburg was taken. He did not see 
Grant drink; but found him where the 
wine-bottle was empty, In company with 
those who drank, and who urged him 
to drink likewise. In all this he says 
nothing from personal knowledge. He 
complains of Grant's lack of promptness, 
decision and clearness of expression, 
as proof of the fact alleged. Yet he is 
not sure, and confesses that he may be 
wrong in his suspicions. This plea of 
suspicion indicates that Rawlins feared 
that he was accusing his friend wrongly. 
or that he dreaded his wrath. 

The public will naturally ask why 
Rawlins preserved an exact copy of this 
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personal and confidential letter to be 
read by posterity ? Was it to prove he 
dared to be a true friend, that he himself 
was the savior of the country, or was 
it to confirm the injurious rumors that 
Grant was an inebriate? The question 
properly arises how such a man as Raw- 
lins—the chosen friend of Grant, the 
most intimate friend that he had, who 
knew him as no other man knew him, 
who was his chief of staff, and in con- 
stant communication with him as com- 
manding-general, and who was with him 
on the occasions mentioned in the let- 
ter—could have been ignorant whether 
Grant was drunk or sober; and why he 
based his letter on army rumors and per- 
sonal suspicion. Iam frank to say that 
Rawlins’s letter of itself is not sufficient 
to prove its purpose. 

The resurrection of this letter presents 
a far worse aspect. If the object was: to 
illustrate the fidelity, friendship, and 
courage of Rawlins, the end is defeated 
by the letter itself. If the intention is 
to confirm accusations previously made 
against Grant, the end is not reached, 
because of the insufficiency of the proof. 
If it is to give a new expression to the 
malignity that assailed our illustrious 
countryman while he lived, it will do no 
harm now to the lamented dead, but will 
reflect infinite discredit upon the ma- 
ligners of a man whose memory all na- 
tions love to honor. 

Grant never claimed to be a total ab- 
stainer, but only that he was a temperate 
man. This was a subject of frequent 
conversation between the General and 
the writer. There were, however, years 
in the latter part of his life when he 
abstained totally. There are wild rumors 
that after Grant had resigned his com- 
mission in the regular army and while 
a farmer in Missouri, he was given to 
dissipation. I once recalled this period 
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| 
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of his life in conversation with him, and 
he denied the rumor. In referring to 
this time in his life, Col. Frank A. 
Burr in his biography of Gen. Grant, 
page 125, repels the assertion, and quotes 
from an old army friend who had met 
Grant in 1859 on the steps of the Planter’s 
House in St. Louis, the 
homely garb of a horny-handed son of 


‘dressed in 


toil, with pants tucked in his boots and 


his blacksnake whip in his hand,” and 
who said: ** [recall the conversation per 
fectly wellin which I related to Gen. Sedg 


in) 





wick this meeting with Gen. 
1859, and remember distinctly saying that 
there was no more the appearance of dis 


sIpation in G 


in those of a child. 


cant’s face and manner than 
[ reeall how Sede 
reviewed t | 


had 


LW 7 rae 
We contrasted the dress in 


ie 1 
myself wether the 


wiek and 
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MMEHtV Changes TOUP Vears broug! 


to Grant. 


whieh he h d hauled his wood and the 
uniform ef power which he was at 
moment ¢ our conversation entitled to 
wearin handling the armies. Both of 
us agreed that merit, not fortune, was th 


as . ; 
medium of the phenomenon. 


n pride themselves in } 


pome mm LaVINne 


ani ar 
CNEPCISE a supreme Miuence over 


ind destiny : there are not 








units en hin a hund to lame 
thos ho claim this distinction. My 
long and personal acquaintance with 
Grant convinced me that no man lived 


who acted more largely and constantly 
intellect 
and the convictions of bis own conscience 
than did Grant. He did not de- 


spise criticism, reject advice, nor scorn 


from the dictations of his own 
Gen. 


rebuke; but the great acts of his life were 
spontaneous, and the expression of his 
own individuality. 

This is true habits. 
Let us take a few facts: When traveling 
in India he was surrounded with social 
customs, to disregard which required the 


of his personal 


strongest will and the firmest purpose. 
Not a few foreign residents in the East 
are hard drinkers. There were not hours 
enough in the day for Grant to accept 
the invitations he received. To be court- 
eous, he not infrequently accepted invi- 
tations to half a dozen tiffins on the same 
day, at each one of which he would re- 
main a few moments, until the last one 
had been reached. At all these gather- 
ings, wines and liquors were freely used. 
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He became so thoroughly disgusted with 
the custom that, his return to his 
hotel, he said to his wife: ** Julia, I do 
not intend to take another glass of wine 


on 


to please anybody.” That was in 1878, 
and from that time forward to Mount 
McGregor his temperance habits were 


above suspicion. 
From Caleutta he to Burmah. 
The reception committee furnished large 


went 


baskets of champagne and liquors. These 


were subject to Grant's orders, 


disappointment and disgust of the com 


mittee, the baskets were not opened 


Surprise was expressed ; but Grant simply 


said: *‘Gentlemen, L do not wish 


any 


to drink,” and v~askets were 


returned unopened to Caleutta I re 


eeived accounts of this ineident from 
Gen. Litchfield, late Consul-General t 
India, and from Mes. Grant. 

After Grant reached Californ his 
old friends were the witnesses of this ney 


proof of his personal decision. While in 


Mexico his enthusiastic admir 


the eitv of 
ers invited him to what is called 
inner.” Bi 


he mformed me that Gen. Gra 


“a wine 


' ; ; ‘ 
shop Harris was present. and 


Ht Gelrpe 
his glasses upside down. 


ately turned 


When 1 returned from California, to 
be with him in his last days, he said to 
me on one oceasion : Che phy sicians 
want me to take milk punch, but I do 
not wish to take it,” id he did not. 


During the 


Mount MeGregor, when his speech was 


long and weary days at 
gone and his languor extreme, 
steda glass of Old Madeira, 
ablet: ** I don’t 


some one 


present sug¢ 





but Grant wrote me this 


ta 
like alcoholic drinks. They stimulate 
me for a while and leave me worse. I 
must, therefore, decline to take it. U.S. 


Grant.” 

I have preserved this tablet, which to 
me is of precious value, indicating, as it 
does, Grant’s knowledge of himself, the 
quickness of his decision, and the firm 
ness of his:purpose. In this is his glory. 
When they who have caused the hearts 
of the surviving ** widow and the father- 
less” to bleed afresh, are dead and forgot- 
ten, General Grant will live in the affee 
tions of mankind, not only as patriot and 
philanthropist, but as the man who ful 
filled that saving of Scripture: ** He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that 


taketh a city.” John P. Newman. 
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WHAT CAME 


BY THE REV. C. 


I: 


THE events here narrated occurred 
more than four years ago, preceding by 
a brief period the servile outbreak in 
Santa Cruz. I was at that time a gradu 
ate from a medical college, fresh from 
honors; and being still young and merry, 
felt myself at liberty to take a prolonged 
vacation In order to win a beard and a 
grave uspect ere venturing to enter 
soberly upon professional work. The 
West Indies were chosen as imy first 
scene of adventure, to be followed the 

England and the 
Continent. And, pursuant of plan, I 


made iny first voyage at sea. 


ensuing stummer by 


Doubtless vovages are in general very 
much alike, and not only to the sea-sick 
novice but no less to the seasoned tray 
eler seem monotonous and tedious: vet 
the four or tive davs steaming which 
carried our little company into the ring 
of fairy islands brought to mea revela 
tion and a perpetual rapture. We left 
New York in December, during # pierce 
ing northwester: snow lying on the Ber 
gen Hills and the Staten Island slopes, 
and snowflakes flying in the air. In 
forty-eight hours all the passengers were 
on deck, without winter wraps, thank- 
ing Heaven for a calm sea, a mild sweet 
atmosphere and a splendid sunset. And 
hour after hour the air softened and the 
sea calmed down; winter thawed into 
spring, and spring blossomed into sum- 
mer. The group of travelers grew at 
first mildly hilarious and then extremely 
sociable. Each became vastly interested 
in the other's personality. history, health 
and business. 

There was an English merchant re- 
turning to his affairs at Point-a-Pitre, 
in Guadaloupe, with a very beautiful 
Barbadian, his charming wife: these de- 
lightful and intelligent people never 
tired of giving varied and exact infor- 
mation touching the natural products and 
business prospects of the Lesser Antilles. 
I remember an aged Scotchman from 
Canada hurrying south in hope to re- 
store enfeebled health. and an over- 
worked Canadian lawyer, not too far 
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gone in nervous prostration for right 
jolly good-fellowship. And speaking of 
invalids, there come to mind a French 
gentleman from Philadelphia, and a pale 
and weary daughter, over whose wasting 
form the gentle father bent with a solic- 
itude and tenderness very touching. 
Then there was the inevitable bridal 
couple, a charming harmony of stalwart 
OF these 


last, mv narrative requires that 1 should 


manliness and pretty girlhood. 


speak more fully. 
Maj vv Morehouse. somewhat oT a mili- 
it think he had been 


tary man « drum- 


mer-boyv in the ervil war, verv) young 





but very brave—was agent for a grea 
New York shipping firm, and on his way 
to Santa Cruz to regulate dittculties 


} 


which had broken out between the su 


perintendent and the laborers on a plan 


tation owned and managed by his em- 


plovers. His pretty bride was a **svm- 

paonvy im red and white,” young, gay 
] > 4 2 

and Inpresstonabie; Just vain enough to 





be charming and quite sufficient! 





quettish to arouse the Major’s occasional 
jealousy. 

L shall never forget my first sight of 
her, as startled by her unusual comeli- 
ness [I gazed almost rudely upon her 
sweet voung face, the color now nearly 
all gone from her soft rounded cheeks. 
Her husband had succumbed to the first 
swell of old ocean and retired to his un- 
easy couch: but the brave little wife sat 
opposite me, all alone and pensive. The 
soup and the steak had been rejected; 
the collation of odds and ends, usual in 
such first repasts at sea, lay untouched, 
Her dainty pink fingers were toying with 
a bunch of grapes. Would she? could 
she /—eat them ¢—in this rolling sea /— 
with Henry abed in agony and mamma 
weeping at home—and all her pretty wed- 
ding gifts at Tiffany s—and such a strange 
I would 
not take ten patients’ fees—and, young 
as 1 am, with not much of a beard for all 
my travels, ten patients’ fees now make a 
very neat little sum of money—for that 
pretty sight. Were I a painter and could 
transfer it to canvas, I am sure it would 
win me a medal for a masterpiece. 


malaise, so near to her heart 7 
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But on the morrow the Major and the 
Pretty Bride—for so I must call her, and 
ever will, even should I live to see her 
in gray hair—were on deck, a trifle pale, 
each comforting the other in those de- 
hghtful little attentions which newly- 
married people can neither refrain from 
nor conceal. 

The daily occupation of the group of 
which the people I have described were 
the principal figures, was, course, 
trifling and monotonous; but none tired 
of it. We spent many hours trying to 
catch sargasso weed with a hook of wire, 
no easy matter from the deck of a steamer 
plowing through the billows eleven miles 
an hour. A flying-fish would oceasion- 
ally afford infinite surprise and delight. 
If a sail hove in sight, many were the 
conjectures as to her nationality, cargo 
and destination. And when night fell 
and sunset raptures had subsided, came 
music—in fact, only a violin played vil- 
lainously by a young South American 
aristocrat bound for Caraccas—and 
dance. 

One evening in the moonlight dance 
ou deck the Pretty Bride honored me 
with her hand, and I do assure you, that 
old Turk, the Major, was just a trifle 
uneasy. It seemed fitting that the scene 
should change the next morning, and 
that we should find ourselves anchored 
off Paradise. 

Picture a range of emerald mountains 
rising out of the sapphire sea, from the 
blue of the waters to the blue of the mid- 
heavens, green in luxuriant verdure of 
field aud forest, the slopes ascending in 
gentle curves, ever more steep, until they 
pierced the clouds in peaks and ridges. 
Opposite our mooring-place was a little 
town called Christianstadt—for the island 
of Santa Cruz, or St. Croix, is a Danish 
possession: this was embowered and in 
part hidden in tropical vegetation. Above 
this greenery and beyond it were broad 
sugar plantations, and then forests over 
all. 

Cocoanut trees on the lower slopes and 
along shore gracefully inclined their 
lofty heads of immense leaves, some of 


of 


a 


which were green and erect, some yel- 
low and drooping; and the languid ex 
quisites seemed as if about to begin a 
mazy dance nature's tapestry of 
verdure, each with a partner. Splendid 


over 
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rows of royal palms could be discerned 
on the background uplands, giving state 
liness to the entrances of of the 
plantations. The great pale-green fronds 
of bananas, torn to ribbons by the in 
cessant trade-winds, formed everywhere 
a conspicuous contrast to the dark-green 
of the immense mango and 
tamarind. 
ly, as little fleeey showers came every 
now and then flitting over the hill-tops 
from the east. <A veil of gauze rose and 
fell and lifted again, never quite conceal- 
ing and never wholly uncovering the 
charms of the landscape. 

We were all on deck, except the feeble 
Seotchman. The lively Canadian law- 
yer was taking a photograph of the 
fairyland. The merchant Point- 
a-Pitre was didactically dissecting the 
landscape very correctly into each par- 
ticular species of 


some 


fine-leaved 
The scene was the more love- 


from 


object: for he knew 
every tree, bush or vine in sight. The 
genial Frenchman from Philadelphia 
was in rapture at thought of the im- 
provement such balmy air—he was 
bound for St. Kitts—would bring his in- 
valid daughter. The beautiful Barba- 
dian was in tears over this reminder of 
her dear native isle which she had not 
visited in two years. Major Morehouse 
was serious; his hour of grave responsi- 
bility had come; his Pretty Bride, how- 
ever, was gay; a cluster of island roses, 
procured of a boatwoman, already at her 
throat. To him the winter meant ex- 
tremely distasteful work in an enervat- 
ing climate; to her it meant honeymoon, 
luxurious ease, merry adventure, and 
harmless coquetries. 

‘** Fair madame,” said I, ** shall you not 
find the winter in yonder garden a little 
too much like your past summer at New- 
port and Bar Harbor, and too much of a 


contrast with our gay New York? No 
5 o'clock teas, no opera, no concerts, no 


charity ball! Stars need a firmament.” 

‘You forget that stars shine brighter 
in the night, and you give me no credit 
for my entire devotion to my gallant 
husband here. Nor do you suspect my 
love of nature and dehght in novelty. 
I confess that Iam a little bit worldly, 
and I fear the gayeties of New York will 
be missed. But I expect compensations 
New York, [have enjoyed several seasons. 
This will be something quite new.” 
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Twill think of you often as swing- 
Ing in a hammock and reading a novel, 
half-asleep, a voluntary exile, animated 
by lofty devotion to a husband's inter- 
ests.” 

‘Nay, think of me under orange blos- 
soms, With roses and jessamines on every 
side and palms waving overhead, and O, 
such dreamy landscape, and, O, such 
odorous air! And on just such a planta- 
tion as Josephine rambled over! I have 
been watching these little showers that 
slide down the slopes to us—like saucy 
boys in my own Vermont midwinter- 
born of the cloud and of the mountain: 
see how they only breathe on the vegeta- 
tion and barely moisten it as they glide 
by. 
‘Then there will be visiting, calls and 
lunches, and formidable dinners, and 
gallant Danish planters, and tropical 
ladies with languid, luminous eyes. The 
Major did not want to bring me; but, 
would you think it of me, I teased him 
into it, didn’t I, Henry? And I antici- 
pate no end of romance and luxury and 
novelty. O, Dr. Merivale, come back to 
Santa Cruz and help me to enjoy it all.” 

The Major listened in amused silence 
and did not second the closing appeal, 
but directly called our attention to the 
fact that the usual formal proceedings in 
entering a port had taken place, and as 
the steamer must spend the day at her 
mooring in discharging cargo, we might 
best take breakfast and prepare to go 
ashore. 

It was the most natural thing in the 
world that | should find myself, ere long, 
with the Major and the Pretty Bride in 
a great, ungainly, but safe boat, rowed 
by a tall, superb-looking mulatto, who 
was clad in a neat white suit of linen. 
This boatman was very different in ap- 
pearance and manner from the other 
negroes, who offered us conveyance. He 
spoke English fluently and correctly, 
and was reserved and courteous In bear- 
ing; but not communicative, and a little 
resentful of patronage. When asked 
how he had come to master English so 
exactly, he replied, with some indication 
of annoyance, that he was from Virginia. 

We were landed at a wharf fronting a 
pretty plaza, back of which arose a 
stately courthouse. As the Major was 
to drive his wife directly to Clausholm, 
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which was to be their home for the win- 
ter, and as a carriage from that planta- 
tion was in waiting, he tarried only 
long enough to show me a path to the 
left, leading under mahogany 
trees to a little botanical garden. Then 
he tucked his bride—who was smiling 
me a rosy farewell and bidding me return 
—into a carriage, and they were off ina 
whirl. 

I wandered for several hours about 
the garden, bewildered over its new 
forms and delighted with its very weeds. 
Then I strolled up and down the erude 
thoroughfares and suburbs, pausing in 
the little market place, where amid un- 
savory smells, colored women sat beside 
tiny piles of vegetables and fruit—yams, 
cush-cush, sweet potato, sweet sop, sour 
sop, golden apple, banana, and mango. 
Then I returned to the plaza fronting 
the sea, where we had landed and found 
a colored overseer in charge of a gang 
of prisoners, who were chopping with 
immense clumsy hoes at the grass of the 
small lawn before the customhouse. I 
asked a colored lad, who had come from 
the States and could speak English—as 
indeed, can many of his race in Santa 
Cruz—the reason for this preposterous 
conduct. 

‘“Whah, Yah! 
ebil doers—dat are grass! 
Dey do dat ebery day.” 

‘But why so many to do so little 
work?” 

‘““Whah, Massa—yah! yah! ef dey 
didn’t do dat, dey wouldn’t—nohow— 
have nuffin else todo. Yah! yah!” 

Many darkies of both sexes and every 
age, and all shades of complexion, were 
round about me, for the most part of 
uncouth aspect and a low grade of intel- 
ligence. And, without exception, they 
made me the subject of serutiny, and 
in many cases, I fear, of unfavorable 
comment. I was surrounded by a (thun- 
der) ‘ cloud of witnesses.” Searce a real 
full-blooded white man had I seen, and 
not a native lady in white anywhere. 
And I began to feel disappointed and 
homesick. Nature was beautiful, but 
man was vile. The trees were green, 
but the men were black! If this island 
were indeed the Paradise it seemed from 
afar, then clearly the Adam and Eve 
therein must be adjudged of African de 


some 


Massa / yah !—dem 


Yah! yah! 
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scent and long since fallen! What though 
every shrub blossomed perpetually and 
fruit drooping 
bough, if humanity so favored could pro- 


ripened ever on each 
duce only such barbarians! 

T suspect now that the tropical heat 
coming so soon after the northwesters 
of New York, had something to do with 
my distress; but, whatever the cause, for 
a moment L was lonesome and wretched. 
And | 
mango tree and gazed moodily out upon 
the silent, boundless, mysterious ocean. 

L confess that such a mood was simply 
preposterous, for I was in a land of light, 
plenty, beauty and peace; and [ wanted 
to be there. Moreover, I was myself by 
nature healthful, hopeful and cheerful. 
[ should not mention so trifling a matter 


went and stood under a great 


as this mood, had it not proyoked one 
deep sigh, which brought a sequel. 

L sighed! 

And there came an 
little of 
my head, and at first saw nothing but 
the dusky cloud of loungers; then, 
treating a little, I perceived on the other 


soft, low. 
turned 


echo, a 
breathing distress! | 


re- 


side of the trunk of the mango tree a 
slight girlish figure, all unconscious of 
a form most dainty in out 
line, dressed in exquisite simplicity, and 
vreat. dignity in bearing. Moving 


my nearness 


of 
forward, I could glance into her beauti- 
ful face and perceive that her violet blue 
eyes, filled with tears, were gazing out 
upon the sunny sea and the steamer rid- 
ing at anchor. 
tenance [ had never seen on any woman: 
it was beauty, but of a high and unusual 
type, not merely a symmetry of feature 
and a brilliancy and play of color 
the Pretty Bride —but something 
more, less definable and less deseribable. 
Thought, resolve, a large and magnani- 
mous soul inspired that form, those feat 


A more impressive coun- 


as 


in 


ures. 


L was reminded of the Lady im ** Co- 
mus”: of Una in the * Faerie Queen ~ 
uid T knew at once that no rudest boor 


would venture to insult such a presence, 
and | believed that even hungry lions 
would fawn her feet. Yet she was 
only a young girl, scarcely yet a woman. 


at 


It may have been rude, but T could 
not avert my eyes from this lovely 
vision. She was all unconscious, gazing 
with hunger of the soul out upon the 
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sea. Her complexion was remarkable; 
untouched by the tropical 
climate. It was fair, pearly and trans 
lucent; the flush on the cheeks seeming 
to shine as through porcelain. Indeed, ] 
found myself comparing this elegant and 
delicate creature with some exquisite 
vase; one that the tap of a rude finger 
might demolish, yet to possess it a king 
would give half his realm. 

She stood against that 


seemingly 


background of 
and hideous men and women, a 
wonderful contrast of mind against mat 
ter, of spirit against flesh—insubstantial 
as the gauzy shower which just then 
tlittine down the uplands, 
stately as the royal palms discernible up 
the slopes, beautiful as the shell-flower 
which was blossoming on 
at hand. 

And as a tear or two rolled down her 
velvet cheeks, and again a deep sigh 
came unbidden, | murmured to myself: 
*A Danish blue 
weary of tropical 
home!” 


gross 


Was from 


bushes close 


princess, of blood. 


torpor. longing for 

Just then, a vicious pony, attached to 
a wWalting cabriolet and in the immediate 
background, reared, kicked and rushed at 
the princess, sadly demolishing my theory 
as to her inviolability in the eyes of the 
brute creation. The driver, a_ stupid 
black, seemed bewildered and unable to 
control the animal. Whether the prin 
cess was really in danger I cannot now 
but [ am that I dashed gal 
lantly to her rescue. When the pony 
was well under the power of my brawny 
arm (toughened by many a college row 
ing match and wrestle) I turned to the 
fair maiden, and bowing low. said in 
French, for I knew that all princesses 
were taught to converse fluently in that 


say, sure 


language: 
* Pardon, my 
boldness: but I presume this to be your 


Mademoiselle, excuse 
pony, and your driver scarce seems its 
master.” 

Her blue eves opened wide, as she re 
turned my adoring gaze, having seen me 
now for the first time: and a surprised 
but somewhat merry smile chased away 
every trace of sadness from her sweet 
I verily believe the pony's 
antics had not disturbed for one moment 
her musing upon the sea. It must have 
seemed to her that a white vouth had 


young face. 
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dropped from the sky at her horse's 
head. In excellent French, musically 
uttered in a rich contralto voiee, she 
simply responded: 

*T thank you, sir. The pony is very 
vicious and needs a strong arm, and 
Erik is none too clever a driver. You 
are quick and brave. Adieu.” 

And she sprang into the cabriolet and 
waved a little white hand. Erik’s whip 
arm came down with a terrible cut upon 
the beast, and the princess disappeared in 
a whirl of dust. 


On reaching the steamer a curious 
scene occurred. All day long the gang- 
way had been besieged by boatmen, 
vociferous for passengers. They had 
even been none too delicate about intrud- 
ing upon the deck itself. Again and 
again, officers and crew had roughly 
warned them off. They were insolent, 
and at last the captain, out of patience, 
ordered a sailor to throw a_bucketful 
of dish-water over a half-dozen fellows 
cumbering the gangway. Most of those 
who caught this shower-bath only 
grinned good-naturedly and scampered 
into their boats: it was a rude joke, 
which they were able to appreciate. But 
one was quite differently affected: he 
was the handsome, tidy mulatto al 
ready described. This man, whom we 
had praised as a marvel of self-control 
and gentlemanly dignity, now fell into 
a rage dreadful to see and hear. He 
stood up in his boat, his linen garments 
that had seemed so clean, dripping and 
limp with the dirty water; and he cursed 
the ship and all it carried and all white 
men. He would have terrible revenge. 
The venom of his imprecations seemed 
the more horrible because of the correct- 
ness of his impassioned speech, which 
was in English irreproachable save for 
its profanity. Nor did the torrent of in- 
vective, swollen until it well-nigh choked 
utterance, cease for full ten minutes. 

** This,” said the merchant from Point- 
a-Pitre, “is a significant incident. It 
shows you the real, concealed, deep-abid 
ing sentiment of the colored race, in all 
these islands. They hate us, and they 
will destroy us and then themselves as 
soon as they can. Thus they have done 
and are doing in Hayti.” 
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But [ soon forgot the splendid mulatto 
and his rage, and fell into a reverie 
about the princess. Night brought me 
only vivid dreams; again and again, the 
delicate maiden in tears gazed out upon 
the sea; all night she stood luminous 
over against a dark background of sav- 
agery. By morning I had convinced 
myself that to proceed farther on my 
journey, without another interview with 
that beautiful being, would be quite 
impossible, 

The steamship line by which I was 
voyaging has a generous regulation, 
permitting travelers to stop over at 
‘ports of call;” and of this I determined 
to avail myself. To be sure, Santa 
Cruz was not one of their regular ports 
of call; but should no other vessel of the 
line drop anchor here again within rea- 
sonable time, it would be easy to go to 
St. Kitts and ‘* catch on” there. 

Thus it resulted, that when the steamer 
toward noon weighed anchor and disap- 
peared, | could have been found, ‘* grip- 
sack” in hand, as if waiting for a train 
of cars, under the mango tree, now as 
sacred to me as Gautama’s mango to 
Buddhist devotion. Indifferent to the 
*vah! vahs!” of my sable environment, 
[ fell to musing upon that most perplex- 
ing of life’s problems: ‘* whether or not 
[ be a fool?” Then, unheeding the 
swarm of negroes, plying me with need- 
less proffers of fruit and hateful sugyes- 
tions of counsel in Danish—which I could 
not understand—I strolled through the 
streets hoping to find an American white 
man who could advise me as to board 
and lodging. 

Whom should I stumble against but 
the Major. His eyes opened wide at 
sight of me, and I fancied that a flush 
of displeasure mounted his cheek. 

* You have lost your steamer!” said 
he shortly. 

‘Say rather the steamer has lost me. 
The island pleases me and I thought | 
would stop over a trip.” 

** But the steamer of this line seldom 
calls at Santa Cruz. Our stop here was 
by special arrangement.” 

* Oh! the Royal Mail will get me to 
St. Kitts next week, and there I can 
catch on.” 

It was a warm midday, but the Major 

a wonderfully kind-hearted feliow in 
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general—actually froze. His manner 
began to chill me to the marrow. Sud- 


denly it occurred to me that perchance 
he might fancy my change of plan a 


tribute of admiration to his Pretty 
Bride. I saw that I must give hima 


hint of the real motive, even at the ex 
pense of seeming supremely ridiculous. 

**The fact is, Major, an extraordinary 
occurrence took place yesterday and ] 
am stopping to pursue the sequel.” 

*“* Kh!” 

‘IT saw Danish princess in some 
agony of hidden grief—in short, she was 
in tears, and I must learn the cause.” 

** And wipe the tears away’ Exactly!” 
The Major’s old cordial manner came 
back, and he began stroking his iron- 
gray moustache. He continued: 

‘Yes, to be sure. You are a physi- 
cian, I know, and the cause of those 
tears might be indigestion. H’m! a 
Danish princess! Strange, Wilson said 
nothing of royalty being on the island. 
But stay, what caused you to think that 
this tearful maiden *in agony of hidden 
grief,’ so well hidden that you saw it, 
is a princess at all? The scions of roy- 
alty are not so plentiful as bananas and 


a 


cocoanuts down here.” 

** Well, this is a Danish island,” said 
I, beginning to be embarrassed. 

The Majorsmiled sardonically. ** Now, 
my dear fellow, please be so good as to 
describe this scion of royalty. Was she 
fat, dark, coarse-featured, with white 
eyes, freckled face. and yellow hair? 
Danish princesses, I believe, generally 
fill out some such sketch.” 

‘** Heavens, no! and a truce to your 
untimely raillery. She was beautiful as 
an angel, and a deal more dignified than 
angels are usually supposed to be. Her 
eyes were like pansies, her hair pure 
gold, her complexion translucent as al- 
Never did 1] 
woman such princely bearing. 
stupidity of her driver Erik—” 

‘What! what! Erik!—oho! aha! I 


before in 


And the 


abaster. see 


begin to see through this millstone. Ha! 
ha! ha! TH wager a thousand dollars 
it was our little Heatherblossom from 
Maine. But then she never weeps, and 
she has no hidden agonies, though if 
she had, nor you nor I nor any one 
would know of it. Tell me now the 


whole story.” 
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And I narrated the incident with elab- 
orate descriptions; though, in fact, it was 
more of an event to feel than to describe. 
and to any but an interested party, not 


much of an event at all. The Major 
pondered. 
“She must have been homesick, and 


have come down for a glimpse of the 
American steamer; though she told no 
Nor would she be likely to, for 
she is wonderfully self-controlled 
such a young person. She is almost a 
child—only eighteen—and dearly loves 
her parents, and is their idol: she has a 
charming home in Maine, and I suppose 
she pines for it. See here! where do 
vou stop? What, nowhere as yet? Go 
back with me to the Clausholm for a few 
days and you shall see vour Danish prin- 
cess, and I will speak a good word for 
you. Mrs. Wilson, dear kind soul, will 
welcome you, and my wife will join you 
in a dance—she says I am clumsy when 
‘light fantastic ”*—_that if 
vou can leave our little Heatherblossom 
for an oceasional aside. Only I warn 
you that Heatherblossom not the 
kind of girl that can be flirted with. 
Come; here is your Erik, and you shall 
give him in the art of driv 
ing.” 

Sure enough, Erik drove up the fam- 
iar cabriolet with the vicious pony: 
and in a few moments we were dashing: 
over a country road, ascending through 
broad fields of sugar-cane to the moist 
uplands. The air was warm but not hot, 
and was redolent of delicious odors. A 
great profusion of wild-flowers 
along the roadside, with occasional trees; 
tamarinds and cocoa-palms. 
As we rose, we often caught glimpses of 
the sea, far away behind, sinking down 
below us. 


one so. 


for 


on toe is, 


is 


lessons 


grew 


mangoes, 


‘We are going,” said the Major ** to 
Clausholm, a plantation of great extent 
and value, owned by the firm I repre 
sent and superintended by a gentleman 
named Wilson, very honorable and 
just man, but a very severe disciplina 
rian. Of late he has had much trouble 
with his field-hands, and i come with 
full power to right all wrongs and ad 
just all difficulties. I fear I 
late, and that the excitement 
as to render the displacement of Wilson 
But this I would regret.” 


a 


am too 


is so high 


necessary, 
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‘Ts it true that trouble with the 
hands is chronic in the West Indies ?” 

‘The West India Islands are in more 
senses than one volcanic. Subterranean 
fires are everywhere close beneath us in 
this region. The negroes are free, and 
the laws protect them only too well. 
The result is irregular and imperfect 
service and great insolence. A superin- 
tendent stands between two fires. He 
must satisfy his employers with large 
profits, and these he must somehow 
make on a falling market and with lazy 
tield-hands. The colored population of 
all the islands are in perpetual discon- 
tent; and, looking eagerly toward Hayti, 
expect a time when they, too, shall be 
able somehow to crowd off the whites 
and divide the land among themselves. 
On this island bad blood has been brew- 
ing for some time, and an outbreak of 
some sort would not surprise me, as the 
whites are few and scattered. 

‘*Our own plantation—a very impor- 
tant one—seems tobe a focus of discontent. 
Wilson writes me that a mulatto—by 
the way, ason of a Confederate officer— 
of great intelligence but of ungovernable 
passions, was recently discharged from 
his position as a sub-overseer for unbear- 
able insolence, and now he hovers near, 
doing all in his power to excite mutiny. 
The fellow is become a boatman, and | 
suspect was the handsome mulatto in 
the faultless linen, who rowed us ashore 
yesterday. Wilson, though a just em- 
ployer, is a little harsh in manner and 
will not be trifled with nor bullied.” 

**T think I have had a taste of that 
fellow’s eloquence,” said I, recalling the 
scene on the water of the previous after- 
noon, ‘And if what you tell me be 
true, this island is a bad place for the 
princess.” ' 

** And for my wife and for us all,” re- 
sponded the Major thoughtfully. 


rit. 


Two hours’ driving brought us to the 
entrance of a plantation of unusual size 
All its appointments 
were on the largest scale. A long avenue 
of royal palms conducted from the road 
to the manor house, if | may so eall it, 
and we found that long, low residence 
hidden in flowering vines, and at the 


and consequence. 
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centre of a beautiful maze of tropical 
vegetation. The front veranda, which 
seemed to close the avenue as one ap- 
proached, was quite covered with a superb 
bougainvillia vine, the colored bracts of 
whose flowers formed a complete veil of 
imperial purple, wonderful to see. Poin- 
siana trees aglow with splendid blossoms, 
poinsettias all aflame, purple draczenas 
rising in graceful plumes, the scarlet hibis- 
cus and blooming cactuses were on every 
side. Occasional spaces opening to the 
skies afforded room for parterres, and 
at such spots were seen roses in profusion 
and variety, as well as other delicate 
flowers. The yellow jessamine and the 
Cape jessamine were conspicuous. I no- 
ticed, over the archway of a wall, a 
fleshy orchid, though not in blossom, 
which Lafterward learned was the vanilla. 
Above all this tangle of grace and beauty 
and fragrance, arose an occasional arec: 
palm, a traveler’s palm or a gigantic 
ceiba. 

‘It’s very lovely,” said I, ‘‘but a 
strange place for a Heatherblossom.” 

‘You are quite right,” said the major: 
‘‘it is no place for her or for any of us.” 

But now the bougainvillia vine was 
pushed aside, and the merry face of the 
Pretty Bride appeared through the pur- 
ple glory. 

She blushed and laughed, threw the 
vine up, and bounded down the low 
stairway to fling herself into her hus- 
band’s arms. And then she turned, 
sparkling and merry, to me. 

I suspect that she more than half 
thought my delay in Santa Cruz due to 
her own fascination, and I am sure that 
she was not offended. She rallied me 
on my change of plan and welcomed me 
to the plantation house. 

‘Now tell me, to which of the gods 
presiding over the art of healing do we 
owe this very delightful fickleness of 
purpose?” 

‘*T more than surmise,” quoth the 
Major quietly, ‘* that the particular god 
in question is a goddess—beg pardon—] 
mean a princess! ” 

But an imploring look from me silenced 
the rogue. 

Too late. The quick-witted little wife 
had instantly surmised the truth. 

‘Can it be that he has seen our 
Heatherblossom ?” 
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My blushes and the Major's grins made 
my situation most uncomfortable. 
‘IT am said I to the Pretty 
Bride, **that you must have some un- 
canny gift of divination.” 


sure,” 


‘Oh, indeed! it was not a difficult 
riddle. There is only one young girl in 


all Santa Cruz fair enough to turn so 
mature and grave a head.” 

‘Only excepting always the 
Pretty Bride.” I responded, lifting my 
hat. 

Very well, then, I forgive you. To be 
sure, I was just flattering myself that this 
delightful rencounter was because you 
could not possibly tear yourself from our 
company—of course I mean the Major's. 
But, never mind, we shall insist upon 
enjoying vou just the same, and Heather- 
blossom will not be allowed to monopol- 
ize you. [am malicious enough to be 
right glad that Mrs. Wilson has taken 
her charming and learned niece away, and 
that you cannot see her until this evening. 
Meanwhile I will do the honors of the 
house. I beg of you to come in and be 
shown a Lunch will 
mediately served on a side veranda, and 
then of course you will follow the bad 
habit of this region and take a nap.” 

An airy, uncarpeted chamber, with 
jalousies in the four windows, but neither 


sash nor glass, 


one 


chamber. be im 


was assigned me; and 
soon afterward I lunched with my friends 
very daintily behind a vine covered with 
great trumpet-shaped blue flowers. 

Mr. Wilson, who joined us, I found to 
be a quiet business man, stern in aspect, 
and of few words. 

After a siesta, I wrote some letters at 
a window of my chamber, overlooking a 
tangle of foliage plants. Then I strolled 
out to a large garden bird-cage, in which 
were a score or more of canaries, African 
finches and parroquets; I wandered up 
and down the leafy avenues, interested 
niyself in the long open stables, consisting 
merely of stone sheds, and finally, hav- 
ing picked up on the veranda a novel 
with the Pretty Bride’s name on the fly- 
leaf, I read while I lounged on a ham- 
mock swung between two lemon trees. 

Dinner came at five, and was a for- 
midable meal for idlers in a warm and 
dreamy land. When we rose from the 
table, night fell with tropical abruptness, 
and the full moon came up in great 
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splendor. The Pretty Bride, after a 
lively chat on the veranda, pleaded a 
headache resulting from the unusual heat 
and fatigue of the day, and retired to her 
room. As the Major found it necessary 
to closet himself with Wilson, I was left 
quite alone, to pray that Heatherblossom 
might soon return; andI sauntered again 
through the gay preserves, now shadowy- 
bright in the moonlight. The air con- 
tinued to be soft and sweet. Nothing of 
the chill of the northern night was dis 
cernible. Odors from flowers of 
turnal habit suffused the air; from their 
white chalices, the moths—those hum- 
ming-birds of the darkness—were sipping 
nectar, dense and delicious. And with- 
out the slightest desire to sleep, my whole 
being yielded to the seductive call to 
dream. 


hoc- 


I sat down in an arbor of jessa- 


mine and ‘‘doated upon the moon,” 
whose beams fell on me through the 


fronds of areca and royal palms. 

As thus I mused, dreamfully, I heard 
a light step, and pushing aside the jessa- 
mine bough, [ saw a dainty figure gliding 
through the leafy avenue, near my place 
of retreat. 
but graceful, and her face was turned 
upward, as if to invite the moonbeams 


Her movements were quick 


that struggled through the foliage to play 
upon her lovely features. Thus 
her countenance appeared transfixed, as 
in some holy rapture of thought and 
feeling. Had the night been densely 
dark, however, [ should have recognized 
my princess. And I smiled to think that 
she was a little ** Heatherblossom ~ from 
Maine. 

Knowing that as yet there could be 
no propriety in my addressing her, and 
indeed feeling that none but a savage 
would disturb a mood so exalted, I was 
about to withdraw behind the jessamine 


bough. I determined in 
1 


seel, 


no wise to in- 
trude, but to leave her **in maiden med- 
itation, faneyv free.” IL purposed, when 
she had passed, to return to the house 
and await her coming. 

But Providence otherwise. 
As [was drawing back reluctantly, my 
eves still feasting on the fair vision, she 
suddenly stopped and threw up a hand 
as if in alarm, while a 
ful man dashed out of 
stood before her. 


ordered 


tall and power 
the thicket and 


I was springing forth for her protec 
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tion when these nnploring words, uttered 
in musical English, arrested me. 

‘Pardon me, Miss, I entreat. If | 
interrupt your meditation it is to warn 
you of an impending danger, and if I 
dare to offer you my company to a place 
of security it is to save your precious 
life. Tam here at imminent peril of 
my own life, sweet lady; believe me, a 
horrible death within a few hours would 
await me, were it known that I had come 
to warn and deliver anyone, however 
innocent, from yonder doomed house. 
And if you heed me not and will not fly 
with me, a no less horrible death will 
befall your sweet youth. Come! time 
presses! believe me! trust me! only come! 
come quickly! and I swear by Heaven 
that not a hair of vour head shall suffer 
harm!” 

I recognized the rich musical voice, 
and now in the moonlight the face, of the 
mulatto boatman. This, then, was the 
agitator, the conspirator, the son of the 
general, who, with his mother’s curse of 
color, had inherited his father’s courtesy. 
courage and eloquence. There could be 
no question about his sincerity in what 
he had just said, for his face was terribly 
marked by mental excitement and his 
utterance was pleading and pathetic. 

I looked to see the princess—for so I] 
must still call her, albeit from Maine 
faint or show some sign of overpowering 
agitation; and it amazed me that she did 
not scream. Iam sure that no princess 
ever evinced more perfect self-possession 
in danger. She simply gazed up at the 
convulsed face of the stalwart fellow 
with concern and pity, and she said 
quietly : 

“Mr. Lee. will you be so good as to 
explain yourself. You read me a very 
hard riddle.” 

“There is no time for explanation,” 
was the responsive outburst. ** the hours 
fly; vengeance is abroad, there is death 
and destruction in the air.  To-night 
these buildings will be sacked and the 
wrongs of many years avenged. Your 
only safety lies in instant flight.” 

Her calmness was a strange contrast 
to his excitement: vet in her voice there 
was deep concern. 

“Mr. Lee. if there is to be trouble 
to-night on this plantation, you yourself, 
and none but vou, have fomented it and 
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direct it. You may well wish me far 
from the scene of outrage, for you your- 
self will be responsible for any harm that 
befalls me or mine. Deny it if you ean, 
vou will yourself lead these avengers 7” 

‘IT glory in it.” replied the man, 
proudly. 

“Ah, can it be that you have come 
at last to this / Have I not warned you, 
implored you, and proved to you how 
utterly aimless and wicked is your folly ? 
Noble, gifted man that God made you, 
vou are selling vourself to the Evil One, 
and for what? Can vou put your gifts 
to no better use than to mislead to their 
ruin these ignorant wretches whom you 
might influence for good? Suppose you 
could destroy our one little group, do 
you not see the inevitable ruin which, at 
the last. must overtake yourself and all 
who follow you? Right or wrong. you 
struggle against fact and force and fate, 
and you know it.” 

For a moment he stood with bowed 
head, cowed before the delicate little girl, 
and he said, slowly: 

‘You speak wisely, and say the truth, 
sweet lady. IL know it all. I rush on 
to my fate. But what matters it? Who 
will weep for poor Sam Lee, the boat- 
man? My motive is one which a young 
girl, without a foe to hate, or a wrong 
to avenge, cannot understand. I will 
not justify myself, nor is there time for 
discussion. IL will only implore you to 
fiv from this doomed and accursed spot.” 

And he kneeled before her. 

**Pardon me. ©! pardon me, if I offer 
you violence; but I must save vou; and 
[ will do it, as free from unhallowed 
thought or selfish purpose as though | 
were your own mother. Think not, 
because IT am under the curse of this 
shadow, that I cannot deal honorably.” 

** Violence, Mr. Lee,” replied the young 
girl, with dignity, a fire flashing from 
her clear pure eye. ‘* What mean you? 
How dare you suggest to me such a 
thing! Do you think I would leave my 
family, with danger brewing? Do you 
faney that Tam a weak child to be ab- 
ducted, while my friends are murdered? 
You should not do it, if you had the 
power of a hundred giants. Rise from 
your knees and be warned from your 
madness, ere it be too late. And touch 
me not, sir, or, by all that is sacred, I will 
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mivself liue and cry the very dogs upon 
you.” 

He only continued, piteously, still on 
his knees. 

** Hear me, sweet lady. You cut me 
tothe heart. You, too, despiseme. Yet 
you only, of them all, have treated me 
like a man; you only recognized in me 
the gentleman of tender feelings and 
noble sentiments. And when I lay 
stricken with contagious fever, a loath 
some mass of corruption, and all had 
fled from me, even of my own race, you 
came to the shed where I was abandoned 
to die, and fed me, and nursed me, and 
gave me back to health and life, if not 
to hope. I cannot- by Heaven, |] 
will not—see you in the power of the 
horde of savages I lead, in the fury of 
their onslaught, in the phrensy of mur- 
der, in the glee of victory.” 

His voice was choked with emotion; 
the tears streamed down his cheeks. 

Her whole manner softened, and she 
said, coaxingly: ** But don’t you see, my 
friend, that I cannot honorably go with 
you? Don’t you see that you offer me 
an alternative, than which my love for 
my family, my sense of duty, and my 
honor as a woman would prefer a thou- 
sand deaths? Would you have me a 
coward, a traitress? No! no! there is 
no way, if you would save my life, but 
to retrace your steps, reverse your pur 
pose and save us all, for my sake.” 

He sprang to his feet, put his hands to 
his head, and cried: 

** You drive me mad! My brain reels!” 

Just then there came resounding down 
the avenue, the deep baying of one of 
the hounds. And he recovered himself 
and added quickly: 

‘*T am powerless to avert the impend- 
ing danger to you and yours. I am but 
one brand in a great burning.  [ do as- 
sure you that fires beneath are burning 
and here gather head; that a 
will burst to-night, and beginning with 
Claushohn, will burn, burn, burn! Away 
with me to a place of safety in the 
mountains !” 


ho, 


voleano 


his touch as he 
essayed to take her hand, and with a reso 
nant voice, she said in a manner of infi 
nite dignity : 

** Keep vour distance, sir. 


She darted back from 


I will not 


go with vou, and unless you abandon 
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your mad purpose you shall not leave 
these grounds to-night. Foolish, angry 
man, be warned of me! Have | 
your life—which I foolishly deemed 
might be worth saving 


saved 


to give to the 
world a midnight assassin, a leader of 
murderers / Prevent 
at least this wicked enterprise, forego at 
least your own evil plans, [implore you. 
You would save me from a 


Shame upon you! 


cruel death ; 
let me save you from yourself, 
eruel than death.” 

He drew himself up to his full height 
and said: 

“If any power on earth could change 
my plans, sweet lady, vour face and 
voice would avail; but it may not be. 1 
am not an assassin nor a leader of mur 
derers. [aman injured man at bay, a 
scourge of Providence for wrong-doers 
and I will have my revenge.” 

Then a frightful look came into his 
face, as if some mental struggle of great 
agony were going on within, 
added hastily : 

**T cannot, must not, will not see you 
suffer, nor could I in the onslaught pro 
tect vou. It rives my heart to do you 
violence; the Holy Virgin is not to me 
more immaculate and inviolable; and 
if | force it must find 
in cruel necessity. Do not cry nor strug 
gle; it will help you nothing. Mine is 
the strength of a giant and the deter 
mination of despair! I will bear you 
away gently if you allow, by force if 


more 


and he 


use its excuse 


necessary.” 
If he 
had strength she possessed the eye of a 
hawk and the agility of a roe. Avoiding 
the hand that sought to cover her mouth 
and eluding his grasp, she 


But she was too quick for him. 


uttered a 
piercing shriek and then cry upon ery, 
and might possibly have escaped him 
without help. The unequal 

however, came not to a testing. 


struge'le, 

At the 
first shriek I was upon the fellow, and a 
short but terrible combat ensued. The 
princess stood looking at us with great 
eves of horror, the while wringing her 
hands, but only foramoment. Collect 
ing herself, she fled with the speed of 
the wind toward the house. 

[ found the mulatto a formidable an 
tagonist. His first output of 
was prodigious, and for a 
thought myself mastered, 


strength 
moment | 


though I had 
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been champion wrestler in a great col- 
lege. But my foe lacked endurance 
and skill: northern muscle, years of 


training and Saxon pluck were too much 
for him after a little. We fell, and he 
beneath, exhausted; and [ held him cap- 
tive. 

Then came Mr. Wilson and the Major 
with revolvers, led by Miss Alston, all 
three breathless and excited. With won- 
derful prudence she had given no general 
alarm beyond the cries she uttered ere 
leaving us, and no blacks had accom- 
panied our rescuers. When we had 
bound our prisoner's hands securely, she 
whispered to Mr. Wilson, and, nearing 
Lee, he said quietly: 

“Sam. Iam going to throw my coat 
over your head. If you speak or give 
any hint as to who vou are to any of the 
hands lounging around, [ will shoot you 
instantly.” 

And, escorting captive to the 
house, we there bound him still 
thoroughly, hand and foot, and left him 
in a small close store-room. He did not 
attempt to make himself known to the 
domestics; and I felt sure, apart from 
Mr. Wilson's threat, that he would not 
in any case have done so. 

A council of war, hastily convened, 
followed at once; Mr. Wilson, the Major 
and myself, round about the princess: | 
in my tattered clothes, torn in the des- 
perate conflict. The Pretty Bride, havy- 
ing been frightened out of her troubled 
sleep, pale and trembling, in a charming 
negligée of fallen hair and daintiest 
wrapper of pink silk, came running into 
the excited circle, much to the Major's 
dismay. and clung to Heatherblossom 
with sobs and little ‘‘ohs !" I. surely 
never can forget that picture of Heather- 
blossom, so quiet and modest and unter- 
rified, her arm around the fair, drooping 
bride, narrating the the at- 
tempted abduction, and giving only so 
much of the conversation as she pleased. 
I could have sworn she was the daughter 
of vikings. She ended her simple and 
succinct narrative with a glance of grati 
tude toward me. 

* And this gentleman, of whom as vet 
[ know nothing, except that he comes 
from nowhere whenever he is needed, 
by splendid prowess quelled that foolish, 
misguided man and saved me from a fate 


our 
more 


story of 
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that might have involved 
ceivable horror for us all.” 

Here the Major, who had recovered 
his composure and perhaps thought to 
restore his wife’s courage by some little 
jollity, broke out: 

‘* Beg pardon of both. Let me hasten 
to perform a social duty, omitted in the 
excitement. Miss Alston, I have the 
honor to present Dr. Merivale, whose 
love for his profession is so great, that 
had we not arrived in time to prevent, 
he would this night have wrought the 
utmost effects of the medical art upon 
his first patient in Santa Cruz. Dr. Mer- 
ivale, allow me to introduce you to Miss 
Alston, alias Heatherblossom, a Danish 
princess from Sheboygan, Maine.” 

The lovely girl, astonished at this 
sally, now downeast and with timidity, 
took my hand; and she, who had been 
so eloquent with Sam Lee, said only, lift- 
ing her eves just long enough to betray 
a saucy twinkle: 

This time. sir, I really needed you.” 


every con- 


Iv: 


Here Wilson broke in impatiently: 
‘We waste time in forms. We must 
prepare to tight for our lives!” 

“Oh!” shrieked the Pretty Bride, and 
swooned «way, but very gracefully al- 
lowed the ready Major to catch her 
drooping form and lay it upon a sofa. 
And then the Major must needs convey 
her in his arms to her chamber. 

Wilson walked the room in hot im- 
patience over the delay. 

Miss Alston quieted him: 

‘Dear uncle, there is no danger of an 
immediate attack. Sam Lee could not 
have accompanied me to a distant place 
of safety and returned in time, had the 
attack been planned for the evening. Be 
sure of it, if made at all, the onslaught 
will occur toward morning. Our hav- 
ing the leader, too, I should suppose, 
would embarrass and delay, if it do not 
altogether prevent the movement.” 

When the Major rejoined us, he coun- 
seled instant flight to Christianstadt. But 
Wilson would not hear of it. 

‘**Not in the night. How could we 
defend ourselves, if ambuscaded on the 
road or in canefields by a horde of black 
devils? And T for one will not desert 
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for a threat. Dr. Meri- 
vale, favor us with your advice.” 

‘Tam a stranger,” [ responded, ** and 
know nothing of the causes of this pro- 


ny post mere 


spective outbreak nor of the customs and 

I beg to hear Miss 
Kor L had been im 
mensely impressed by her recent display 


laws of this country. 
Alston’s counsel.” 


of coolness and judgment. 
said Wilson; ** Miss 


Alston has more nerve than any of us, 


‘By all means.” 


und a neater headpiece than vou will 
find on I Maine: and 


any other girl in 
that, you that 


know, lan 


is saving’ all 


guage Can say In her favor.” 


(Mr. Wilson himself came from Maine. ) 
The voung lady blushed, smiled, and 


beegved to be excused: but as soon as she 
found that her advice was really 


wanted, 
} 


cave her counsel. 


Ll was amazed at » sata 





se that we barricade the 


oursel ve S, and 


< would ait 

‘ sees 

doors and windows, arm 
1 1 : 

hold the house until 


can easily do so against 


rescue come W 
a crowd of ill 
armed blaeks, without leaders and with 


out moral courage. | have studied these 


people from all sides. LT have watched 


them at work, tended them in sickness, 
their cabins. 
witty 


without 


visited them in They are 


often brieht. and eloquent, but 


very shallow, moral courage, 
reliance upon one another, or any ability 
to initiate or to execute larwe measures 
This affair will be only a= miserable 
emeute, which a little will 
quell: weakness might turn it into hor 
A resolute resistance here 


firmness 


rible tragedy. 
may save the whole island from 2 con 
flagration.” 

‘You ought to have been a princess 
and commanded an army,” cried Wilson, 
clapping his hands in excited applause. 

“She is a princess,” persisted I, ** and 
she does command an army.” 

The Major smiled. 

Without further discussion we fell to 
work, and in two hours all was ready. 
Jalousies were bolted shut, as if a hurri- 
cane were expected, doors were barred, 
arms Cleaned and loaded, and all warlike 
ammunition placed where likely to be 
wanted. The lights were extinguished. 
Excepting the presence of the two im- 
mense bloodhounds on the front veranda, 
the outward appearance of the mansion, 
indicated the usual nightly tranquillity. 


OF A SIGH. 

Meantime, through the agency of the 
trusted negro butler, whom Wilson had 
brought with him from New England, 
and whom all the household called 
*Uncle Ned.” we successfully summmon- 
ed two courageous neighbors. One was 
a small farmer, an American, a bachelor, 
who, besides some gardening, speculated 
moderately in sugar and rum, and lived 


not faraway ona little leased place. The 
other, this man’s guest, was a mercantile 
agent from Denmark, who had resided 
in both London and New York, and 
thoroughly mastered the English Jan 


gnage. 
LAPVISOLL Sec ured 


This addition to our 
F Unele Ned " to the au 


island at 


we despatched 


thorities of the Christianstadt, 


with sealed notification of our danger, 
and request for immediate aid. We 
cautioned the old man of the danger lye 


ran of capture, detention and perhaps of 
maltreatment; urged him to be speedy 
and subtle, and bade him God speed 

At the Jast moment, the overseer, 2 
white native of Senta Cru f darl COM) 
plexion and overbearing manner, rode 
up, coming in from a distant part of the 
plantation, and was drafted into our lit 
tle garrison, now numbering six men 

As it was the custom for the female 
domestics, early in the evening, to return 


to the negro quarters, which were fully 
half a mile away, only had 
been about the house when Sam Lee was 
hurried in, and 
on any pretext to leave the building. 
vet all 
were 


two maids 


these were not allowed 
calm. 
euard 
assembled in the dark withdrawing room 


No one slept were 


Those of us who not on 


unable to see each other’s features and 
not daring to speak louder than a whis 
per. But after a period of sombreness, 
all recovered spirits; and the conversa 
tion became lively, delightful for its tales 
of adventure, and in sally and repartee. 
Even the Pretty Bride came forth from 
her retirement, and, clinging to Heather 
the Major in 
commendable efforts to be cheerful, and 

‘still more—merry. Naturally the con 
versation turned upon the stirring times 
of the buccaneers; and when we 
weary of their valor and their cruelty 
the superstitions of the West Indies, the 
invsteries and horrors of Obi 
and finally the possibilities in general of 


blossom, seconded very 


were 


worship 


‘ 
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second sight, of thought transference 
and of spectral apparition engaged our 
attention. Finally, the agent from Co- 
penhagen volunteered a ghostly exper- 
ience of his own upon the island; and 
we sat in rapt attention, as he thus 
discoursed, in the stage whisper we all 
felt constrained to use. 

“Tt was after a vear of residence in 
Santa Cruz that I rented a cottage in 
Christianstadt, purposing therein to keep 
bachelor’s hall. It was one of the pret- 
tiest houses in the village, 
hanging trees and a long, cool veranda 
and = it 
seemed to me one of the most desirable 


with over- 


looking out upon the — sea, 


residences in the island. bt had learned 


with surprise of the very moderate rent 


demanded and eagerly concluded the 


bargain for a lease. My troubles com 


meneed at once. LT could not, for love 


or money, secure the nec cook, 
Not a 


island would consent to spend a night 


SSaryv 


negro, man or woman, on the 


under that roof: and IT learned with an 


novance that the 


place had the reputation 
of being haunted 


‘At last T persuaded an old colored 


woman, — by promise of exorbitant 


wages, to come during the dav and 


accomplish what she could between 
nine and three; for she would stay no 
This 


[It was necessary for me to boil 


later, occasioned much inconve 
nience, 

my own black coffee in the morning, 
and to go out to a neighbor's for dinner. 
few visi 
tors, even of the most courageous of our 
would threshold 
after dark. Tam not superstitious, and 
L determined to discover the oceasion for 
the popular illusion, for such I esfeemed 
the general belief. The story went that 
aman had been murdered by his own 
son in the room adjoining my _ bed 
room; that the crime had occurred in the 
full of the moon and at about 3 o'clock 
in the morning. Once each month at 
the full of the moon—at or about 
3 o'clock in the morning—the ghost of 
the murdered man could be seen in a 
dressing-gown walking the veranda. A 
score of persons, first and last, told me 
they had from the roadside beheld this 
apparition. It moved once up, once down 
the veranda, and then right through a 
closed door into the haunted bedroom, 


Moreover IT was much alone: 


gentlemen, cross ny 
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whence would directly come a long 


smothered ery of horror, fear and pain. 
* For several months I excused myself 
from any effort to observe this distress- 
ing phantom, on the plea that only su- 
perstition or folly would give considera- 
tion to what I held to be mere delusion. 
3ut by and by, finding myself more and 
more under the spell of its mystery, 
growing uneasy and nervous and almost 
panie-stricken, I determined once for all 
others that the 
monthly vision was an utterly baseless 


to convince myself and 


fabric of childish imaginations. And I] 
made bold, the next fall moon, to re 
main upon my veranda until mori 
ing. Thad persuaded a scientific collect 


or of plants, then present in the village, 
to sit up with me, and we both smoked 
a fabulous inumber of cigars, as we chat 
ted and kept watch. 

‘As three o'clock approached we grew 
Suddenly 
which 
hegVroes, called 


silent, and [T suspect nervous. 


an outery from some cabin, in 
probably were drunken 
away our attention, and for a moment 
look 
the long veranda, which was brilliantly 
lighted by the 


Then all was silent again, but 


we turned and ceased to down 


slant rays of the full 
MOO, 
for ere we could re- 
watehful- 
ness, With our backs still to the length 
of the 
hearing behind us the soft, heavy step 
of a man’s slippered feet; and, terrified, 
each seizing the other's arm, we turned 
and beheid 

Just at this point, as the cold chills 
were running down every listener's back- 
bone, the agent was interrupted by the 
sudden outery of the hounds. Their 
deep baying brought us all to our feet 
and nearly sent the Pretty Bride again 
into a swoon. 

Then came a murmur like the song of 
a distant sea; and, while with beating 
hearts we listened, it seemed as if we 
could distinguish the breakers succeed- 
ing one another as they fell on sand and 
shingle and rocks, but far, far away. 

The murmur now lost its melody and 
strengthened into a hoarse uproar—sharp, 
discordant, confused. 

We all peered into the darkness 
through the slats of the bolted jalousies. 

Suddenly flashed up a brilliant light, 


only for a second; 
sume our former position of 


veranda, we were startled by 
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and all the front exterior of the mansion 
became luridly visible. A pretty little 
outhouse—a sort of extensive arbor—was 
springing up in flames. The foolish 
creatures had thus illuminated their own 
movements; and a fierce yell broke forth, 
uttering the rage of a horde of brutal 
beings, who now approached in full view. 
It reminded me of the habit of beasts of 
prey, who roar to announce their deadly 
approach, delighting in the terror that 
precedes and surrounds them. 

Perhaps the lurid glare of the fire, the 
weirdness of the nocturnal outlook, and 
the associations of the hour, 
heightened our impression of the fright- 
fulness of this scene. It was simply 
horrible. Men were 


uncanny 


and women com- 


mingled, all in tattered clothes and 
some almost naked. Each was armed 
after some sort; one with a hoe, an- 


other with a club, some with the long 
seythe-like plantation knife, and a few 
with antiquated guns or pistols. They 
danced and hooted and made detestable 
grimaces and indecent gestures. ** How 
like the demons in Rubens’ Last Judg- 
ments!” whispered the princess to me, 
with a shudder. 

Wilson quietly slipped out 
through a half-opened door upon the 
veranda, and pushing up the bougain- 
villia vine, exposed himself to view, 
and the advancing swarm, 
which, as it approached the steps, seemed 
paralyzed by some feeling of awe, and 
hesitated. 

But a tremendous directly 
drowned Wilson’s voice, and a great 
drunken clout, staggering at the front of 
the mob, with difficulty aiming an old 
musket, fired at the superintendent's 
head. 

This report was followed instantly by 
another; the flash now proceeded from 
Wilson’s revolver, and the assailant fell 
dead. 

Then came a hush over all the multi- 
tude, and the superintendent, in clear, 
courageous tones, speaking in the insu 
lar Danish (which, of course, I did not 
understand except as the princess inter 
preted), said: 

‘“My friends, this fellow—you all 
know him—drunken Hans—a wife-mur- 
derer and a thief—comes here and shoots 
at me and would kill me, and I shoot at 


how 


addressed 


outcry 


CAME 
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him and kill him, and are well rid 
of a dangerous neighbor. Why are you 
here with clubs and guns, yelling and 
setting on fire? If you have wrongs, 
let the law settle between us. Did you 
not know that Major Morehouse is here in 
the interest of the 
America that 


you 


great company in 


owns this plantation, a 


company which I only represent as 
agent’ He has come to hear your 
charges against me and to send me 


home, and to discharge the overseer and 
others whom you do not like, if we de- 
serve it. 

‘*Go home and send a few of your 
leaders here to-morrow morning at nine, 
and this will be forgotten, and all will 
be adjusted. If you do not go home 
and lay down your arms, I swear by the 
Great Eternal we will shoot two-score of 


you. Weare six men, well armed and 
not afraid. Did you know we have 
your leader, Sam Lee, a prisoner? He 


last evening betrayed you all by reveal- 
ing your plans. We are prepared for 
you and the authorities are notified. 
You are betrayed. Go home and this will 
be forgiven and forgotten. Persist, and 
those of you who escape our rifles and 
revolvers shall hang in Copenhagen.” 

The effect of this harangue was magi- 
eal. 

‘* Show us Sam Lee.” cried one, 
we will believe all you say.” 

A word from Wilson, and Lee, fettered 
and gagged, was taken to a window sud 
denly thrown open and then was quickly 
withdrawn. 

In three minutes the 
the only assailant left. 

** Demosthenes 
better,” 
Wilson. 

16-48 than 
‘T came, I saw. i conquered, added 
the Major. 

** But you fibbed a little, uncle,” said 
the princess. 

“Thank “Miss Alston.” replied the 
modest superintendent, not noticing her 
interruption. ‘* Her winsomeness in days 
gone by and her courage and nerve to 
night have saved us all from being mur- 
dered in our beds.” 

The night passed without further 
alarms; and at nine o'clock the Major 
formally 


‘and 


dead man was 
done no 


to Mr. 


have 
said the astonished agent 


could 


more wonderful Cmsar’s 


inquired into the grievances 
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of the laborers on the Clausholm estate, 
and concluded that it would be wise to 
suspend Mr. Wilson and his harsh over- 
seer, and to replace them by the Danish 
mercantile agent—who, by the way, 
never finished his ghost story—and the 
American bachelor. To this Mr. Wilson 
gladly consented, as he was utterly weary 
of the country and the work. 

Sam Lee would have been sent to Co- 
penhagen for trial, had not Miss Alston, 
seconded by myself, claimed him as her 
prisoner, and interceded for his liberty. 
He was allowed to escape sentence on 
condition that he should leave the coun- 
try. He accepted this condition the 
more readily, because no explanations 
from him would avail to convince his fel- 
low-laborers that he was not a traitor. 
Only a speedy departure out of the 
island could save his life from their ven- 
He went to New Orleans, and, 
T learn, has become a lawyer and politi- 


geance. 


FEAST DAYS 


WITH the Mexicans it is ‘* Pleasure 
before business.” It is with some degree 
of irritation that this fact is discovered 
by foreigners who have dealings with 
them, and expressions are frequently 
heard of disgust at the land where 
“every day of the year is a_ fiesta.” 
This is literally true in one sense. In 
the calendar every day is dedicated to 
at least one saint, and each of these 
saints demands observance of a day on 
the part of hisor hernamesake. Allow- 
ance should be made for a few national 
holidays and the greater religious feasts ; 
but with the Mexicans not only do these, 
but also their own saints’ days, and those 
of their relatives and friends, and finally 
the feasts peculiar to the localities where 
they reside or the business in which they 
are somewhat sluggishly engaged, take 
precedence of everything else. It is diffi- 
cult to establish business relations with 
such a people. 

To others—those who are interested in 
the study of the Mexican character— 
these numerous feast days present them- 
selves in a more attractive light. They 
serve as an index to the political and re- 
ligious life of the people. The analogy 

Vou. VI.—i 


cian of great repute among the colored 
population. 

When again an American steamer 
touched at Santa Cruz, bound for the 
States, she bore away a party of five— 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, Miss Alston, and 
the Pretty Bride, now in my care. The 
Major felt that his lively wife was safe 
in my charge, Inasmuch as no one could 
doubt for a moment that I was desper- 
ately in love with the other young 
lady. 

And if Miss Alston were not in love 
with me, what mattered it, when Time 
makes such changes and brings about 
such sweet revenges ? 

She is more robust, to-day, my prin- 
cess—yes, my princess—but no less deli- 
eately beautiful of face and graceful of 
mien. 

But now she is putting her hand over 
my eves, and she declares that I have 
said enough in her praise. 


IN MEXICO. 


between the politics and the religion of 
the Mexicans, by the way, is very strik- 
ing, and both are the natural produc- 
tion of the Mexican temperament. 
There is no better way to illustrate this 
than bya brief sketch of the feasts 
which occur with such frequency that 
visitors in the country may be pardoned 
for thinking that the people are wholly 
given up to merry-making—that life with 
them is, as Southern negroes in a hymn 
express it, ‘‘ one continyus festibal.” 

To begin with the national holidays: 
the first one occurring in the year is the 
5th of February, the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1857. 
This constitution has been repeatedly 
tossed aside, whenever it has been found 
in the way of an ambitious politician. 
One may therefore smile at the enthu- 
siasm with which the 5th of February 
is celebrated. The next national holi- 
day is the 5th of May (Cinco de Mayo) 
the anniversary of the defeat of the 
French at Puebla in 1862. This was by 
no means a decisive battle. It was, in 
fact, the initial passage-at-arms of a 
long war in which Puebla was subse- 
quently taken by the French and re- 
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taken by the Mexicans. Why that bat- 
tle should be so enthusiastically com- 
memorated from year to year, has long 
been a puzzle to visitors. There is but 
one satisfactory explanation, and that is 
that the battle of Cinco de Mayo was 
the only one in which the Mexican Re- 
public ever triumphed over a foreign 
foe. 

On the 16th of September the Mexi- 
cans celebrate the anniversary of their 
Independence. The event really com- 
memorated on that day is only remotely 
connected with the independence of Mex- 
ico. It was on the 16th of September, 
1810, that the patriot priest Hidalgo be- 
gan a revolutionary movement against 
the Spanish Government in Mexico, but 
that was quickly suppressed, and two 
subsequent revolutions arose and were 
put down before Mexico became inde- 
pendent of Spain, eleven years later. 

The enthusiasm awakened by these 
national fiestas is much greater than 
that which American holidays call forth. 
In the capital on the 16th of September, 
the military parade, the artistic features 
of the civie procession, the decorations 
of the street as displayed during the 
day, and the illuminations and _ pyro- 
technics at night, far surpass those of 
the annual celebrations in any city of 
the United States. The Mexicans enjoy 
a holiday for its own sake. A careful 
review of the history of their country 
fails to reveal any events more worthy 
of commemoration than those they have 
chosen. But they really require very 
little material from which to construct a 
Jiesta. 

In their religious feasts the Mexicans 
further exemplify their pleasure-loving 
dispositions, and present some very in- 
teresting studies. When the namesakes 
of a saint are very numerous, the cele- 
bration of his day becomes general, and 
some especial mode of celebrating it is 
adopted. Saint John the Baptist’s day il- 
lustrates this. There are as many Juans 
and Juanas in Mexico as there are Johns 
and Joannas elsewhere, and consequent- 
ly that day receives universal attention. 
In allusion to the Baptist’s name and 
mission it is celebrated as a gala day at 
the public baths. These are thronged 
from morn to eve; 
brass bands make the scene exceedingly 


decorations and 


gay and festive. On St. Peter's day 
the children don military dress of some 
kind, and carry about with them toy 
guns or swords. It is difficult to learn 
whence this custom originated. The 
Mexicans have no day of general gift- 
making such as Christmas is with us, 
though, taking the year through, they 
are greater present-givers than we. They 
send gifts to their friends on their saints’ 
days. 

What we regard as the greatest feast 
days of the Church are not the ones that 
the Mexicans most observe. Christmas is 
preceded by semi-religious exercises in 
private houses, lasting nine days, and 
called posados. But Christmas itself is 
is in no wise observed with the festivi- 
ties which mark the day even among the 
Protestants of our land, and it is a curi- 
ous fact that our Christmas greeting has 
no equivalent in the language spoken in 
Mexico. 

Holy Innocents’ Day has degenerated 


into something similar to our “All 
Fools’ Day,” and all manner of  prac- 


tical jokes are then perpetrated upon the 
‘* innocents.” 

The casual may recognize 
Ash Wednesday when it comes, by the 
crosses of ashes on the foreheads of the 
passers-by in the streets, as in Italian 
cities. In the capital, driving on the 
Paseo, the favorite carriage-road of the 
city, is suspended during Lent—but it is 
transferred to the banks of the Viga, a 
beautiful but fashionable 
Palm Sunday isa ‘‘high day” in and 
about the churches, 
seems to extend to the social 


observer 


less course. 


influence 
life of the 


and its 


people. 

It is difficult to decide from the man- 
ner of its whether Holy 
Week is popularly regarded as a feast or 
a fast. Certainly it enters into the child- 
life of Mexico as a festive occasion. 
intended to 
Judas, are hawked about the streets as 
and on Saturday are 

for the amusement of the little 
The name Holy Week is often 
given to the week following All Saints’ 
Day, and in the capital it is celebrated by 
a series of promenade concerts in a large 
structure temporarily erected for the pur- 
On Thursday in Holy Week the 
display of candles in the churches—riv- 


observance, 


Gro- 
tesque figures, represent 
children’s 
burned 


ones. 


toys, 


pose. 
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aling in splendor that at Epiphany, the 
Feast of Lights—attracts immense crowds 
of fashionable people. The lights are 
extinguished, one by one, during the 
night, until only one is left on the morn 
of Good Friday, to illumine whatever 
representation there may be of the 
Blessed Virgin in her sorrow at the foot 
of the cross. In one of the handsomest 
churches at the capital, I heard Stabat 
Mater sung on Good Friday night by 
some of the most prominent singers of 
the city. On other occasions, I have 
been in country towns on Good Friday, 
and witnessed rude representations of 
the crucifixion, in which one scene at 
least—the removal of a life-size figure of 
our Lord from the cross—was exceed- 
ingly realistic and impressive. 

Kaster, Ascension and Pentecost, in 
their observance do not obtrude upon the 
life outside the chureh walls. And 
although Corpus Christi is generally 
observed among all Spanish-Americans 
more than with the Romanists of other 
countries, it comes and goes without 
attracting the attention of the stranger 
in Mexico. 

The religious observance of the 12th of 
December is peculiar to Mexico. It is 
the anniversary of an alleged apparition 
of the Blessed Virgin in 1531 in the town 
of Guadalupe. Itis called ‘* Guadalupe 
Day,” orthe ‘* Feast of Guadalupe,” for 
the locality has impressed itself on the 
popular mind far more than the person 
or the event. It is made a legal holiday, 
and is generally observed throughout 
the country as the principal fiesta of the 
year. So important was the event which 
it commemorates that a single day is not 
sufficient. La Fiesta de Guadalupe is 
therefore expanded into a week or ten 
days of festal celebration, in which gam- 
bling and bull-fighting take a prominent 
part. 

But the most curious of all the reli- 
gious feasts of Mexico is El Dia de los 
Muertos—the Day of the Dead. This 
is the All Souls’ Day of the Catholic 
Church, adapted in its observance to the 
peculiarities of the Mexican people. It 
will be remembered that All Souls’ Day 
had its rise near the close of the tenth 
century in the Monastery of Cluny. Its 
observance was first extended to the 
whole Cluniac Order, and finally, by 


Papal bull, to the entire Latin Church. 
On the morrow of the Festival of Ail 
Saints, that is to say, on the second day 
of November, masses were to be said for 
the repose of the souls of all the faithful 
departed. All Saints’ Day and All Souls’ 
Day are practically the same feast in 
Mexico, and whereas it was originally 
intended that All Souls’ Day should bea 
continuation of the greater feast of All 
Saints, the latter is now made the pre- 
paration for the Day of the Dead. 

Some of the curious customs prevailing 
in Mexico in regard to the day are easily 
traced to the Aztec forms of heathen wor- 
ship, which the Church has never wholly 
eradicated. Masses for the dead led to 
decorating the tombs, and that custom 
has grown from year to year until it has 
now reached an extreme. Then, as in- 
fidelity spread among the higher classes 
and christianity began to be regarded as 
something akin to mythology—a garden 
in which to cull rhetorical flowers—the 
broad humor of the Mexicans was let 
loose upon the Day of the Dead. The 
religious character of the day was soon 
lost to sight and it beeame a feast of 
ridicule. 

A newspaper, entitled Hl Carnival de 
los Muertos (The Carnival of the Dead) 
is before me. It purports to be published 
annually on the Day of the Dead, and to 
have agencies in the Tomb, in Purgatory, 
in Paradise, and in Glory. It receives 
subscriptions for a century in advance 
from the living, and is furnished gratis 
to the dead. It is delivered at the house 
or at the tomb, as the subscriber may 
desire. It is filled with the rudest sort 
of caricatures of public men, intended to 
represent them as answering the sum- 
mons to final judgment, or as performing 
some office about the deaa. A few dog- 
gerel lines in each ease set forth in a 
ridiculous manner some personal trait of 
the one represented. The President of 
the Republie heads the list. He is pict- 
ured as a skull with moustachios and a 
military cocked hat. The members of 
his Cabinet then follow; then come the 
municipal authorities, prominent citizens 
of the capital, journalists and others. 
Many of the cuts are death’s-heads, tombs, 
and funeral emblems; they are rudely 
executed, and are made to answer for 
more than one victim of the journalists’ 
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ridicule. The whole illustrates the flip- 
pancy of the Mexicans, whether the sub- 
ject be grave or gay. Every year such 
papers are published under different titles 
and widely circulated. Sometimes con- 
siderable artistic skill is displayed in 
them, but they are all equally irreverent 
and profane. 

The Day of the Dead is made to con- 
tribute largely to the pleasure of the 
little ones. Every feast day in Mexico 
is a children’s day, but the Feast of the 
Dead, more than any other, enters into 
and provides for the amusement of child 
life. Toys are made in the shape of 
skulls, funeral 
catafalques, hearses, tombs—anything 
that suggests death. Some of these toys 
are worse caricatures than those of El 
Carnival de los Muertos, and they are 
frequently made the means of express- 
ing popular contempt for the dignitaries 
of the Church. 
cial delight taken in ridiculing priests, 
bishops and even the Pope himself, in 
these rude skeletons, or muertos, as they 
are called. They work upon cords like 
jumping-jacks, or spring up suddenly 
from a when the lid is removed. 
They are represented as indulging in 
bacchanalian revels or as scorehing in 
blue flames. The variety is endless. The 
stalls the plaza are filled with 
such For a few reales a whole 


skeletons, processions, 


There seems to be espe- 


box 


4 


about 


toys. 


THE SMALLNESS 


BY ROSE 
{ HOPE I shall not for a moment be un- 
derstood as meaning to say anything de 
rogatory of our planet, nor am I one of 
those 
of the equator. 


who would speak disrespectfully 
But, I have often been 
struck by the way in which people meet, 
who would seem to be as far as the poles 
asunder; and with the sameness of all 
things and all peoples on this little globe. 

One may travel by land and sea ten 
thousand miles, and, at the end of his 
long journey, meet the same kind of peo- 
ple as those he left; people who live 
similar lives, in the same sort of 
houses, wear the same sort of garments, 
eat the same kind of food, cooked in the 
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cemetery could be bought. Each child 
we meet is happy in the possession of 
some such ghastly toy, or skips gayly 
along nibbling a huge candy skull. 
Thus do young and old extract amuse- 
ment from what was designed to be a 
solemn festival. 

The suburban cemeteries are well 
worth a visit on the Day of the Dead. 
In the decoration of the. graves a great 
deal of taste is often displayed, though 
naturally there is more of vulgar extrava- 
gance. Candles burn at the graves all 
day long. Temporary chapels are erect- 
ed, of white and awnings, in 
which high mass is The 
roads leading to these cemeteries present 
interesting scenes. They are thronged 
with rich and poor, young and old, all 
enjoying the day. Venders of muertos, 
of grave decorations, and of refresh- 
ments assail the foot-passengers at every 
step. 


black 


celebrated. 


Handsome carriages rattle by in- 
cessantly, and the street-cars are loaded 
with visitors to the cemeteries. 

As one might suppose from this man- 
ner of observing the Day of the Dead, 
death seems a very trifling matter to the 
Mexicans. Time and eternity, this life 
and the life beyond, are very simply de- 
fined in their minds. To them life in 
this world is a long holiday. Death is 
the beginning of a fiesta which is to be 
eternal. Arthur Howard Noll. 
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EYTINGE, 


same way. they resort to 


the same small artifices and hypocrisies 


Nay more: 


that are called conventionalities, which 
seem to environ the whole human race, 
commit the same peceadilloes, then deny 
them in the self-same words and tones, 
to be disbelieved by their auditors in the 
self-same fashion. 

At the end of a long journey one may 
be tolerably sure of suddenly coming face 
to face with some acquaintance he has 
left at the other end of the earth, and 
never expected to find anywhere else. J 
have often been amused and sometimes 
confused by such encounters. Persons 
not in any special way interested in each 
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other, save by common pursuits—the links 
that unite the whole human family 
being once thrown together, meet again, 
after time and space would seem to have 
raised almost insurmountable barriers 
between them. 

I was one day in London, walking 
down the Strand, while a gentleman who 
was accompanying me was relating to 
me a somewhat startling incident in 
which he had been an actor. 

He and a friend, while bathing in the 
Amazon river, narrowly escaped being 
destroyed by a huge shark, which sud- 
denly joined their company, and abrupt- 
ly terminated their aquatic gambols in 
that tropical stream. My friend related 
the details of their escape, and extolled the 
bravery of his companion on that occa- 
sion. Then, naturally, he expressed his 
regret at the unlikelihood of their ever 
meeting again; and while proving in the 
most conclusive way that it was quite 
impossible they ever should do so, he sud- 
denly exclaimed: ‘*‘ Why, my goodness, 
here heis!” And behold! in that crowd- 
ed thoroughfare, and shaking hands vig- 
orously, stood these two men, neither of 
whom expected ever to see the other 
again! 

On board an Italian steamship in the 
Mediterranean, a steward to whom I was 
giving rather minute instructions, touch- 
ed his cap, and said: “Oh, TU bring it 
nice! I know how to please you, Miss 
Eytinge.” To my query how he knew 
who I was, he replied, ‘‘I used to wait 
on you at Delmonico’s in New York.” 
His telling me this had the curious effect 
of making me at once feel much nearer 
New York than before. 

During a residence of several years in 
Cairo, Egypt, I of course, often met, 
among the tourists who visited that city, 
countrywomen of my own. I was pecu- 
liarly pleased with one party, consisting 
of an elderly lady and a bevy of fair 
girls under her charge. But Time passed, 
and his effacing finger swept away all 
recollection of this delightful party. 

Several years after my return from 
Egypt, when I had once more settled 
down in my own land, and to my own 
work, the exigency of a ‘one-night 
stand” took me toa tiny town in a re- 
mote corner of Michigan. I had never 
heard of the town ; indeed, I fancy few 
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people had, except lumbermen, who 
visited it on their annual logging trips. 
[ looked forward to dullness and dis- 
comfort, and dreaded a little the time 
{ should be obliged to spend there. 

When I went on the stage that night 
[ was somewhat surprised to see two of 
the private boxes filled with ladies who 
were literally banked in with baskets 
and bouquets of rare and beautiful flow- 
ers, Which they graciously bestowed upon 
me with many ‘‘nods, and becks, and 
wreathed smiles.” When the curtain 
fell on the first act, they came in a body 
to my dressing-room, and made them- 
selves known to me. They were the 
party of Americans whom I had met and 
liked in Cairo. 

Could the extremes of civilization be 
more sharply illustrated than in the two 
spots on which we had met? the one a 
city in the land of the Pharaohs, built 
beneath the shadows of the Pyramids, 
and beside the historic stream whereon 
the cradle of Moses floated ; the other a 
little lumber town in a far-away corner 
of Michigan, on the banks of the Sag- 
inaw River. 

While I was living in Cairo, one of 
my household, an estimable German 
woman, and a faithful servant, had an 
opportunity to marry under what seemed 
to her, favorable circumstances. Her 
would-be husband held a responsible and 
remunerative position in a sugar mill. 
But the mill was up country, far beyond 
the lines of civilized travel. When my 
Madchen was married, she took her fare- 
well of me with many tears, and a firm 
conviction that she would never see me 
again. Last year, when I was. stop- 
ping at a hotel in Galveston, Texas, she 
valked into my room. 

When I first went to Oregon Territory 
[ felt that I was leaving, not only civili- 
zation behind me, but, also, every indi- 
vidual whom I had ever known or cared 
for. It will suffice to say right here, 
and in one sentence, in so thinking, I 
had made a great mistake, for, in my 
progress through ‘the country, I found 
many dear friends. 

Tarrived in Portland one Sunday even- 
ing, and being very weary, as soon asI 
reached the hotel I declined to look at 
letters or ecards, and at once retired. 
When I was awakened next morning, I 
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rubbed my eyes, and began to think that 


a goodly number of the years of my life 
must have been a dream; that I must 
rise in a hurry, or I should be late for 
school. In fact, that was what I was be- 
ing told by a pair of pretty pouting lips, 
under a dear, little, turned-up nose, be- 
longing to a face lighted by a pair of 
sunny blue eyes, and surmounted by a 
maze of flossy, golden curls. The pos- 
sessor of all these charms was a girl who 
had shared my desk at school, and whom 
I had not seen or heard of since that 
happy far-away time. She now stood by 
my bedside, matured into lovely woman- 
hood, a delightful picture. In her pleas- 
ant household I soon found other friends, 
both old and new. 

Nearly six years ago, while living in 
London, I among my 
most pleasant acquaintances, two young 
men who were a sort of modern edi- 
tion of Damon and Pythias. They had 


classmates at col- 


numbered as 


been friends at school 
lege, and now they were men about 
town, and in London society together. 

But one day the fiat went forth that 
parted these friends, and both felt very 
sad at the prospect. 

In the evening before leaving town to 
go their several ways, they supped with 
me. I rallied them on their melancholy 
mood, and merely to raise their spirits, 
without any said: 
‘We shail all be supping together some 
evening this month, five years hence.” 

Need I say that long before the expir- 
ation of the time named, the circumstance 
had passed from my mind? One twi- 
light last summer I was sitting looking 





serious purpose, I 


SILAS 
BY G. J. 


THOMPSON the 
Circleville, in the 


OLtp MAN JOE 


bearer of great news. 


was 


mountains of Virginia, is not reached by 
Some stragglers from 
the army had broucht of Con- 
federate disaster, but nothing was known 
Old Man Joe would 
he had 


rail or telegraph. 
rumors 


of Lee’s surrender. 


certainly bring news, though 


gone only for salt, a far more indispen- 
sable article ; and he had been across the 


mountain, at least as 


¢ 
t 


was Roekin¢ham. 


BAXTER’S 


idly from the window of a hotel on 
Broadway, when in a gentleman walk- 
ing on the opposite side of the street I 
recognized one of my young English 
acquaintances, 

At the same instant he saw and recog 
nizedme. In amoment after he was in 
the hotel, had sent up his card, and was 
promptly following it. 

After we had exchanged 
and had glowed over each other a little, 
my young Briton begged me to go with 


ecreetings, 


him to Delmonico’s, which establishment 
he had heard of, but not this 
was his first America, and he 
had arrived only the day before. 

We went, had given our order, and 
were eagerly exchanging inquiries about 
this one and that one; and I had asked 
him what he knew about 
Damon was in the act of telling me 
he had not heard 1 him 
time, when we saw a 
the room with the air of 
himself in strange quarters. 

We looked at him. 

He looked at us 
It was Pythias! 


seen, as 


visit to 


Pythias. 
that 


froi for a long 


gentleman enter 


one who finds 


Damon had arrived in New York on the 
steamer from Liverpool on the 
day, almost at the hour, 
Pythias had reached the city by 
overland train San 
Neither had any 


same 
that 
the 


Francisco. 


same 


from 
idea of the 
whereabouts till they stood face to face. 
When we further compared 
found it was just five years that month 
had said that we would all be 
And we supped. 


other’s 
notes, we 


since J 
supping together. 


RETURN. 
PRESTON, 


Thus it happened as Joe approached his 
native hamlet, leading the old gray mare, 
with a the 
saddle, that the whole populace turned 
out to meet and greet him. 


sack of salt slung across 


But, though assembled solely for the 
purpose of hearing news, these moun- 
taineers repress all other outward show 
of curiosity. After the manner of our 
Indians, they affect a which 
nearly approaches stolidity. Though 


sto1cism 
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every soul of them feels sure that Joe has 
important news to communicate, no ques- 
tions are asked on the subject uppermost 
in mind, and the old man himself volun- 
teers no information. The silence is at 
last broken by Sam Baxter, a wizened, 
white-haired old man, whose hands are 
so deformed by rheumatism that they 
look like huge claws. 

‘Ole mare mighty nigh played out, 
aint she, Joe ?” 

‘*Yes,” replies the old man, turning 


nd scrutinizing the animal critically, 


‘the fool kicked off her right hind shoe 
jist "fore we come to the divide, ’an I 
knocked it on with a rock, but hit come 
off agin an’ she’s been gittin’ lamer ’n 
lamer ever sence.” 

After delivering himself ofthis weighty 
fact, Joe slowly proceeds to his ‘‘ store,” 
followed in silence by the crowd. He 
takes the bag off the horse and gives it 
to his son Jim, who, with the assistance 
of several men, drags it into the store. 
The mare is then relieved of saddle and 
bridle, and turned into the lot at the side 
of the house. By this time nearly all 
the people of the neighborhood are col- 
lected in front of the store ; some sitting 
in the porch, others mounted on the 
fence or idly leaning against the house. 

Old Joe comes slowly out of the store 
and carelessly looks at the assembly. 
There are perhaps thirty in all; half a 
dozen old men unfit for service in the 
army, two or three younger men who have 
eluded the vigilance of the reeruiting 
officer, ten or twelve women and a nuin- 
ber of children of all ages. 

The mountain women are usually far 
inferior to the men. Their incessant 
and severe toil soon sets its impress, and 
obliterates all natural grace or beauty. 
Of those around Joe Thompson's porch 
few show traces of former comeliness. 
Gaunt they are, and some of them un- 
kempt. Their faces have been tanned 
by wind and sun, their straggling hair 
is loosely coiled on their necks, and 
there is hardly a complete set of teeth 
in the whole dozen. War times have 
somewhat curtailed their usually secant 
wardrobes, and their dress consists either 
of old, much-worn and faded calico, or 
of rough, home-made cloth, cut as eco- 
nomically as possible. 

But, totally unlike the rest of these 


mountain women, was young Lucy 
Swisher. Tall, of a muscular though 
fairly rounded form, and graced with a 
profusion of light brown hair, as well 
as a very bright pair of blue eyes, Lucy 
was in many ways several grades above 
the women around her. Her father had 
saved a little money, and a few years 
before his death had sent Lucy ‘* over 
the mountain” to a school; whence she 
had returned able to read and write, and 
armed with two or three of Scott’s 
novels. From these, her only books, 
the girl drew her society; formed her 
ideas of life, of love, of the great world 
far, far beyond the most distant blue 
line of mountains. 

Of all the faces in the little group in 
front of Joe’s store, Lucy’s was the most 
eager, the most intense. Little she cared 
about the great struggle; she only knew 
that her Ivanhoe, her Guy Mannering, 
went with the Stonewall Brigade more 
than three years ago; went with her 
little silver ring and a lock of her hair; 
went surrounded by an aureole of her 
romantic young love. Only scant ti- 
dings had ever come of Silas Baxter; it 
was rumored that he had been wounded, 
then that he had been captured, but 
neither of these reports was believed. 

And now it is growing evident that 
Old Man Joe cannot hold in much 
longer. He makes some comments on 
the high price of salt, the condition of 
crops in Rockingham, and other irrele- 
vant topics; all of which is gravely re- 
ceived by his audience. Then, looking 
around, he asks for a chew of tobacco. 
Several twists are promptly handed to 
him. Carefully selecting the most at- 
tractive one of these, he bites off a huge 
piece and begins to masticate it violently. 
Then giving his trowsers a hitch, he 
leans against one of the posts of the 
porch, spits with great precision at a fly, 
and begins: 

‘I reckon you all would like to know 
what's goin’ on; well Mondy T leff here, 
or was it Chusdy?” 

Some one in the crowd assented to 
the change. 

“Yes, you're right, Jim; it were Chus- 
dy, an’ that night I staid with Sam Bar- 
low at the foot of the mountin’, an’ the 
nex’ night with Squire Rodgers in the 
Gap, an’ Thusdy eynin’ I got to Har- 
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risonburg; I rode up to Jake Koiner’s 
to take the beast to 
his stable, an’ I tell you the ole mare wuz 
glad to roll her tongue aroun’ a year 0’ 
corn. When 


Jake says to me, 


store and he tole m« 


L come back to the store, 
‘Joe, hey you heard 
the news? ‘No,’ ‘what news ? 
‘Why Gen'l Lee he’z done surrendered 


Says & 
under a apple tree at Appermattix.’ Boys, 
you could er knocked me down with a 
feather!” 

Here the orator paused to enjoy the 
effect audience. No 
sound is heard except a few shrill exela- 


produced on his 


mations from the women; no one moves; 
this tremendous intelligence is slowly 
forcing its way into their sluggish minds. 
‘Yes, sir, surrendered 
under a apple tree, an’ at Appermattix, 
by gosh!” 


Joe continues: 


His hearers by this time partially re- 
cover from the shock, and questions 
are poured in from all sides: ‘Is the 
nigger free?” ‘Js 
like the niggers?” 


ve goin’ to be slaves 
“Did they kill all 
the soldiers?” and the like. While en- 
gaged in answering as best he could all 
these queries, Joe looked at Lucy: “Why 
Lucey, gal, what’s tiie matter; you’se as 
white as a gost. I got sumthin’ fur you. 
Silus is a cap’en, an’ he’s comin’ back as 
soon as he kin; I seen a man what wuz 
with him.” 

All eyes were turned upon the poor 

girl, and she, bursting into tears, threw 
her apron over her head and ran away. 
But after her excitement had subsided a 
little, a strong feeling of exultation came 
over her. The downfall of the Southern 
Confederacy is not in her thoughts; they 
are filled with pictures of her soldier 
lover. How handsome he must look in 
his uniform; how grand it is to be a 
captain! She wondered if he would have 
a plume in his eap, and how long a 
sword he would wear. 
The next few days were spent in.anx- 
ious waiting by the people of Circleville; 
none of the soldiers had vet returned, al- 
though Joe’s news had been confirmed 
by two cattle-men. 

Long years before, twelve men had 
gone out from the hamlet, with their best 
home-spun clothes on, and their haver- 


sacks full of provisions; but none had 


ever come back to tell of the fortunes of 


war. Now, since everything was over, 


the anxiety of those at home was more 
than doubled. On the third day Lucy, 
whose impatience had been hourly in- 
creasing, indulged herself ina long stroll. 
Wandering listlessly along the road, she 

| 


came to the summit of the mountain, 


and throwing herself down on a large 
bowlder which was softly carpeted with 
gave full rein to her romantic 
imagination, The place itself is cer- 
tainly conducive to the airiest flights of 
fancy. 


moss, 


Far below lies the green little 
valley, about half a mile across in its 
videst part, and 
which enters wedge-like 
mountains. Through it 
which glitters where the sun 
touches it, like a silver thread. On one 
side rises Middle Mountain, regular in 
its outline and heavily wooded; near its 
top stands out the white front of a lime- 
stone cliff, looking like a monument to 
some departed giant; 
Rough Mountain, having at 
perpendicular wall of rock more than a 
hundred feet in height; above that a belt 
oftstunted oak and pine, and higher up 
vast masses of stone, now piled like gigan- 
tic masonry, how tumbled in the wildest 
confusion, 


tapering to a point 


between two 
runs a small 
stream, 


on the other side is 


its base a 


Bear hunters were the only members 
of the little community who ever vent 
ured up these steeps. Many wild stories 
were told of their experiences. When 
the whole mountain was one mass of ice, 
the hunters tracked the animals to their 
dens and waited, nearly frozen, for them 
to come out; for the bear of this region, 
in spite of his torpor, must get a meal now 
and then in winter. 

The young girl lay on the mossy 
bowlder, with her face to the sky. Far 
above, a hawk was slowly circling out 
of sight. and 


solemn; the great clouds floated across 


Everything was quiet 


from peak to peak, and she wondered if 
ships looked like them. The silence was 
broken only by the shrill chirp of the 
ground-squirrel or the distant drumming 
of a pheasant. How long ago, it seemed 
to her, that summer evening when Silas 
Baxter and she walked up the mountain 
How full 
of enthusiasm he was; how eager to win 
fame and 
handsome he looke d W hen he kissed her 
and told her to meet him at 


road and sat on the old seat. 
heecome a great soldier; how 


this same 
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place when he came back; how—and the 
long lashes rested gently on the brown 
cheek, and the mountain changed to the 
tourney, and Prince Charming in his 
shining mail was bearing all before him, 
and her sleeve was across his helmet! 
Up the other side of the mountain a 
man was toiling wearily along. He was, 
at least, a camp-follower of one of the 
armies, for what remained of his left 
sleeve was empty. His hair was long 
and matted, and fell down on his shoul- 
ders; a bristly, rough beard covered his 
face; his eyes were bloodshot and wat- 


ery. He wore a greasy slouch hat, a 
dirty gray shirt, through the holes of 


which could be seen a brown, hairy 
chest. Around his waist was a_ broad 
leather belt, from either side of which 
hung a large pistol in a holster. A pair 
of trousers fringed with tatters reached 
little below the knee, showing his bare 
legs which had been badly scratched by 
the brush, and were smeared with blood. 
His costume was completed by a pair of 
shoes patched in many places and held 
together here and there by pieces of string. 

The man was much exhausted, and 
leaned heavily on astick he carried. As 
he came near the mountain’s top he be- 
gan to look about him eagerly, as if 
seeking a place to spend the night. 
Finally he reached the summit and shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand gazed down 
into the valley. Suddenly his glance fell 
on the sleeping girl. Dropping his stick 
he ran to where she was lying, and leaned 
over her until the dirty unshorn face 
nearly touched the soft brown cheek. 

Lucy must have been dreaming a very 
happy dream, for her lips were parted in 
asmile. All at once, as if conscious of 
this hideous intrusion, the long lashes 
were quickly raised, and for a second the 
blue eyes stared at the rough face so 
close to her. Then with a shriek she 
sprang to her feet, her face blanched, 
her eyes wild; too terrified to move. 
The man, too, had started back a few 
steps, but recovering himself he stretch- 
ed out his one arm, and said in a low, 
broken, questioning voice, *‘ Luey, you 
ain’t forgot me ?” 

For an instant she looked at him, and 
then gasped out, ‘‘ Who are you ?” 

But before he could answer, the terrible 
truth had come to her ; her bright dream 


flashed by mockingly. This wretched 
creature was her soldier lover! Witha 
sharp cry of inward pain she sprang 
away, and before Silas could move she 
was out of his sight. 

It was night when she reached home, 
and telling her aunt, with whom she 
lived, that she had a headache (the usual 
synonym for a girl's heartache), she 
went to her little room and sobbed lher- 
self to sleep. 

The next day the little hamlet was 
stirred by the arrival of the soldier boys. 
All were accounted for as dead or home 
again, except Silas ; there was no little 
wonder as to what had become of him, for 
he had started before the rest and they 
had heard of him along the road. Then 
for days afterward came thick and fast 
each man’s story of his adventures. The 
whole history of the war, so far as these 
men were personally concerned in it, 
was related over and over again, and 
upon no individual was a higher meed 
of praise bestowed than upon Silas Bax- 
ter. He had been promoted rapidly for 
bravery on the field, and had risen to the 
title of colonel, not captain as Old Joe 
had told it. Many and very thrilling 
were the stories in which the men told 
of their comrade of whom they were so 
proud. But what had become of him? A 
week passed ; two weeks, and yet no word. 

Sorrow was weighing on the hearts 
of two gray-haired old people. Silas 
was their idol. Through the long four 
years they had heard no tidings. Every 
night and morning of this tedious wait- 
ing the old man, after his usual formal 
petitions (which embraced the whole 
human race, and then the heathen, 
whom he always annexed separately), 
prayed, not formally, nor in the Bible 
phrases, but in his own homely dialect; 
in words not chosen but coming directly 
from his heart, that his son, their son, 
should be returned to them. Now, since 
the return of their son’s comrades, each 
night and morning the old couple rose 
from their knees with tears glisten- 
ing in their faded eyes and trickling 
down their withered cheeks; rose and 
went to the window in the morning, o1 
opened the door at night, to see if their 
prayer had been suddenly answered. 
The old man had lately taken to sleep- 
ing down stairs in the front room, ‘‘ So 
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I kin hear the boy ‘fore he gits to the 
door, an’ open it fur him,” he said. 
Frequently during the night, which is 
so long to old people, the poor father 
would go to the door and look out; and 
if the noise of opening and shutting 
happened to awaken his wife, she would 
call down to him in her shrill little 
voice, ‘‘Is that you, Sam?” To which 
the invariable reply was, ‘* Yes, Sally; 
I was jes a lookin’ ef I could see any- 
thing of the boy; but there aint nuthin’.” 

The two old people had grown very 
fond of Lucy, first on their ac- 
count, and later on her own, and they 
regarded her very much in the light of 
a daughter. A few days after her ter- 
rible experience on the mountain, Sam 
met her. 

‘**Luey, gal, what makes you look so 
Come over and stay with the 
ole ’ooman an’ try an’ sorter cheer her up, 
fur she’s powerful down in the mouth.” 

The girl made various excuses, but 
finally had to go and stay with the 
Baxters; had to hear the tearful morn- 
ing and evening petition; had to see the 
inroads of the sorrow that must soon 
bring the old gray hairs to the little 
lonely graveyard on the side of the 
mountain; had to see and hear all this, 
and feel that she had placed herself be- 
tween them and happiness; that she was 
the cause of their misery. A hundred 
times a day she tried to persuade herself 
that there was no reality in her vision 
on the mountain top; that it was only a 
hideous dream. But in this effort she 
always failed. Then she tried to call up 
the old image of her lover, and with it 
the old love; but each time the face 
with the bleared eyes and matted hair 
and bristly beard appeared to her, driy- 
ing away all else. She had avoided the 
returned soldiers, but as the stories of 


son’s 


skeart? 


Silas’s bravery came to her ears, she 
listened to them, at first with repug- 


nance, but by degrees with a very differ- 
ent feeling. 

After all, her lover was a hero! Why 
did she repel him so fiercely? Slowly 
the old love back ; first, drawn 
by the kindred strain of pity. His long, 
weary march home; his miserable rags; 
his haggard features; these were the 
pictures that now filled Lucy’s thoughts, 
and her heart melted. How bitterly did 


came 
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How earnestly did 
she long to see him again! And while 
she was thus self-tormented, the little 
withered face of the sad old man would 
come close to hers, and the brown head 
and the gray head were bowed together 
in their common sorrow. 

Then the fearful question presented 
itself, should she tell her story? It 
could only add to the parents’ grief; it 
could do no good. No. She would con- 
ceal it. And yet with her secret she felt 
like a criminal. 

Meanwhile a mountain man had come 
into Circleville with a 
‘*T wuz goin’ along the top uv the moun- 
[ seen the 
curioustest sight I ever seen in my life. 
There wuz a man a goin’ through the 
bresh as ef hornits wuz after ’im. I hol- 
lers to ‘m, and he jest looks roun’, jest 
gimme one look, much ez to say, ‘ Don’t 
foller.’ I never had no gun nor nuthin’, 


she accuse herself ! 


strange story. 


tin “bout two weeks ago, an’ 


only a bag o’ salt fur the cattle, and I 
felt a little skeery. He moughter bin 


crazy, or he moughter had the divil in 
‘im, an’ I sorter think it wuz the devil, 
cause his eyes wuz red an’ furly flashed 
fire. No, sirree, I never follered, not me! 
He was goin’ toords Widder Grayson’s, 
an’ I he got there, fur I heerd 
thar wuz a mighty curus sick man ther’.” 

Circleville had, however, experienced 
so many sensations lately, that this story 
attracted very little attention. An old 
negro did, indeed, ask several leading 
questions of the mountaineer, and was 
confirmed by his answers in the belief 
that the man seen on the mountain was 
really possessed of the devil. 


reckon 


‘* You see, boss,” said the negro, ‘las’ 
Sundy de preacher tole bout de man 
whut had de debbils tunned out by de 
good Lawd, an’ de tuck an’ jump in de 
hogs. Now ef dat man on de mountin 
wuz to git shet uv his debbils, dey mos’ 
boun’ to run down de mountin jes’ like 
dem debbils de preacher tole ‘bout; an’ 
ef de wuz a huntin’ roun’ after hogs 
dey sertinly would jis git in dem two 
shoats ob mine, fur dey is de mos’ deb- 
blist pigs dis darkey ebber saw. I spec’ 
I better go an’ kill dem pigs now, fo’ de 
debbils spile de meat.” And the old 
darkey, talking to himself about ‘‘ de deb- 
bils,” went off to sharpen his knife and 
heat some water. 
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Lucy did not hear the story for some 
days, and then merely as an idle rumor. 
But at once the conviction seized her 
that the erazy wild man could be no 
other than Silas. She had heard of re- 
jected lovers’ predisposition to brain 
fever, and she at once assigned to that 
over-worked malady the cause of the 
strange actions of Silas and his absence 
from his parents. Her mind was quickly 
made up; she would go and nurse him. 
Leaving word at her aunt’s house that 
she was going to visit a cousin a few 
miles away and would be gone several 
days, she started up the path to the top 
of the mountain. Mrs. Grayson lived 
about ten miles away and in a very 
lonely, inaccessible place, but Lucy had 
been there once before, and, mountain 
girl as she was, knew all the paths and 
tne short cuts. 

When all was over at Appomattox, 
Silas Baxter's first thought was home! 
He was thoroughly worn out by hard 
marching, harder fighting and secant ra- 
tions. He thought if he could only get 
home, could only breathe the cool moun- 
tain air, and have those he loved around 
him, he would be willing to die. 
ond thought he changed his mind about 
dying. The bright picture of the beautiful 
girl who would be waiting for him where 
he parted from her, of the fireside with 
the two dear old people listening to his 
adventures, of the farm that must greatly 
need his care, all this gave him new en- 
ergy, and he determined to hasten home. 
After a few days his horse gave out en- 
tirely and had to be abandoned. 
along, day after day, sleeping now in a 
barn, now in some wayside house, now 
in the woods, eating what people with 
difficulty spared him, he came at last to 
the foot of the mountain that formed the 
only barrier between him and all he had 
or cared for in the world. 

Silas sat down to rest a few moments 
before attempting the climb up the steep 
mountain. He felt strangely feverish, 
his head ached distractingly, and he be- 
gan to doubt whether he could drag his 
weary limbs to the summit. Suddenly 
a terrifying foreboding passed over him; 
he had, what many men in his company 
were suffering from when he left, ty- 
phus fever; so his first wish would come 
true, he would get home to die! Never- 


On sec- 


Toiling - 


theless he would get home, and stagger- 
ing along he finally reached the top of 
the mountain where he met Lucey. Stun- 
ned by her reception of him, crazed by 
the fever, he rushed along not knowing 
where he went, and after many hours 
wandering, came suddenly upon Widow 
Grayson as she was milking, in the little 
yard behind her cabin. 

Now, the widow was not of a nervous 
temperament, for she had been living in 
this lonely spot with her two children 
ever since her husband had been killed 
by a falling tree; but this frightful ap- 
parition was too much for her. Witha 
shrill scream she sprang up, regardless 
for the first time in her life of her bucket 
of milk, which the cow, also frightened 
by its mistress’ strange behavior, kicked 
over. Springing rapidly into the cabin 
she bolted the door, took the rifle down 
from the rack made of antlers, went 
cautiously to the window and peered out. 

On the ground with little streams of 
milk running around him lay the object 
of her terror; he had evidently been 
knocked down by the half-frantie cow. 

**Name o’ Gawd, who air you?” 

No answer. 

** Air you dead or drunk, or mebbe 
you're tryin’ to play possum! I jist tell 
you now taint no use, for I never misses 
a fair shot, an’ I got a mity powerful 
notion jist to try a ball from outer this 
here ole gun on you.” 

Her voice was getting higher at every 
sentence. ‘* What you come foolin’ roun’ 
here fur ennyhow? You got no call to 
come here! Can't you say nuthin’?” 

Still no answer. After watching the 
prostrate man for some minutes the 
widow comes to the door, opens it reso- 
lutely, and, though still holding the gun, 
advances steadily to where Silas is lying. 

‘**Pears to me like he’s sick,” she said 
to herself. ‘‘ Mebbe some disease; enny- 
how I can’t leave him here, an’ he don’t 
seem to hev no notion uv goin’ himself; 
[reckon Ill put him in the cow shed.” 
Laying down the rifie, the widow half 
earried, half dragged the man to the cow 
stable, which was not far from the house, 
and placed him carefully on the hay. 

Silas presently regained consciousness 
to some extent, and asked for water. 
The widow went to the eabin, and tak- 
ing a small tin bucket filled it with 
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water. And then this kindly old soul 
added from a stone jug a goodly quan- 
tity of corn whiskey, which had never 
contributed to the internal revenue. 
him,” she said, ‘‘ to have 
a leetle of this here mountin jew, jist to 
to take the harshness off the water.” 
When her children came home, the 
widow hastened to tell them of the affair 
in graphic phrase, warning them par- 


“-Twon't hurt 


ticularly not to go near the cow stable 
lest they should catch the ‘* disease.” So 
far as her own was concerned the 
sentiment of pity probably overcame her 
fears. Several times a day she went in 
herself to see the sick man, giving him 
such food and drink as accorded with her 
notions of an invalid dietary, so far as 
she could provide them. From time to 
time the widow thought of going to Cir- 
cleville for a doctor, but hesitated about 
such a doubtful journey. No doctor 
would come without more probable evi- 
dence of pay than her patient seemed 
able to offer. 


risk 


delirious. The widow 
was equal to the emergency. She put 
plenty of hay in the stable, fastened the 
door securely, and left Silas to himself. 
The treatment was as successful as if it 
had been of the most approved medical 
system. The patient eventually passed 
through the crisis of his fever, and be- 
gan to recover. 


Silas became 


Late one afternoon Mrs. Grayson was 
sitting on her door-step, and saw a figure 
moving far down the mountain. As it 
was on the path that led to her cabin 


and terminated there, she concluded that - 


Visit- 
ors were a rarity to the widow, and she 
wondered who it could be. 

‘*Childern, kin you make out who's 
that a comin’ long thea path? Looks 
somethin’ like a woman. I reckon it’s 
somebody from Circleville. An’ here’s 
me in my old dress an’ no shoes.” 


some one was coming to see her. 


pome 
minutes of anxious scrutiny elapsed as 
the visitor approached. ‘‘ Bless my soul 
ef it aint that pretty Swisher gal. What 
kin she want here? I reckon mebbe 
she’s a wantin’ to git some honey from me, 
an’ I don’t know as I kin sell any more.” 

As soon as Lucy got near enough, the 
widow hailed her. 

‘* How de do, Lucy? hit’s bein’ a long 
time sence I seen you; how’s all?” 
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‘Very well, thank you, Mrs. Gray- 
son; how are you all?” 

‘* Jist tolerable; both the childern hey 
done had the measles this spring.” 

‘**T came,” said Lucy, her face getting 
more and more crimson, ‘‘ to see if you 
could Jet me have any more of that nice 
honey, like I got from you last year?” 

The widow, who did understand 
Lucy’s evident perturbation, considered 
a moment. 

‘‘ Well, I 
but 
you. 
the 
show 


not 


mout let 
times is mighty 
What with the 
heifer run 
blackberries 


you hev a little, 
hard I kin tell 
childern sick, an’ 
brown off, 
for this summer, I 
don’t hardly know what I am a-goin’ to 
do.” Then, after a pause, ‘‘ They tell 
me Gen’ral Lee has done surrendered; is 
that so?” 

“Ves, near a 
you hear it?” 

‘IT heerd it from one who wuz thar,” 
said the widow, with a grim smile; and 
then related to Lucy, who 
more and more agitated every moment, 


an’ a poor 


month how did 


ago; 
she grew 


her experience with the sick man. 
‘**O, Mrs. Grayson!” interrupted the 


girl, ‘‘ where is he? I must see him at 
once! Is he out of danger?” 

“Why, Lucey Swisher,” said the 
widow, in her turn surprised, ‘* how 


come you to know anything about this 
here man? But now I mind me, when 
he wuz out er his head he kep a sayin’ 
‘Lucey, Lucey,’ jist like he wuz a callin’ 
somebody. Now t’was ‘ Lucy, Luey,’ an’ 
now t’wuz ‘Charge men,’ or ‘ Fire,’ or 
somethin’ ’bout fitein’. Fitein’ or women, 
ary one’s bad ‘nuff. But come on, ‘her« 
is the animile,’ ez the showman sez.” 

She led Lucy to the cow stable, and 
softly opening the door pointed to Silas 
lying on his very comfortable bed of 
hay, over which the widow had _ spread 
a large sheet. He was covered witha 
patchwork quilt, which was drawn up 
nearly over his head. His appearance 
was appalling enough, as he lay perfectly 
motionless, with closed eyes; his pallid 
face, surrounded by a mass of dark hair, 
outlined against the white sheet. 

For a few moments Lucy could not 
control herself, hid her 
face in her hands. Then in a broken 
voice she said: 

** Silas, I have come.” 


and, sobbing, 
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Slowly the sick man opened his eyes, 
gazed steadily on the girl's face for what 
seemed to her an age, then suddenly sit- 
ting bolt upright and holding out his 
one arm, he exclaimed: 

‘Lucy, my darling, 
last!” 

The widow quietly withdrew. She 
afterwards confessed that ‘‘ it was very 
tetching; it made her think on the time 
thet her ole man was a courtin’.” To an 
intimate friend the widow explained fur- 
ther: ‘I felt my eyes gittin sorter sandy, 
an’ T jist knowed I wuzn’t a-goin’ to stan’ 
the pressure, so I ‘lowed I'd hey to go 
an’ look after that there cow uv mine.” 

Lucey stayed two or three days at the 
Grayson cabin, and nursed the sick man 
until he began to think of getting up, 
when Lucey concluded it was about time 
to go down and tell the old folks. 

** Miss Lucy,” said the widow, as the 
girl was starting, ‘‘I wish ‘at you would 
jist ask ole Doctor Wilson ef he’s got 
enny ov that medicine that you give this 
here sick man; an’ ef he has, tell him Td 
like to hev several bottles: and the grim 
smile stayed on Mrs. Grayson’s face for 
several hours after Lucy’s departure. 

Some months later the two little gray- 
haired old folks invited all Circleville to 
come to see their son married. The 
widow Grayson duly arrived in a gorge- 
ous yellow dress, trimmed with blue (her 
favorite colors), and she told her story 
until she was hoarse, and then both of 


you've come at 
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SPARE our blushes, gentle reader! 

Being naturally—almost preternatur- 
ally—imodest, we were long considering 
the question whether or not to follow the 
time-honored custom of addressing our 
audience with a few words about our- 
selves. 

In this dubious frame of mind, we paid 
a visit to the tomb of our forefathers. 
The mausoleum is on Second Avenue, 
and is known as the New York Histori- 
cal Society’s building. With fitting care 
and due solemnity, the remains of our 
first ancestor were taken out of their 
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the old folks kissed her and thanked her 
for what she had done for their son. 
Their old faces beamed; their happiness 
was complete, and all the remainder of 
their lives they put into their morning 
and evening prayer ‘‘ We thank Thee, 
O Lord! that our son has come home.” 

Before her marriage Lucy carefully 
avoided all allusion to the scene on the 
top of the mountain. But one evening 
when they were all alone and of course 
very sentimental, she plucked up cour- 
age to speak of the matter in a round- 
about way. Her husband did not seem 
to understand her at all. Imagine the 
relief this discovery gave to Lucy’s feel- 
ings! Crazedas he had been with fever, 
the incident was either obliterated from 
Silas’s memory or never had a lodgment 
there. At all events, he did not even 
remotely guess at the reason why, when- 
ever Lucy drove over the mountain by 
the side of her handsome husband, she 
would look at the mossy old bowlder 
with a smile just one remove from tears. 

Lucy was a prudent wife, and wise 
enough to keep to herself the history of 
her early fancies and her strange awak- 
ening. But some years afterward a 
flaxen-haired little Lucy, tired of giants, 
fairies and knights in armor, successfully 
teased her mamma for a true story. 

The latest news from Circleville is that 
the people propose to run Colonel Baxter 
for Congress. ‘‘He kin clean up the 
county,” says old Joe Thompson. 
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erypt, and placed before our reverent 
eyes. 

The earliest American Magazine was 
a duodecimo pamphlet of thirty-six pages, 
issued monthly. Its first two numbers 
are curiously dated ‘‘ 1740-1,” probably 
because the change due to the adoption 
of the Gregorian calendar was not en- 
forced by law till ten years later. The 
proper date is 1741. The title-page of the 
first number is missing; that of the third 
or March number is here reproduced, of 
actual size. 

The tooth of time has not destroyed 
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the rest of the first number, which con- 
tained something more important to our 
present purpose. It begins with a brave, 
hearty, candid setting forth of its inten- 
tions and prospects. The perusal has 
given us heart of grace. We are proud 
of our ancestor 

The time of the American Magazine's 
first issue was almost midway in the long 
reign of George II. The career of his 
great prime minister, Sir Robert Walpole, 
was then nearing its close. Already the 
decline of that statesman’s influence had 
been indicated, and in 1739 popular feel- 
ing had overborne his counsels, and 
plunged England into an unwise war 
with Spain. 

Aside from the corrupt use of money 
and patronage which marked Walpole’s 
administration, literature was then the 
chief agency controlling English polities. 
The course of government was directed 
by the wit or wisdom of pamphleteers. 
Their writings rarely rose above medioc- 
rity. The bright stars of the Addisonian 
era had passed below the horizon; the 
lights of the Johnsonian period had 
scarcely risen into view. 

Pitt was just about to plead guilty of 
“the atrocious crime of being a young 
man.” Edmund Burke, still more ju- 
venile, was about to be put in charge of 
aschoolmaster. Fielding, not yet a noy- 
elist though married to the original of 
his ‘‘ Amelia,” having soon become tired 
of rural life and wedded bliss, had 
returned to London and literature; at- 
tacking Walpole’s policy and flinging 
sarcasm at Colley Cibber, the dramatist, 
in The Champion, a journal published 
thrice a week. Richardson had just pro- 
duced ‘*‘ Pamela,” the first great novel in 
our language. Dr. Samuel Johnson, by 
writing Tory diatribes for The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, was earning a scant pit- 
tance regularly, being thereby enabled to 
improve his sixpenny dinners at the ale- 
house in Drury-Lane. He was soon to 
write the touching biography of his brill- 
iant but unlucky friend, poor Dick Say- 
age. Pope had completed his ‘* Imitations 
of Horace,” and was nearing his end, 
soothed by Bishop Warburton’s counsels, 
at Twickenham villa. Thomson, too, was 
in retirement, and soon to become obliy- 
ious of the seasons. Gray, a youth to 
fortune and to fame unknown, was trav- 
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eling with Horace Walpole in sunny 
Italy. Gentle Noll, the awkward dunce 
in a class of Irish schoolboys, was acquir- 
ing a knowledge of Latin through a 
liberal application of birch. Hume's 
‘** Treatise on Human Nature” had fallen 
still-born from the press. Garrick had 
barely made his first appearance on the 
stage, incognito, as Harlequin. Hogarth’s 
pencil was depicting marriage 4 la mode; 
Gainsborough and Joshua Reynolds were 
both at school, one drawing caricatures 
of the master on the margins of dog-eared 
books ; the other sketching the school- 
house which he was soon to leave. 

It was a gloomy outlook. In litera- 
ture there was nothing but polities, and 
in politics nothing but corruption. So- 
ciety, as shown in Hogarth’s masterpiece, 
was rotten at the core. The essayists of 
The Spectator were dead. The great 
poets, including the greatest of English 
satirists, would write no more. The 
awful denouement of the ‘* Dunciad ” 
seemed impending: , 

‘Nor public flame, nor private dares to shine; 

Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine.” 

Book-making seemed about to perish 
off the face of the earth. No one could 
have guessed that the field of literature, 
seemingly narrowing to pamphlets and 
magazines, was really about to open in 
wide vistas of fresh woods and pastures 
new, at its two extremes—the daily news- 
paper and the three-volume novel. 

The functions of a magazine in the 
middle of the eighteenth century were 
two-fold: it was a purveyor of public 
news such as now would find place in 
daily papers; it was the organ of a party 
or clique. But its leading features, 
whether of comment or news, were po- 
litical. 

Yet in The American Magazine of 
1741 we find much to admire and little to 
condemn. Its opening salute to its 
readers, with some change of phrase 
rather than sentiment, might serve for 
our own pages. (We suppress most of 
the redundant capital letters character- 
istic of the type-setting of that period) : 





The success and approbation which the magazines 
published in Great Britain have met with for years 
past among all ranks and degrees of people, encour- 
aged us to attempt a work of the like nature in 
America, But the plan on which we intend to proceed 
being very different from the British models, it there- 
fore becomes necessary, in the first place. to lay before 
the reader a general prospect of the present design, 
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We agree with our ancestor, particu- 
larly on the point of planning to be very 
different from British models. 

Up to a certain point the choice of sub- 
jects varies from ourown. Our ancestor 
proposes: 

To publish monthly an account of the public affairs 
transacted in His Majesty’s colonies, as well on the 
continent of America as on the West India islands. 
Also, 


ernors (we 





the Gov- 
never could stand that), and 
debates and votes of the Assemblies, with 
particulars of remarkable laws passed. 
Among other features would be: 


to include speeches of 


Quotations and fluctuations of exchange, and the 
proportion between ste rling xy money and the various 
paper currencies * * also the price of goods 
in the chief iaodbecseants of the Plantations. 


found for 
controversies,” 


likewise to be 
disputes and 
and *‘ collections and abstracts 
from other papers.” Alas! even a cent- 
ury half the editorial shears 
were in active use. 


Room 
** party 


was 


anda ago, 


Then comes a promise with which we 
most heartily coincide: 


And constantly keep open A DOOR FOR 


FREE INQUIRY INTO ALL SORTS OF SUBJECTS, 


The reason of this promise is thus ex- 
plained: 


As several colonies have no printing press—and 
where there is any it is difficult to obtain publication 
for any but a one-sided view of a subject—this maga- 
zine is offered as a remedy against these several incon- 
veniences, Here any person, in whatever colony 
residing, will find a ready admittance to a fair and 
public hearing at all times. In the disputes that may 


thus be transmitted to us for publication, we shall 
inviolably observe an exact neutrality. 
This was a brave offer, for the law of 


libel was at that time severe and 
sternly enforced. 

Wecan further agree with our ances- 
tor, that we 


very 


will take in pieces of wit, humor and poetry. with 
essays and reflections on any subject which may enable 
posterity to form an idea of the learning, wisdom and 
abilities; the temper, taste, politeness, customs, man- 
ners, morals, religion and politics of their forefathers. 


(nd lastly, we agree in this: 


We do not, nevertheless, confine our scheme to what 
passes in America 
York, sad to relate, gets no men- 
tion whatever from our ancestor. The 
degree in which it was overshadowed by 


New 


{ND OURSELVES. 


the city on the banks of 


the Schuylkill 
is shown in the following declaration: 


As the city of Philadelphia lies in the centre of the 


British Plantations, and is the middle stage of the 
post, from Boston in New England northward, down 
to C harles-town in Carolina southward; and as that 
city, besides its frequent intercourse with Europe, 


drives a continual trade with the West India islands, 
and has also a considerable commerce with the rest of 
the colonies of the continent, we therefore fixed upon 


it as the properest place and mor » commodiously 
situated than any other, fo r carrying on the various 
correspondences, which the nature of the Work ren- 


ders necessary. 

Though the Revolution was 
fourth of a century distant, the 
of the coming earthquake may be heard 
in the final reason named for the publi- 
eation of the magazine: 


vet a 
rumble 


That the parliament and people of 
may be truly and clearly informed of 
and Government in the Colonies, whose great distance 
from the Mother-country seems in some s« have 
placed them out of her view. 


Great Britain 
the Constitution 


nse to 


A letter appears in the third number 
(March, 1741), which seems strikingly 
apropos of a present controversy : 

No man is naturally entitled toa greater portion of 
the earth than another. But tho’ it was made for the 
equal use of all, it mz Ly nevertheless be appropriated 


by every individual. This is done by the improveme nt 
of any part of it lying vacant, which is there upon dis- 





tinguished from the g1 Common of Nature, and 
made the Property of that man who bestowed his 
labor on it, from whom it cannot afterwards be taken 
without breaking thro’ the rules of natural justice; 
for thereby he would be actually deprived of the fruits 
of his industry. 

The early magazine tells its readers 


nothing about its Powerful Editorial 
Corps, its Eminent Contributors or its 
Distinguished Artists. Not even the 


draughtsman of the Port of Philadelphia, 
or the engraver who made the woodeut, 
has the honor of mention. We shall 
imitate such reticence, though we are 
itching to state that the mountain holly 
represented on our cover grows only 
this country. 

We hope that the spirit of freedom, of 
loyalty, and of devotion to American 


interests that breathes through the pages 


of the earlier magazine, will not be 
found wanting in our own. We pro- 
pose to make this publication distincet- 


ively representative of the national life 
and character. 

Some allowance should made for 
the defects incidental to what is practi- 
cally a first number: but shall be 
amply satisfied if, while our critics point 
out its faults, the reading 
ly observant of its merits. 


be 
we 


public is equal- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


CONTAINING THE AMERICAN PULPIT, TIMELY TOPICS AND PORTFOLI 


THE 


THE EVANGELISTIC WORK IN PHIL 
ADELPHIA. 


Mvcn interest has been felt in the recent 
attempt to provide special services and. special 
visitation in the line of city evangelization. 
The history of the movement begins with the 
reading of an essay by the Rev. R. C. Mat- 
lack, D. D., of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, before the Ministerial Union of the 
city, on the 27th of September last. The in- 
terest awakened by that paper was such that 
a committee was appointed to consider the 
propriety of some organized effort in behalf 
of a general movement throughout the city. 
Several ministers of the different denomina- 
tions were appointed as such committee, and, 
at meetings subsequently held, they discussed 
the prospects and the proposed plans. A 
general spirit of interest was manifested 
through the churches and the co-operation of 
more than three hundred secured. A central 
committee gave general directions; district 
committees were appointed, and local sub- 
committees carried out the suggestions made 
from the central committee. The whole city 
was districted and sub-districted, and canvass- 
ers were appointed from the different churches 
with the avowed purpose of leaving no occu- 
pant of any home in the city unreached by 
an invitation to religious service. This visi- 
tation was in very many instances thoroughiy 
and admirably done ; in most cases with 
more or less efficiency, and in only a few 
irregularly and casually. Completed returns 
are probably now in the hands of every act- 
ive pastor in the city, giving the details of 
house to house visitation in the district as- 
signed to his congregation. The manner of 
making this visitation indicated a spirit of 
willingness and enthusiasm on the part of the 
membership of the churches that was gratify- 
ing and encouraging. No difficulty was any- 
where experienced in getting the best talent 
of the churches for this work. The uniform 
testimony of these visitors is that they were 
received with civility and their questions an- 
swered with respect. One is surprised in 
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hearing the accounts of these district visitors 
to tind how few persons resident in the city 
were willing to admit that they were not at- 
tendants upon some church service, and of 
how small a portion of the children of the 
city it was admitted that they were not at- 
tached to some Sunday-school. 

The result of this visitation was the leaving 
of an invitation to attend some one of the very 
many series of religious meetings that were 
held in the city in the different churches during 
the second week in January. During the first 
week in January, the week of prayer, and 
also during the month of December, in some 
parts of the city, meetings were held in which 
different congregations united in a common 
service. These were generally well attended 
and elicited much interest and awakened the 
liveliest expectations of success when the sec- 
ond week in January should come; but when 
the week arrived the results were not in ac- 
cordance with these anticipations and hopes. 
Service was held in every church, and the 
general testimony is to the effect that very 
few persons beyond those ordinarily in at- 
tendance at such services were found there. 
The congregations assembled, listened to the 
same voice they were used to hear, and 
participated in the services to which they 
were accustomed, and no very large number 
of persons is anywhere reported as having 
been converted, though the general spiritual 
condition of the churches has, as might have 
been expected, greatly improved. — This 
would necessarily be the case as the result of 
an effort of district visitation and in response 
to the special earnestness awakened thereby. 

It will thus be seen that the planning at least, 
toacertain point, was wise, that the intention 
was always admirable, but the result of the 
work was disappointing, and in some respects 
disheartening. In endeavoring to account 
for this, it has seemed to me that the great 
mistake was made in substituting simu/tane- 
ous effort in all the churches for wnion efforts 
in some of them. What people need and 
what the world has always needed is not so 
much the aggressive activity of separate and 


*To these pages we invite short contributions from ministers of the Gospel and other thinkers, without regard 
to denomination or place of residence, upon the practical methods of Christian usefulness, and kindred subjects. 
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individual churches as that spirit of co-opera- 
tion which indicates union and oneness in 
the Christian life ; so that Christ’s expec- 
tations may be realized and met by Chris- 
tians appearing one, that the world may know 
that ‘*Thou has sent me.” My reasons for 
so thinking are based upon the fact that the 
union preliminary services were of special 
interest and well attended, and that a service 
held in the Armory of the First Regiment of 
the city on the Sunday nights of January, 
where the services were participated in by 
ministers of different denominations, were 
largely attended, and that some of the special 
services indicated that the spirit of the union 
was moving with efficiency in the hearts of 
the ministers and members of the churches. 

A notable instance of this appeared in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Matthias, 
where on the occasion of the union service, 
Bishop Whittaker made welcome to the 
chancel and invited to address the congrega- 
tion, representatives of the Congregational, 
Methodist Episcopal, and Lutheran churches. 
It is also to be noticed that the holding of 
special services during the early weeks of 
January is a new thing with very many con- 
gregations, and that some of the churches 
most used to evangelistic efforts took no 
part whatever in this general movement. 
This was notably the case with one of the 
most prominent Methodist churches, where 
during all the time of the simultaneous services 
they maintained an efficient revival service 
which produced good and. satisfactory re- 
sults, without having taken any part in the 
visitation or in the, as it was called, union 
movement. Excellent results have been 
achieved in that the ministry of the different 
churches have entered into relations of per- 
sonal friendship and reciprocal fraternity as 
the result of these gatherings. This may 
open the way hereafter to services in which 
there shall be a real union as well as a more 
simultaneous co-operation. The non-church- 
going masses of the city have had proof that 
the church was not lacking in interest nor 
lacking in expression of interest in their con- 
dition, and it has also been very apparent 
that the antagonism of the non-churchgoing 
people to the church is more imaginary than 
real. Many pastors have been largely helped 
by the thoroughness with which district 
Visitation was accomplished, and have thus 
become acquainted with large, and to them, 
previously unexplored districts of non-church- 
going people, but while individual pastors 
have thus been profited, it is much to be re- 
gretted that no general use is to be made of 
the results thus gathered. There seems to 
be some reason, not apparent, which pre- 
vents the reporting of these statistics; they 
might be of untold importance. 

The city has undoubtedly been moved by 
the announcement that religious services to 





which all persons have been invited were 
being held in all the churches. It was hardly 
to be expected that many would accept this 
first invitation after having been neglected 
and overlooked for years, but it may be ex 
pected that a succeeding invitation will win 
recognition and elicit a response, and if it 
can be demonstrated to the non-churchgoing 
masses that the effort is to make them Chris- 
tians rather than secure their interest in 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian 
and other church organizations, an immense 
amount of good will result. Of course the 
idea of sectarianism was not indulged by any 
of the good people who engaged in this great 
work, but I fear the idea was attributed to 
them by those whom they most wished to 
serve, and I am very sure that a stronger 
impression would have been made by the 
combination of churches and the co-oper 
ation of pastors and the union of Chris 
tian believers in central locations. 
Diversity would have given place to unity. 
Christ would have been exalted above the 
church. 

That 800 churches made the effort, that 
not less than 3,000 persons engaged in dis 
trict (house to house) visitations, is proof 
that the Spirit of the Master was in the 
movement ; the partial failure is to be ex 
plained by the mistake of human judgment 
in the methods of work. O. WH. Titkany. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


some 


LABOR AND RELIGION. 


No intelligent man can tind fault with the 
possession of wealth by those who use it for 
the good of the world. And by that I do 
not mean giving it charitably to the poor. 
It is not generosity weneed. What we want 
in wealthy men is fitness for their trust. Men 
must learn that their capital is theirs to make 
use of, not to fold in a napkin. We need 
common honesty and common humanity in 
our rich. Wealth should be made to flow 
in the legitimate channels of manufacture 
and agriculture, and in the maintenance of 
the great conveniences of civilization. And 
then when rich men use their wealth not 
for commercial gambling or luxurious idle- 
ness but for meeting the real needs of society, 
the ground of complaint would be lost to 
the working classes. They would be made 
to see that their interests were one with those 
of their employers. 

There would be true equality then, for 
every man would have what belonged to him 
by intrinsic right. He would have a chance 
to develop his faculty, 2nd reap a correspond- 
ing reward. There is no more reason why 
one man should not have more wealth than 
another, than that he should not have more 
ideas, or imagination, or memory, or good 
nature, or good health. The obligation that 
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rests on every man, rich or poor, wise or 


simple, strong or weak, is, that he make use 
of what talents have been intrusted to him. 

It seems to me this principle is very simple 
and appeals to every man’s common sense. 
It gives the laborer in the higher and in the 
lower walks of life a guiding star in his 
activities. What manis there who cannot lead 
a dignified and noble life when he has a trade 
or calling that enables him to satisfy some legi- 
timate need of his fellows? If we had this 
spirit in our employments we would sweeten 
and retine the whole course of our lives, and 
no workman with sucha motive could be lost 
in the masses. He would have his own in 
dividual manhood, and could realize in his 
own behalf his inward or’ spiritual 
bilities. 

This principle would also furnish work- 
inemen with the true idea on which to 
their organization and effort. They 
should look to their moral and intellectual 
improvement, 

I have been much pleased with the rules 
that have become popular among co-oper- 
ative associations in England: 

1. That human society is a body consisting 
of many members, not a collection of war- 
ring atoms. 

2. That true workmen 
workmen, and not rivals. 

3. That a principle of justice, not of sel- 
fishness, must govern exchanges. 

This is the spirit of the Gospel, and work- 
ing men will have a true prosperity just to 
the extent that they have a high and internal 
principle in their associated efforts. They 
must learn what their needs are and how to 
express them, and then quietly and firmly 
and persi tently demand their rights. And 
with the tight of true or internal religion 
for a guide they will always find their rights 
identical with their duty, for every man is 
entitled to the privilege of accomplishing 
those uses for which by nature he is fitted, 

Str. Louris, Mo. rae 


possi- 


base 


must be fellow- 





Eby. 
THE TRUE CHURCH. 
AGREEABLY to reason, Common sense and 
scripture, the Church of Christ includes a por- 
tion of those of every branch of the church 
militant beneath the whole Heavens. It is 
the height of folly for Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Baptists or those of any branch of 
the church to boast that their church is the 
Church to which Christ referred when he said: 
**Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church; and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” They shall come from 
the east and from the west and from the north 
nnd from the south, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom 
of Heaven. All who seek to know their duty, 
all who possess the spirit of Christ will ulti- 
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mately receive a never-ending crown of life 
in the peaceful regions of immortality. Christ 
called His church by no name other than the 
Church of Christ. That class of individuals 
who unchurch those who ditfer with them re- 
ligiously are not agreeably to reason and seript- 
ure, true followers of Christ. It is a well- 
known fact that there are within the pales of 
all churches large numbers of hypocrites and 
irreligious persons. On the other hand there 
are among all denominations many warm- 
hearted and pious men and women. 

Every Christian abides in the vine (Christ). 
Each branch receives life and vitality from 
the vine. Individual members of the church 
who are Christians abide in the vine (Christ). 
Those professors, of all branches, who possess 
not the spirit of Christ abide not in Christ or 
the vine. Such persons being destitute of 
saving grace, receive neither life nor vitality 
from the vine. The branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself except it abide in the vine. 

The church within itself is inadequate to the 
salvation of humanity. The blood of Christ 
Cleanseth from all sin. The religion of Jesus 
consisteth not in the observance of outward 
forms, rights and ceremonies. If a man fol- 
low not Christ he cannot be Christ's disciple. 
Those individuals who boast of the excel- 
lency and the superiority of the doctrines 
of the church to which they belong would 
do well to examine their own hearts to 
ascertain, if possible, whether they be in 
the faith and whether they possess the spirit 
of Christ. Some persons who profess to be 
pious seem to dictate to the All-wise. 
Rather than seek truth, rather than search 
the Scriptures, rather than seek the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit these individuals 
prefer to be rebellious, over-bearing, proud, 
self-contident. They are wise in their own 
eyes. They seem to depend for salvation upon 
the doctrines of the church to which they be- 
long. Such persons are in reality believers 
in the carrying out of their own plans and 
purposes. We ought to be sure we are right, 
or at least that we possess the spirit of Christ. 

The church willtake care of itself and Christ 
will take care of us if we depend upon Him 
for salvation. Religion becomes unpalatable 
when we lay too much stress upon the church 
As a rule those who depend upon the church 
ure not overburdened with Christianity. The 
Lord knoweth those that are His. We have 
no need to tell Christ about the church to 
which we belong. Every man standeth or 
falleth to his own Master. Since a man mi) 
or may not be a Christian, be he a Methodist. 
Baptist or Presbyterian, it by no means fol- 
lows that there is virtue in the church to 
which he belongs. Salvation belongeth to 
the Lord. Whosoever calleth on the name 
of the Lord shall be saved. All who worship 
the Great Head of the Church in spirit and in 
truth will eventually be received into His 
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Those who work iniquity 


will receive a portion with unbelievers, re- 


presence chamber. 


vardless of their professions and of the church 
Those who really un 
‘ives depend for salvation 
upon the Creator and Preserver of ail things. 
yrs and useless rites and ceremonies have 


churches of the land. There 


to which they belong. 


derstand thems 





crept into ali the 


are mixtures of good and evil among all 
churches. In the first and second centuries 
we find that useless ceremonies were intro 


ito the churches, though the Saviow 
ind instituted but two rites, that of 
baptism and the sacrament. In consequence 
ites and ceremonies religion has 
Lis being, most shamefully neglected, 


duced i 
of mank 
useless ri 


Pech, an 





We have multitudes of Sunday Christians. 
Punctual attendance at church, participation 
in the Lord’s Supper, payment of pastors, 
make up the religion of this class of profes- 
sors. All the churches of the land, independ 
ent ot tl hlood of Christ, will suffice to save 
no n or ¢ f men. It does not appeal 





individuals should lay any 


stress at all upon the name or order to which 
hev belone Geo, D. Sinmons. 
PEMBROKE, K 
THE SECOND CREATOR. 
G ras we esteem the work of creating 


such a planet as our earth and such a race as 


the human family, this task was only a part 
of the original plan, and up to this date this 
duct of divine power remains 





mary elous }> 


incomplete. Angelo’s studio was full of 
statues only begun, fuil of marbles in the 
rude, but in which lay some hand or face 





form and expressing a little 
So the library of the 
poet Coleridge, full 
essavs and poems and even philosophies. 
These ereat minds did not all the 
beauty truth of which they dreamed. 
Thus God’s world, though for quite different 
reasons, is full of greatness which has simph 
beeun to express itself, greatness in 
estate, so that our earth contains the infancy 
of man, man the ideal. 
Infidelity and even religion have raised the 
a powerful and kind Deity 
brought into being a company 
so little of culture and 
called barbarian et- 
A perfect reply cannot be given, 
must be made: that the 
as not finished His world. He can 
or Coleridge “My task is 
not completed. Wait until [ am done with 
the marble or the The Angelos and 


just assuming 
of truth and beauty 
] wis of his schemes of 
create 


ol! 


its 


first 


not 





question why 
should hav« 
of mortals who have 
and so much so 
tributes? given 
hut this response 


sav With 


poem,” 


the Coleridges were compelled to vacate their 


shops of toil and go away, but the Deity is 
the same in all times and places, and hence 
His work is continuous. 

It is now perfectly evident that God 


the 
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erentor was to be followed | y Goa theea 
tor, the refiner, 
second sweeping along of t1 


is as sublime as that 


the finisher, 





Le aeent 
lw Cnari 


first rolling of wheels 


] 


over chaos. The utterance ** Let there b 
light * did not die: it sounds on and was 
spoken this morning just 


t as solemnity as 
was spoken when the first darkness was upo? 
the world. There is still a darkness 
smitten by the arrows of light. 
Allthe moral agencies of the human family, 
from the pulpit to the country school-house, 
from the deeds of Christ to the mother who 
is teaching her child the holy les f lif 


to I 


2g sons of life: 
all the pleadings In the departments of tem 
perance, industry, economy, education and 
piety, are nothing else than a 
of that 


Genesis, 


continuance 
world-making which is outlined in 

If the Creator thought it best t 
begin a human world and then call upon man 
to assist in prosecuting and perfecting the 
the race thus honored such 
Divine partnership should not complain, but 
rejoice in their possible relations to results so 
tremendous. Man’s life need not lived in 
vain, if by attaching his heart to some reform 
or plan of moral progress, | 
worker with God. 

It follows that all ork, 
making society more intelligent and mor 
virtuous, is the grandest of all industry, not 
excepting the prosec ution of eve ry fine art 
If in our admiration and happiness we rank 
music morals, we simply err: 
the forms of beauty which the Greeks possess 
did not win for their states the happiness 
and power which the school-house and the 
sanctuary have since won for Prussia, and 
England, and America. Beauty can adorn 
better than it can sustain. If a column be 
of granite, the beautiful Corinthian capital 
may ornament it for of years: 
but if the skaft be of wood the acanthus 
leaves will not retard its decay and ruin. 

Those busy in moral transformation, be they 
the followers of Penn, or of George Fox, or of 
the temperance leader, o1 Joh 
Bright and Gladstone as political guides, on 
disciples, pure and simple, of Jesus Christ. 
the second of our world, and 
are making the second six days this side of 
Genesis, as amazing as those within that first 
chapter of history. Man under the 
touch of the Almighty was no doubt a mat 
vel, compared with the lion and the eagle ; 
but man under this educational period sui 
passes the Adam of the Bible by as much as 
the religion of Jesus surpasses that of Abe 
or of Shem, Ham and Japheth. 

The problem of America is al! educational 
Ways and means must be dey ised for leading 


task, with 


pe 


¢ is made a co 


moral w such as 


above for all 


thousands 





followers of 


are creators 





first 


onward those millions whose creation is} 


gun, Ideas of industry, honesty. econom 


piety. and even of human nobleness must be 


imparted, 
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On must go the educational chariot ; its 
wheels rollin light. Every clergyman, every 

Christian, every teacher, every good writer 
every kind heart, must take courage from the 
fact that under all this transformation of the 
human race lies that arm which began the 
task of making man. That this work will 
ve at last fully accomplished none need doubt. 
The words, ** Let us make man in our own 
image,” will be kept to the last letter. 


CHICAGO, David Sieing. 


THE OFFERING OF ISAAC. 


We all remember how, a few years ago 
the scene on Mount Moriah assumed such a 

‘alistic aspect as never before, by the tragic 
execuvion at 
similar to that which Abraham received. 
Freeman, though pronounced insane, Was 
nevertheless condemned as responsible and 
leemed guilty of a most appalling crime, by 
the judgment of those who still sought in 
various ways to justify Abraham, and who 
still reverently allotted him the place of ** the 
futher of all them that believe.” <A leading 
religious journal presented the case at the 
time as follows: ** If it was a horrible offense 
or Freeman to offer his child as a sacrifice, 

what he believed fully to be God’s com- 
mand, why was it not just as horrible for 
Abraham to try to do the same?’ Then 
followed some explanations of about the usual 
sort, by which it was sought to exculpate 
God in giving such a command, and Abra- 
ham in trying to execute it. 

Recently the attention of all the Sabbath- 
schools of the land was turned to this sub- 
ject again, and it was, no doubt, the theme 
of many a pulpit discourse. At this time of 
uwakened thought upon this transaction, 
which has ever been deemed most difficult 
of explanation in harmony with God’s good- 
ness and with His teaching elsewhere con- 
cerning human sacrifices, a brief presenta- 
tion of it from a standpoint which is perhaps 
new to some of the readers of this Magazine, 
may be of interest. 

The be st € fforts that we have seen at a vin- 
dication of what is usually thought to be the 
command of God in the case, are, briefly 
put, as follows: ‘*God, who is the author 
and sustainer of life, may, for a moral pur- 
pose, without any injustice, take it away 
when and what manner He pleases. He 
has absolute control over His creatures; and, 
moreover, the life given has been forfeited 
by sin.” Here is another: ‘It was a time 
when despotic power prevailed. A child be- 
ionged to the father, for life or death, by 


Pocasset of a fancied command 





mr the 


it strange that a Deity should call 


it 
iniversal custom, and no one would think 
fi 


acrifice of a son or a daughter. eg 
ites offe red | their infants to Molos 
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might not be without important use to have 
it demonstrated that Abraham was not less 
devoted to Jehovah than were the surround- 
ing nations to their deities. Abraham’s cir- 
cumstances being peculiar, no command is 
found in Scripture for any one to imitate this 
procedure.” 

But if the main purpose to be subserved 
by this transaction was that the heathen na- 
tions might be taught that the worshipers ot 
Jehovah were as devoted to Him as the he: 
then were to their divinities, it seems pass 
ing strange that the demonstration should 
take place on the summit of a lonely hill, fan 
from human habitation, with no one present 
but God and the oid man Abraham and his 
son. It should rather have been like the 
contest on Carmel between Elijah and the 
priests of 1. And further: if we take 


refuge in doctrine of the Divine sover- 








cignty according to the first explanation, even 





there the question } wunts us: Why should 
God command Abesbamn to do that which is 
represented everywhere in Scrip ture to be 
the greatest abomination in i -t 
offer in sacrifice a human life; which, as 
Lange expresses it, ‘* is the demoniae distor 


tion of light, that God requires the sacrifice 
of the human heart 

Quite a different explanation of 
important and significant evendé may 
which affords relief from any necessity of 2 
vindication of the Divine procedure in the 
case, while it detracts nothing from the test 
ing and educative value of the event to Abra- 
ham or from its service as an example of 
faith to us. 

To understand aright this crowning event 
in Abrahain’s life, it is necessary to consider 
well the circumstances that called it forth- 
the place it occupies in the development and 
training of him who was to be the head of a 
new covenant or dispensation. With Abra- 
ham’s cotemporaries, and indeed with his 
immediate ancestors, to sacrifice was to slay 
and burn. This idea Abraham had inherited 
and still retained; ‘*for though he was,” to 
quote again from Lange, ‘‘as to the kernel 
of his faith the first Israelite, he was as to 
his inherited religious ideas, still a heathen 
Chaldee, who knew nothing else than that to 
offer is to slay.” What Abraham is now to 
be taught is the spiritual consecration of Mah 
in voluntary surrender to God ; and that*this 
is to have its visible expression, its tangible 
symbol in the whole-burnt offering of an 
animal. 

That this was the doctrine of sacrifice sub- 
sequently held by the Hebrews—that this 
distinction between the symbol and the thing 








symbolized was made by the spiritually- 
minded worshiper, appears from the account 
of the consecration of Samuel. <As another 
illustration, note the manner of the preset 

tion of the infant Christ. When the days ot 
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Mary’s purification were accomplished accord 
ing to the law, they brought the child to 
Jerusalem to present him to the Lord and to 
offer a sacrifice. 

Now, how is Abraham to be taught this 
truth? Jehovah appears to him with the 
command: ‘Offer Isaac to me for a burnt 
offering.” The import of this is not to slay 
and burn him upon the altar as he 
would a bullock, but to make unto Jehovah 
such a consecration of him—child of the 
promise and of the covenant—as is symbol 
ized by the whole-burnt offering of a bullock 
or ram. Abraham, indeed, misunderstands 
the commana, as Jehovah knew he would, 
interpreting it literally ; but through this 
misunderstanding comes the supreme trial of 
his faith and such an emphatic teaching of 
the spiritual nature of sacrifice as neither he 
nor his seed need ever forget. Just at the 
moment when this spiritual offering, the 
heart surrender of the boy to Jehovah, which 
is the real thing commanded, is to verge into 
the literal, the voice of the angel of the Lord 
is heard staying the uplifted hand saying, 
‘*Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither 
do thou any harm unto him.” A most em- 
phatic repudiation of human sacrifice. As 
though the Lord had said, ‘*To kill was not re 
quired of thee; taking of human life was not 
in the command; the heart surrender, and 
complete devotion of the boy to Me as the 
one through whom a new covenant and dis- 
pensation are to be carried out, was what 1] 
required, and that is complete. For thou 
hast not withheld thine only son from Me.” 

What remains now to be done is to perfect 
or supplement this spiritual sacrifice by the 
symbolic literal offering of the ram, which 
the plan and purpose of God had _ provided. 
Now the distinction between the spiritual 
offering of a human life to God, and the im- 
molation of the victim representing that of- 
fering, is complete; and the holy sacrificial 
worship of the children of the covenant is 
separated forever from the human sacrifices 
of Moloch worship. 
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Washburn. 
HOW TO ORGANIZE FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORK. 

How shall I venture to write out counsels 
for others on this subject, when one of the 
main parts of my counsel must needs be this 
—not to be too much guided by the counsels 
of other men? And yet I do not despair of 
making people see that the paradox has a 

point to it, and a point worth taking. 

The theological student advancing to his 
third year generally finds that he has made a 
mistake if he has encouraged himself to 
hope great things from the lectures and text- 
books on ‘pastoral theology.” Doubtless 
they are never wholly valueless, but for a 
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central nucleus of definite practical instruc- 
tion they tend in most cases to widen on one 
side into the common-place and on the other 
into the vague. When he comes into the 
field and tinds himself perplexed with urgent 
questions of what to do and how to do it, 
he is an exceptionally fortunate man if, turn- 
ing to the lecture-room note book, or to the 
scanty collection of his seminary text-books 
he finds the very answer that he needs. 

Lam not writing especially for the theo 
logical student or the young clergyman, but 
their case is only typical of that of every 
man and woman, to whom, wishing to co 
operate with others in good work, whether 
in church or in other charitable combination, 
the problem at the head of this article pre- 
sents itself. 

The counsel which we get from outside upon 
specific questions concerning our own work 
is apt not only to disappoint but positively 
to mislead: and that, not any 
essential unwisdom in the counsel itself, but 
of its unfitness to our conditions. The most 
striking illustration of this is to be found in 
the sad waste (and worse than waste) of 
excellent work, that has resulted from at- 
tempts to imitate English methods in Ameri- 
can communities. Forty years Lord 
Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, 
honored his distinguished name by using it 
to promote a system of ‘* Ragged Schools,” 
which accomplished excellent results in vari 
ous parts of the United Kingdom. Immedi 
ately numbers of Christian folk, with the 
very best intentions, in America, 
said one to another, ** Go to, now, let us or- 
ganize Ragged Schools for American cities,” 
and learned their mistake by and by at much 
cost: but not more than the lesson was worth, 
when they found out that American children, 
no matter of what class, would not compro 
mise their self-respect by attending a school 
with such a name. This is one instance; my 
readers will think of others like it. 

[ think it no more than justice to say that 
of late yeas the best examples of devotion 
and fidelity in parish charities that I have 
known in the American church have been 
among Episcopalian christians. But this en- 
titles me to say, on the other hand, that among 
these examples are to be found some of the 
most instructive instances of work wasted, 
through the more or less dudesque following 
of English methods. There is a civil con 
descension de haut en bus in the trans-atlantic 
way of doing good to **the lower classes ” or 
‘*the middle classes,” which is most pleasing 
to the carnal mind of the benefactor, but, on 
this side the sea, is found not to be concilia- 
tory or even tolerable to the beneficiary. 
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In like manner, the best intentions are 
sometimes defeated by transferring city 


methods toarural field. Tamalmost tempted 
to doubt the validity of those inducements 
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advertised by theological seminaries in great 
cities, arising from the experience as well as 
pay which the student may acquire by his 
service in city mission-fields, Some part of 
this training he will have to unlearn, when 
he comes to his country parish. 

I delight in admiring those subtle provi- 
sionsin human nature by which it has pleased 
God to enforce upon His church in every age 
and every place, the necessity of constant in- 
tellectual activity. The manna cannot be put 
down in pickle. Viverunt sortes; there were 
great theologians and great saints in the sev- 
enteenth century ; and their admirable works, 
are they not stereotyped by the American 
Tract Society? They are useful even now ; but 
it has been demonstrate! by experiment that 
they have a most limited cffectiveness in the 
nineteenth century. They are more printed 
than sold; and more sold than read; and 
more read, for duty’s sake, than thoroughly en- 
joved. So there are great sermons produced 
to-day—Mr. Spurgeon’s and Mr. McLaren’s in 
England, Mr. Brooks’s and Mr. Munger’s in 
this country—burning and shining lights be- 
side which mine is but a farthing candle. 
But I may reasonably hope with my own 
honest efforts to accomplish the work ap- 
pointed for me in my sphere, whereas by bor- 
rowing the best work of better men the task 
would be hopeless. Andas in other christian 
work, so in this of organizing. Imitations 
will be failures. God will be content with 
nothing less than our best original ingenuity. 
And however good we make our work, it 
will no more serve the next generation than 
that of the last generation will serve us. God 
will pull it to pieces, and set the same task over 
again to ourchildren. The time is not likely 
to come when there will not be scope for the 
exercise of this spiritual gift of organizing. 
To those who say ** Lord, here are we, if 
only our work was cut out for us!” His 
answer is likely to be, as in the past, ** This 
is your work, that you should cut it out and 
arrange it for yourselves.” 

All this is as far as need be from implying 
that in laying out plans for common christian 
work, there is to be no study of the best 
models. It is only the very fresh young 
author who is heard to remark that he studi- 
ously abstains from studying great models for 


fear of impairing his precious originality. A 


great and truly original writer becomes all 
the more fruitfully original from his study of 
other originals. When you have faithfully 


studied other men’s effective and successful 
plans, you will be in a position, not to copy 
the best of them, but with intent and toil- 
some effort to devise your own plans for your 
own work. 

There are some principles of good planning 
which may be reckoned as of nearly universal 
application. I will speak only of one. 

Good planning for local Christian work 
must go forward and backward, forward and 
backward again, between two points—the 
field and the force, the work and the avail- 
able workers. The question in the mind of 
the organizer will be two-fold : 1, How to 
get as much as possible of the work done: 
2, How to get as much as possible of the 
available force effectively employed. He 
will not be content when there are patches of 
his proper field neglected ; neither will he be 
content, even though the field may seem to 
be well occupied, if some of his force are 
overtasked and others idle. Doubtless until 
the consummation of all things, there will be 
willing hands in every community of faithful 
people who carry more than their share of 
the common burden, and are blessed in their 
doing ; and there will be shirks who con- 
gratulate themselves, when they should 
rather be blamed, on having evaded their 
proper duty. But it will be the aim of the 
good organizer, to bring beth these extremes 
toward the happy medium ; to make each 
member of the multitudinous team pull 
evenly and proportionally, and all together, 
And the result must be attained by renewing 
from time to time, this reciprocal study, 
first, of the tield in view of the force ; and 
then of the force in view of the field. 

The good organizer will thus combine to 
the utmost the advantages of individual 
spontaneity and of central direction. He 
will ask what are the needy parts of the field, 
and not less will ask what are the personal 
tastes, gifts and preferences of each associate. 
He will write at the head of his slate that 
golden maxim, Von omnia POSSHINUS OMNES, 
which is, being interpreted, ‘* We can’t all 
do everything.” And he will set to himself 
that Divine task of putting ** more abundant 
honor” on those gifts which men are prone 
to reckon among the less honorable gifts ; and 
will call nothing common which the Lord 
has sanctified by giving it place and function 
in the promotion of the kingdom of heaven, 

Leonard WwW. Bacon. 

SAVANNAH, Georgia. 
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AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN THE 


ORIENT. 


Ir was a beautiful morning in the Syrian 
November, and the sound of church bells 
floating over the noisy tumult of the city, 
busy as ever with its buying and selling, was 
like the voice of angels poising in the air 
above and singing ** Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” 

We followed the sound away from the 
shore of the white-capped, sparkling Mediter- 
ranean, up the narrow street to the brow of 
a hill where the white stone Presbyterian 
chapel looked off over the roofs of the city 
toward the sea. It was hardly time for ser- 
vice to begin, and so we strolled about in the 
neighborhood and watched the people as- 
sembline. 

I had imagined that they would not be 
very different from the mass of the people 
whom we had seen in the city. But when 
they came in groups of families, father and 
mother with children following, young men 
and maidens, all neatly dressed, the ladies 
(for they were ladies evidently in the fullest 
sense) in white muslin and gloves and _ para- 
sols, and bonnets or native headdress trim- 
med with flowers; and the men mostly in 
plain black, and all so bright looking, intel- 
ligent and happy, it was a sight that I had 
never expected to see anywhere but in a 
christian country. And I wished that some 
individuals I know who are in the habit of 
denouncing foreign missions as a uscless 
waste of men and money might have been 
there to witness that sight on a Sabbath 
morning in Beirut. We were not prepared 
for anything of the kind. We had on our 
traveling clothes, supposing that in the gen- 
eral poverty and uncleanliness of dress, the 
spots and patches in our wardrobe would not 
be noticed, and anything would be good 
enough for sitting on the floor. But when 
we entered the church and found, not a 
ragged, unwashed congregation sitting cross- 
legged on the floor, but an audience of well- 
dressed gentlemen and ladies seated in pews; 
and when we looked up and saw a choir in 
the gallery and a grand pipe-organ, we were 
glad enough to steal unnoticed into a back 
seat, secretly hoping that those people would 
not look at and despise us. We were the 
only foreigners present except the preacher, 
but so intent was his audience on their wor- 
ship and so dignified in their conduct that 
we were not unduly noticed and did not 
feel at all uncomfortable. 

It was a great relief especially to see wo- 
meu once more unveiled, with expressive 


countenances and an air of freedom; so un- 
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like the blank, meaningless faces (when by 
accident we caught a view of them) and the 
slavish bearing of the Mohammedan women. 
They opened their bibles and followed the 
minister in his reading, sane our own hymns 
translated into Arabic, and but for the dif 
ference in complexion, dress and language, 
you would have thought yourself in a com 
fortable church at home. 

In the afternoon memorial 
held in the same church in honor of Presi- 
dent Garfield. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. Eddy, one of the American missionaries, 
and one might have gone the world around 
and not have found another such 
blage as was gathered that day out of all 
peoples under the whole heavens. Europe 
and America and the ancient nations of the 
Orient were represented there. Here an 
Englishman, there a Frenchman, an Italian, 
a Greek, an Arab, a German, an Egyptian, 
a Russian, perhaps in the same pew, in 
their varied costumes, not half of the au 
dience of several hundred understanding 
word that was spoken, but ail with one pur 
pose, to do honor to a man who by the man 
ful record of an honest, noble life and a calm, 
heroic death had touched a chord in the hu 
man heart which never failed to vibrate with 
generous sympathy whenever the story was 
told and the name of Garfield was spoken. 
They gathered also, no doubt, to show a 
friendly sympathy with a nation which in its 
brief career of but a few days as compared 
with the hoary nations of the East, has start 
led them all out of the sleep of ages into 
admiring wonder, and gained for itself al 
ready the highest place in the esteem and 
affections of the brotherhood of nations as 
the youngest and most promising child of 
the family. L. B. Platt. 
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AN OPEN-AIR ART GALLERY. 


DESCENDING this morning to my library and 
looking out of a window over my lawn, I was 
agreeably surprised to find that it had been 
converted over night into a wonderful gal- 
lery of statuary. The bare branches and 
filamentary wire-like little limbs of the bushes 
and shrubs, covered over with a pure s&now- 
white coating of dazzling celestial purity, 
assumed to my fixed regard, aided by a 
little fancy, shapes and forms so like statu- 
ary marble, so closely resembling familiar 
and remembered figures of well-known his 
torical personages, that as I became absorbed 
it seemed as if I were transported to the 
Vatican or the Museo Borbonico at Naples. 

Then as the sun’s rays, glinting through 
rifts in the drifting clouds, lit up singk 
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bushes here and there, I caught glimpses in 
fancy of familiar and loved forms long since 
passed away from the earth into the sacred 
galleries of memory. There in a group upon 
which the sunshine lingered lovingly, were 
the tall figure of my dear father; the shorter 
forms, enshrouded as in life in graceful man- 
tles, of my beloved mother and sister: the 
face of the latter—so it seemed to my inter- 
preting fancy—turned a little away in maiden 
shyness and modesty. Still more life-like 
was the figure of my dear old grandmother, 
sitting down, just exactly as she used to do 
of a winter evening after the busy activities 
of the day were over, in her best Sunday 
cap, With her hands laid as if in benediction 
upon the knitting in her lap. Yes! and there 
near her, just as so often happened, curled 
up in a dreamy heap—transformed by celes- 
tial fingers out of a low-lying shrub—was her 
old dog Carl, chiselled out of white marble 
and lying in still contentinent. 

Glancing from these domestic and family 
figures, my eyes rested with pleasing fancy 
upon the lank, shuffling figure of that neigh- 
borhood tramp, old Joe Pugsley, who stood 
at ease, perfectly indifferent to the passing 
time, and seemingly waiting for his breakfast. 
Perhaps he was, for he always was so occu- 
pied, and even after the meal came he gener- 
ally waited for more. There, too, at a little 
distance from him stood the old school-master 
who sometimes honored me in my district 
school days with marked attention. He seem- 
ed then to be meditating some such flattering 
notice; and overwhelmed by the recollection 
of the scenes which that thought recalled, I 
turned away from the window and walked 
into the breakfast room. 

John D. Sherirood. 

ENGLEWoop, N. J., Dec. 6, 1886. 
SCENES IN THE TROPICS. 


PricrURESQUE CuBA, lying under the very 
eaves of the United States, is yet as for- 
eign as any part of Italy. 

Havana, with its 300,000 inhabitants, is 
more like Naples than any place I have ever 
seen. The harbor is formed by a little bay, 
which may be compared to a pocket with an 
exceedingly small opening for the hand. At 
the entrance of this pocket, or bay, is situ- 
ated the old Fort Morro Castle. Passing this 
seemingly neglected stone fortification, we 
were quickly in the centre of the pocket, and 
in full view of the curious old city, with its 
low stone buildings and tiled roofs. 

Our ship dropped anchor, and we prepared 
to disembark by one of a score or more of 
little sail- boats clustered about our ship. 
The boatmen were screaming in Spanish at 
the top of their voices, very much as hack- 
men did in New York before they were 
After a few 
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minutes’ sail in one of these boats, partly 
covered with canvas, and resembling an emi- 
grant wagon of 50 years ago, we were safely 
landed on a dock built of solid mahogany. 
At the time these docks were built, mahogany 
was the cheapest wood here. ; 

We deposited our trunks and bundles in a 
huge cart (Havana's only express wagon), 
drawn by a small mule. Taking a seat in a 
cab, drawn by another small mule, we were 
hurried through narrow streets, from side to 
side covered with canvas awnings, and with- 
in ten minutes were deposited at the Hotel 
Pasaje, situated on the Prado, the fashion- 
able drive and promenade of Havana. 

Being unfamiliar with the Spanish lan- 
guage, it was difficult for us to find our way 
and gain information, but we did the best 
we could with signs and gesticulations, and, 
as the Southerners say, picked up a ‘+ power” 
of information concerning the country. Only 
here and there did we tind a Cuban who could 
speak English, and then only a ** leetle.” 

The day following our arrival was the last 
of the carnival season, which occurs each year 
during the three days before the beginning 
of Lent. This annual carnival is a time- 
honored institution with the Spanish people ; 
but in Cuba, or at least in Havana, we are 
told that it is not now so generally observed 
as in former years. It consists in the day- 
time of processions of fantastically dressed 
and masked people in carriages and on horse- 
back, and in the evening of mask balls, and 
diversions of like nature. All classes seem 
to join in the festivities, 

In the old part of Havana the streets are 
not over 15 feet wide, and the sidewalks 
about 2 feet, or even narrower. 

The buildings are mostly only one story 
high, built of soft yellow stone, which very 
soon flakes off and looks old. No glass is 
used in the houses, the windows being 
guarded with iron bars and shutters. The 
windows are so large that when the shutters 
are opened the whole front of the house seems 
to be out, which enables the occupants to get 
as much air as possible in this hot climate. 
Families who are able to own or occupy a 
two or three story house use the lower 
story for stabling their horses and storing 
their carriages, while the family occupies the 
upper stories, which are always more desir- 
able on account of the better circulation of 
air to be had in the upper rooms. At the 
hotels the parlors and best rooms are always 
on the top floors. 

The climate here is uniform and invariably 
hot, the winter being only 10 degrees cooler 
than the summer. The thermometer for the 
last few days has stood at about 90 degrees 
in midday. 

The people rise early, transact their busi- 
ness usually till 11 o'clock, rest themselves 
from 11 to 4, during the intense heat, and 
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begin business again at 4 o'clock, continu 
ing up to 10 or 11 o'clock at night. 

The city at night is very gay and _bril- 
liantly lighted, much the same as Paris. 
During the heat, from 11 till 4, the people 
shut up their houses to keep out the heat, as 
houses in the States are closed to keep out the 
cold. 

The Cubans, as a rule, are very unclean in 
their habits, excessively cruel in their nature, 
and the most dishonest race, I believe, on the 
face of the earth. Every third man you 
meet is an officer of some description, and the 
common people are kept down by brute force. 
On this island alone there are stationed 100,- 
000 soldiers, and in the city of Havana 3,000 
policemen. 

I was told by a gentleman here, from New 
York, whom I chanced to meet, a large 
wholesale merchant, that if he knew a mer- 
chant in Havana to be honest, he would not 
dare trust him, for it would only be a matter 
of time when such a man would be unable to 
pay his bills, selling goods in competition 
with other merchants that are not honest. 

Duties are excessively high, and smuggling 
is carried on to an enormous extent. A 
ten-dollar gold piece, it is said, will cover 
the eyes of a custom house official so effectu- 
ally that he cannot see the side of a three- 
story building, hence the only necessity for 
people who desire to smuggle is to keep the 
eyes of the officials duly covered with gold 
blinders. 

Vegetation grows in all the profuse luxuri- 
ance of the torrid zone: oranges, Cocoanuts, 
bananas, and a more of tropical 
fruits everywhere abound. 

Slavery in Cuba no longer exists, but dur- 
ing its time it was said to be of the worst 
type that has ever stained the face of earth. 
A slave in our South was a free man com- 
pared to a slave in Cuba. Men, women and 
children were worked in the tields indis- 
criminately, with bare heads, bare backs 
and bare feet, under the vigilant watch of a 
slave driver. They were fed twice a day 
only, each slave getting two or three cold 
boiled yams, and a piece of dried South 
American horse meat. This food was cooked 
once a week in large cauldron kettles set in 
arches, on the same plan as a Yankee farmer 
cooks food for his hogs, the only difference 
in their treatment being that the farmer cooks 
for his hogs every day, while the planter cook- 
ed for his slaves only once a week. At night 
they were driven into a‘slave pen resembling 
a fort, and the one entrance was guarded by 
bloodhounds. I can think of no words in 
the English language strong enough to ex- 
press my pity and disgust as I recall that de- 
grading spectacle. 

The ladies here never wear bonnets or hats, 
but gracefully throw over their heads a piece 
of Spanish lace, which they wear at all times, 
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on the street, at the theatre, in the ball room 
and wherever you chance to meet them. 

They shop entirely in carriages, driving up 
in front of a store, a clerk bringing out the 
goods; and the selections and purchases are 
made without alighting. 

The great pests in Havana are the venders 
of lottery tickets, and the beggars who are 
everywhere present. 

Cuba is at least two hundred years behind 
the United States in general progress, al- 
though only about ninety miles from the 
coast of Florida; and driving through the 
agricultural districts one might conclude that 
Columbus had left only a few days before. 
The people are exceedingly set in their ways, 
and determined to cling to their old utensils. 

I saw fifteen former slaves ploughing with 
three ploughs—three crooked sticks, each of 
which had a piece ot iron like a cultivator 
tooth at its end ; to each so-called plough 
two pair of oxen were yoked by the horns; 
there was one negro to drive each ox, and 
another to hold the one-handled plough, 
making tive negroes for each implement, or 
fifteen for the three. 

Each driver had a long rod with a sharp 
brad in the end, with which he constantly 
goaded the ox under his care. Each driver 
having only one ox to punch, you can readily 
see how he could make it pretty lively for 
the ox; yet, with all the drivers and with 
all the cruel punching, I had to take range 
by a tree to determine whether they were 
moving or not. 

I venture to say that there is not a farmer 
in the United States who cannot take one 
smart team of horses and a Yankee plough, 
and do more and better work than these 
fifteen ploughmen. 

In a word, the great natural characteristics 
of the Cubans are laziness, filth, cruelty and 
dishonesty. 

We sail to-day at 4, thank Heaven, from 
this uncivilized country: so good-bye pict- 
uresque Cuba, good-bye forever; but should 
it be my lot to see you again, may you ere 
then be purged of your vices, your crimes 
and your cruelty. BS. H. 2. 

Havana, April 1st, 1887. 


BANISH THE FOLDING-CHAIRS. 


FoLDING-cHAIRS, Which have come into 
vogue during the last tifteen years, should be, 
if necessary, legislated out of every place 
where large audiences are wont to assemble. 
These chairs have but one advantage, and 
that to the owner or manager, while to the 
public who occupy them they are a very seri 
ous instrument of danger. They enable the 
proprietor or manager to get into a given 
space probably twenty per cent. more seats 
by crowding them together, so that when the 
seats are turned down there is scarcely room 
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for a sheet of paper between one’s knees and 
the back of the seat in front, and a person, 
seated, unless on the end of a row, is locked 
in assecurely as though he were in an English 
railway car. 

Now let a panic be started in a house 
filled with people thus locked in, and see 
the consequences. They must all get up 
deliberately and file out in order, as panic- 
stricken crowds, of course, always do, into 
an aisle usually about three feet wide. 

No one can climb over the backs of the 
seats, for the moment he steps on a seat it 
tips up and down, he goes into a trap ready 
for the struggling crowd from behind to 
crush him ‘to death. I firmly believe that at 
the burning of the Brooklyn Theatre more 
than three-quarters of those who perished 
lost their lives on account of those patent 
chair traps. 

Where seats are as they were twenty-five 
years ago in public halls and theatres, simply 
circular stationary sofas, there is nothing to 
prevent an audience of any size reaching the 
doors quickly and safely by rising up and 
stepping from seat to seat over the backs. 
In this way an impromptu aisle is provided 
the width of the whole house, instead of 
three or four feet, Sofas properly upholstered, 
and divided off by arms into seats, are much 
handsomer and more luxurious than the tip 
chairs. In one or two theatres in New York, 
Tam informed, afew sofas of this kind are pro 
vided, and an extra price charged for them. 
With the sofas, so many people cannot be 
packed into a given place, and just here is 
where the shoe pinches. Let the people 
from whom places of amusement draw their 
support set their faces against the use of 
these man-traps, and before many weeks the 
junk dealers of New York will have lovely 
times carting away these iron contrivances, 
Until then managers should charge an extra 
dollar for end seats, and they are worth it, 
in my judgement, if worth anything. 

ih. F. R. 


JUDGES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Irv is not singular that all gentlemen do 
not become judges, but it is rather strange 
that all judges should not be, or become 
gentlemen. 

For illustration: some years ago I had oc- 
casion to apply to one of Brooklyn's judges 
for an excuse from jury duty, or at least 
to have my time for serving set down later, 
in consequence of severe illness in) my 
family. 

As I entered the court-room I saw at the 
other end, sitting behind a desk, a rather or- 
dinary looking individual, about sixty years 
of age, with round face, covered with a gray 
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stubble beard, very much like well-worn 
splinters in a wooden broom, 

As I approached his worship, anxiety for 
my family caused me to forget to remove my 
hat. When I had nearly reached his desk 
he struck out from the shoulder in true pu- 
gilistic style, pen in hand, with an expres- 
sion on his face very like that of a gander 
when you approach a flock of goslings, over 
which he is exercising paternal care, and 
with a voice loud enough, if the windows had 
been open, to have been heard on the street, 
he shouted, ** Tuke off that hat!” Just what 
train of thought was waltzing through that 
subtle brain, I fear, never will be known. 
So I will draw the mantle of charity over the 
irritable judge—he is still living—and con- 
clude that, with all his learning, he simply 
forgot, on that occasion, the part of a gentle- 
man, CO. Dov 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 


From the dawn of man’s existence to the 
present day, among all nations, savage or 
civilized, we find a prevailing belief in the 
influence of the moon’s changes on human 
affairs. Even now, in the full blaze of 
science, that ancient superstition holds sway : 
to see the new moon over the left shoulder 
bodes ill luck; her casps, if up-turned at 
certain periods of the month, *‘ carry rain,” 
say the weatherwise. 

A belief so ancient, widespread, and deep- 
scated must have had a cause. 

Aboriginal man lived chiefly on what he 
could catch in the water or dig out of the 
mud, His shell-heaps are most largely found 
on the banks of tidal rivers and near the sea- 
coast. Now everybody who has fished in 
salt water knows that in any given spot fish 
can be caught, if at all, only at fixed times 
of the tide. The early savage observed that 
he always caught fish at a certain place when 
he saw from there the moon in a particular 
phase over his shoulder; also, that he was 
not at all successful there at other times. 
His inference would be that the moon of 
such a phase, so seen, brought luck. And 
he was right. The moon brought the proper 
tide, with the accompanying fish, to that 
locality. The growth of a superstition, with 
such a basis of fact, might naturally be ex- 
pected. 

Furthermore, as to the weather, may it not 
be possible that there are moon-tides in the 
atmosphere as well as inthe sea? There cer- 
tainly are daily variations of the barometer 
which may be accounted as sun-tides. 

If, therefore, when I take my rod and reel 
to the seaside this season, I glance at fair 
Luna and hope she will bring me good luck, 
it does not follow that I am to be considered 
a fool or a lunatic. Co2G. 
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STUDENTS’ PRANKS. 


was president of Yale College, students were 
much more given to playing tricks upon their 
teachers than in later years. 


SomE eighty years ago, when Dr, Dwight 


Two stories of 














“TRUNDLED IT AWAY AT A RAPID PACE DOWN HILL.” 


those days are told and vouched for by the 
son of an old gentleman who was a student 
under Dr. Dwight, and one of the number 
engaged in playing the tricks on the 200d 
doctor. 

The doctor had what at that time was con- 
sidered a very handsome close carriage, of 
which he was exceedingly careful. 
the students made up a scheme to draw it 
away the first dark night, and hide it in 
a piece of woods about a mile and a half 
distant. By some n 
wind of the students’ intentions. Just be- 
fore the time agreed upon by the young men 


Some of 


ans the doctor gol 








to play their joke, the doctor went out and 
vot into his carriage and closed the door. 
Presently the trick players came in high glee, 
caught hold of the carriage without looking 
inside, and trundled it away at a rapid pace 
down hill to the piece of woods. When they 
had arrived at the place selected, 
and stopped, the old doctor 
quictly opened the carriage door, 
and stepping out said, in bland 
tones, ** Young gentlemen, [have 
had a very pleasant ride, I en 
joyed it exceedingly, and now | 
would be delighted to have you 
draw me back again.” 

The students did as request d 
but not half so joyfully as when 
running down hili: there are 
some rules in this world that do 





not work equaily well both ways. 

Getting the start of the young 
men in this instance, put them 
to their wits’ ends to discover a 
way to get even with the old 
veutleman. 

It happened that the doctor 
was very fond of poultry, and 
thought there was nothing quite 
equal to green goose for Thanks 
giving dinner, It also happened 
that the doctor had six remark 
ably tine geese which he was 
saving for the approaching 
Thanksgiving. Here then, was 
the doctor’s vulnerable point. 
Very early Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, the students surprised the 
six fine geese, and took five of 
them away, leaving only the old 
gander, Later in the morning 
the doctor sent his man out to 
catch and kill three geese for 
their dinner, he having’ invited 
several friends to enjoy his 
green goose dinner. Presently 
the man came back, out of 
breath, and reported that he 
could tind only one old gander. 
The thought of the invited guests flashed 
across the doctor’s mind, and springing to 
his feet he went out and found the solitary 
gander, as reported, Around the neck of 
that lone gander was tied a small shred of 
linen handkerchief, containing tive old-time 
copper cents, and a scrap of paper on which 
were written these lines: 

Dr. Dwight: 
We this night 
Thought to take a wande! 
We've got your geese 
For a penny a piece, 
And left for you the gander. 
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AMERICANS ABROAD. 


‘Do you remember, love,” IT said. 
Our happy wedding trip ? 

The skies were bright then overhead, 
The cup of joy was at my lip, 

And dear old Nature seemed to smile 

When you and I went up the Nile. 


**Do you remember Cairo, dear, 
With all its wondrous sights; 
Its beggars, picturesque and queer: 
Its clear, bright days and moonlight 
nights 7” 
She said: ** For Cairo I don't care, 
We had our first real quarrel there.” 


**And Memphis, too,” I quickly add, 
‘So mummitied and tomby;: 

The very air, I think, was sad.” 
Said she, ‘It was not gloomy 

To me. How could it be so, when 

We kissed there, and made up again 7” 


* Ah, well,” T said, ** those dear old days 
[ never shall forget ; 
They linger in a golden haze: 
I see the Theban temples yet.” 
**Oh, Thebes!” she said, with abstract. air, 
**T lost my veil, a new one, there,” 


‘+ What sights at Luxor, far away: 
What obelisks and sphinxes! 

What grand carved statues, old and gray ! 
What black-eyed Arab minxes!” 

‘At Luxor,” said she, with a sigh, 

**T had a cold, and you, a sty.” 


* And Carmak! when the word is said, 
L see that ancient land, 
Before which I would bow my head 
And stand with hat in hand.” 
*Carnak 7” she murmured; ** let me see, 
"Twas there we lunched on ege’s and tea.” 


as 
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A PUZZLER. 


A vERY characteristic story of men who 
run to brains is told of the Rev. Philip D. 
Schaff, who about thirty years ago was 
preaching in Mercersburg, Pa. 

The Rev. Doctor up to that time had 
never been married, nor had he kept house. 
By the charms of one of the sisters of his 
flock he was persuaded to do the former, and, 
as a matter of course, the latter followed. 

He and his wife had not been long domi- 
ciled when the perplexing question arose 
how to get rid of the kitchen refuse. 

The Doctor was advised by a neighbor to 
buy a small pig, and the advice was accom- 
panied by an offer to sell him one. Accord- 


ingly the pig was purchased, and immedi- 
ately another problem came up to be solved, 
viz.: how to get a pen for it. Casting about, 
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the Doctor discovered a laree dryeoods box 
in which some of his household effects had 
been received. He set to work with saw and 
hammer, and with pieces of boards from the 
box he soon constructed a pen, which was 
only a little larger than the pig itself. Ina 
few weeks the pig grew so that it hardly had 


room to turn around, and another ditticult 
question had to be settled. The Doctor 
studied over this matter several days; mean 


while the pig was hourly getting larger. He 
finally decided to go over to the neighbor 
from whom it was purchased, and ask if he 
would be kind enough to exchange evenly 
and give him another small pig for the large 
one that had outgrown its pen. 

The lady telling this story, Miss Emma C. 
Cook, of Washington, D. C., then a child of 
ten, says she sat in her father’s wagon while 
the good Doctor told her father in all serious- 
ness, how kind his neighbor was to give 
him a small pig for his large one, without 
charging any difference. 


A HOG AS A LIFE PRESERVER. 

THe yarns of sea captains are not always 
trustworthy, but this story is vouched for, 
and furthermore we know the captain. 

This skipper, whose name is Christopher 
Crosby, then a young man, was running a 
small schooner between Boston and St. John, 
N. B. An uncle of young Captain Crosby 
Was running at the same time one of the large 
side-wheel passenger boats plying between 
Portland and St. John. 

Most of our readers are no doubt aware 
that it is customary during a fog to blow a 
tin horn on board of sailing vessels, in order 
to prevent collisions; and the sailors, as they 
say, take turns in ‘playing on the mouth 
organ. 

One morning, in the early part of spring, 
the season of the greatest amount of fog along 
our North Atlantic coast, Captain Crosby's 
vessel was running on the southward course 
from St. John, about in the track of his uncle’s 
steamer, which had left Portland that morn- 
ing, and was liable to come along at any 
moment. During the night one of the 
sailors laid the **mouth organ” down on the 
rail of the schooner, and it rolled overboard. 
When the captain came on deck in the morn- 
ing he found his vessel in a dense fog, and 
no horn on board. For a moment he was 
puzzled, not knowing what to do. Recover- 
ing himself, he set one of the men to pound- 
ing on the anchor with a piece of iron; for 
under the circumstances it was choosing be- 
tween a positive noise and a possible death, 

Pounding on the anchor made a noise much 
better than none, but it could be heard only 
a short distance and was not at all satisfac- 
tory. 

It so happened that among the vessel's 
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stores the captain had a live pig which he al- 
Jowed to run around on deck. 

Presently the men on the schooner heard 
in the distance, beating against the water, the 
wheels of a steamer, which seemed to be run- 
ning directly for their little vessel. They all 
screamed at the tops of their voices, for in 
five minutes they expected to be struggling 
in the water. 

Suddenly it occurred to the captain that 
the shrill squeal of a pig could be heard a 
long distance, and quick as thought he set 
one of the men pinching the pig's tail with 
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a pair of nippers. The pig in response to 
each pinch belched forth a most blood- 
curdling shriek, which travelled far out into 
the fog. 

The steamboat came nearer and nearer very 
slowly. Its captain, faintly discerning the 
outlines of the schooner through the fog, and 
thinking it was his nephew’s vessel, shouted 
in adeep guttural voice, ‘‘ Chris., is that you?” 
‘* Yes,” replied Captain Crosby. ** Well Tam 
glad of that,” growled the uncle, ‘for | 
thought I was running ashore and right into 
a hog yard,” 


“1 PHOUGHT I WAS RUNNING ASHORE AND RIGHT INTO A HOG YARD.” 
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** WELL, MOTHER, YOU TAKE ONE, I WILL TAKE THE 
OTHER, AND LET THE BOY HAVE THE THIRD.” 


TWO AND ONE MAKE THREE. 


THe brightness of young men, during their 


first year in college, is proverbial, and it 
often happens that while that single year is 
passing, many youths know more in their own 
estimation than they do throughout the rest 
of their lives. 

A father once said to his son, during his 
first college year, ‘‘ John, the difference be- 
tween you and me is simply this : You think: 
Iam a fool, while I /now you are one.” 

There was a good illustration of this, 
not long ago, near Detroit, Mich. 
The son of a plain honest farmer 
had been sent to the State Uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor. In the 
words of a rhymester—- 

**He learned to play the flute and fiddle, 
And. parted his hair, of course, in the 
middle, 
and when he came home at the end 
of his first year, he resembled the 
young dude whom our artist has 
presented, 

The young man took special de- 
light in puzzling his father by ask- 
ing him all sorts of mathematical 
questions, few of which the old 
gentleman could answer, though he 
knew his son was guying him, One 
day, after the horn had blown for 
dinner, the father, mother and 
young man sat down to the table, 
on which was a platter with two 
ducks. Instantly an opportunity 
presented itself to the youth, and 
he said ‘*‘ Father, how many ducks 
are there on that platter 7” ‘* Why, 
two; can’t you see?” ** No,” said 








the young fiddler, ‘there are three ducks.” 
‘* How do you make that out” inquired the 
father. ‘* Well now there,” said the flutist, 
pointing to the ducks, **that is one, and” 
pointing to the other, ‘‘ that is two, and two 
and one make three.” 

The old gentleman, looking puzzled for a 
moment, said to his wife, ‘* Well, mother, you 
take one, I will take the other, and let the 
boy have the third.” 


SHE KNEW A MAGNET. 

SoME years ago a Miss H—— was teaching 
school in Dixon, Ill. One day in the read- 
ing-class they came across the word ‘*mag- 
net.” The teacher asked how many in 
the class knew what a magnet was, and 
requested those that knew to hold up their 
right hands. 

All the class was motionless for a moment, 
und then one little girl rose and put up her 
hand. ‘ Well, my dear,” said the teacher, 
‘*what is a magnet 2?” ‘**T don’t know,” said 
the little girl, ‘tas I know what it is, but I 
have seen ’em at home in mother’s cheese.” 


DAVID MADE AMENDS. 


MANy years ago Major 8., who resided in 
W., a thriving seaport town in Maine, re- 
ceived a visit from Colonel G., a distin- 
guished citizen of Boston. The latter was 
aman of imposing figure and elegant man- 
ners, but his nasal organ was of unusual size. 

A certain David B. was employed by the 
Major about his house and grounds.  A\l- 





“*T HAVE SEEN ’EM AT HOME IN MOTHER S CHEESE.”” 
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though quite equal to the duties devolving 
upon him, David's intellect was several re- 
moves below that of the late lamented Daniel 
Webster. 

The first time David saw the distinguished 
stranger, Was when the colonel and the host 
approached the house at dinner time. 

The simple-minded David rested upon his 
spade, and, musing aloud, said deliberately 
and so as to be distinctly heard by both gen- 





tlemen, ** What—-a—nose ! Oh! Lord-y, 
what—a—nose !* 
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““NO NOSE AT ALL! 
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Of course it was embarrassing, and the 
Major, after his guest was comfortably seated 
in the house, excused himself, and went out 
and administered a rebuke to the 
offender. 

While dinner was in progress, poor David 
badgered his weak brains endeavoring to de- 
vise a way to make the anu nde honorable ; 

When the gentlemen came forth, they were 
treated to a new surprise: David was shout- 
ing from around the corner of the house 

** No nose at all! no nose at all!” 


severe 





NO NOSE AT ALL!” 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 





A preparation of the phosphates that is readily 


assimilated by the system. 


Especially recommended for Dys- 
pepsia, Mental and Physical Ex- 
haustion, Indigestion, Headache, 
Nervousness, Wakefulness, Im- 


paired Vitality, ete. 


Prescribed and endorsed by Physicians of all 


schools. ny: PROVIDENCE, Fl 
ee : 


lh. 





Agreeable to the taste. No danger attends its use. 

It combines well with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 

For sale by all druggists. Pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, = - ~~ PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


ter" Beware of Imitatrons. 
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THE FUGITIVE'S | STORY. —An escaped slave tells her story 
to Garrison, Whittier and Henry Ward Beecher, whose portraits 
were modelled from life. Prce, $20. 

These groups are packed, without extra charge, to go with safety 
to any part of the world. If intended for Wedding Presents, they 
will be forwarded promptly, as directed. An Illustrated Catalogue 
of all the groups, varying in price from $10 to $25, and pedestal: 
{in ebonized wood), can be had on application, i 
inclosing Ten Cents to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
860 Bro2zdway, corner 17th Street, New York. 
TAKE THE 


ELEVATOR. 


Cp ieeerreres 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 


ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 
BADTIMORE, 


Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges, execute orders for all Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELI BILLS OR EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, 
Holland, Switzerland, Norway, 
tralia, St. 


France, Germany, Belgium, 
De nmark, Sweden, Aus- 
Thomas, St. Croix, and British West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Crediis 


IN STERLING, 


any part of the world, in FRANCS for use in Mar- 
and Guadaloupe, and in DOLLARS for use in this 
country, Canada, Mexico and West Indies. 


Available in 
tinique 


Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money between 
this country, Europe, and British and Danish 
West Indies. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


Drawn abroad on all points in United States and Canada, and 
of Dratts drawn in the United States on foreign countries 


Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., receive 
accounts of American banks, firms and individuals, upon favor- 


able ternis. 


Brown, Shipley & Co., Brown, Shipley & Co., 


LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
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WATERMAN’S 
(Ideal Fountain P 
J ist. **Itis always ready.” E N. 
—E.G. Blackford, Fish Com'r, N 
2d. ** It is the simplest.” 
—Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit 
3d. ** Never out of order in a year’s constant 
use.”’"—W, Harris, D.D., Bishop M. E 
4 Church, New York. 
i ae 4th. ** They do not dirty the fingers.” 
iz —Henry Labouchere, Ed. 7ruth, London, Eng 
| Sime Sth. “ite is worth a thousand dollars to 
a me’’—J, L. Halsey, Vice-President Manhattan 
Vo Life Ins. Co., New York. . 
me? See advertisement in previous numbers of this i 
Wi Magazine. 
We 
| A FOR THESE AND OTHER REASONS 
] ‘Sit is the best writing implement tu 
the world.” 
—Julius Wilcox, Yournalist, New York. 7 


or will be mailed by | 


—Pres. Barnard, Columbia College. 
—Rev. C. F. Deems, D.D., New York 
—Hy. K. Field, Gen. Agent, San Francisco 
—W. WwW. Osgoodby, Off. Sten., Rochester 


You can have your choice of over 50 sizes and styles. 
It is 
meet all the requirements, or the money will be refunded 
AGENTS Send for Illustrated Price-List, with Testi- 
WANTED. monials. Mention AMER!CAN MAGAZINE. 


. E. WATERMAN, Sole Mfr, 
155 Broadway, New York. 


warranted (unconditionally) and guaranteed to 
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The Ideal Pocket, for pens and _ pencils - 
Price of pocket, nickel, 15 cents; with leather cover, 
oP eas 


THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE 





! 
es MANUFACTURED +8Y= THE - > 
THE ©£LECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH can be used :. 
with or without boiling. Will not stick to the iron, 
gives an elegant gloss, and saves time, labor and trouble. 
It is the best Laundry Starch in the world. Don’t try 
to get through washing day without it. For sale by a 
grocers throughout the United States, 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH C0., 


54 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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View of Machine and Stand, No. 2, 


ee 


No Danger 


“teat _| 
©: ee ee 
can be usee 





‘The Most 


— 


“Pelicate 





Automatic Machine, with Hand Attachment. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN i850. 


ae 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 





“AUTOMATIC” 





THE PERFECTION 
| SEWING MACHINES. 


The only Machine that can be used 
WITHOUT RISK TO HEALTH. 
Unequalled for 


SIMPLICITY, QUIETNESS, 
LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 


ANL 
STRENCTH & BEAUTY OCF WORK. 


Imitations and Counierfeits called ‘‘ Automatic” and 
‘‘Improved,” but without the special features and intrinsic 
merit of our machines, are offered under our prices, and 
attempts made to sell them on our well known and 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Absence of this 


Trade-Mark 


stampsa Machine 
counterfeit ,asIm- 
itators dare not 
put this Medal- 
lion on Machines. 


Our Machines 
all bear this 


Medallion 
Trade-Mark 


Needles form 
W, and G is 
the Machine. 





Buy none without the above Medallion. Genuine 
Automatic Machines are supplied only from our own Stores, 


Call or send for full particulars and Price-List. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


658 Broadway, New York City. 
Branches in all leading Cities. 
TRY THIS MACHINE BIFORE BUYING ANY OTHER. 
—— 


*,* A Fine Steel Plate ‘Sing aving, on cardboard, of Brooklyn Bridge 
will” be mailed, with our Price List, to any address, on application. 











View of Stand and Cover, No. 5. 
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Always 
Ready: 
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Noiseless: 
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ha Clits COME LiteON ! 


**How Can I Remove These | be § “T Owe This Spotless Skin and 
Disfiguring Eruptions | SH Clear Complexion 


DR. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE 

ARSENIC 
ee COMPLEXION | 
pic He ance WAFERS|! 


Complexion ?" | plexion Wafers. 


WHAT SOCTETY SAYS OF THEM! 


West 63d St., lady writes: ‘Seeing your ARSENIC Wart ERS. advertised I thought I would try them. I found they did all 
ou guaranteed they would do. { was delicate from the effects of malaria, could not sleep or eat, and had a ‘WRETCHED COM- 
LEXION ;’ but NOW all is changed. I not only sleep and eat well, but my complexion is the envy and talk of my lady friends. You 

may refer to me. aire J Y 
. (Name and address furnished to ladies. 

se Jan. 2, 1887.—Dr. CAMPBELL, 146 West 16th. St.: Please send by bearer two boxes of your ArsENIC Com- 
PLEXION WAFERS. They have done my daughter so much good, The persistent ‘ breaking out’ on her face which has troubled her 
since childhood has, thanks to your Wafers, entirely disappeared, to her and my great relief. Mr , East 79th St.” 

Lady on West 52d St. writes: ‘“Inclosed find $5. Please send six boxes Dr. CAmpBEtt’s ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS. 

From personal experience I know the benefit derived from their use. 








o Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Com- 














Their Medicinal and Curative Action !—Exhausted Womankind, Read this ‘‘ Unsolicited Testimonial,” 
from a near relative of the late HORACE GREELEY (Founder of the N. Y. ‘‘ Tribune”). 


New York, Jan. 2, 1887.—Dr. CAMPBELL, 146 West 16th St.—Dear Sir: I have been for a long time suffer 
ing very much with pains all over my body, and such a ‘‘¢/ved” feeling that I could scarcely do the slightest thing without being com- 
pletely exhau I was induced to try your ArRsENIC Ws s ry Mr. C. M. ———, who spoke of them in the highest terms. After 
taking the second box I was very much better, and am now entirely free trom pain, can do my share of work, and’ have increased in 
weight nearly ¢en founds. I have used six boxes of WareErs, and will never be without them. Wishing you the success you so truly 
merit, lam, Sincereiy yours, ; Mrs. a 


DR. CAMPBELL GIVES HIS PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN THE USE OF ARSENIC. READ IT! 

Up to my nineteenth year I was the possessor of a REMARKABLY Clear skin and bright complexion, so much so as to excite comment among my 
fellow-students at college, who often used to say * they wished I were a girl.’ At nineteen I went to New Orleans, and in a month was down with 
yellow fever. I laid on my back five weeks at the W averly House. My undergarments had to be changed every twenty-four hours and (owing 
to the perverted action of liver and the profuse sweating induced by the treatment prescribed), though snow white when donned, were always a 
DEEP YELLOW on removal. On recovery. my fair skin and complexion were GONE, and substituted for them was a complexion of a far deeper 
yellow than Oscar Wilde’s favorite sunflower. Onreturning North my own relatives hard!y recognized me, but as years rolled on they became accus 
tomed to it, as 1 did myself. If anything, the yellow color DEEPENED to a regular mahogany tint—so much so that once in the depot at Flushing, 
L. 1., while waiting for a train, two young Arabs entered into a discussion as to whether I was a WHITE or COLORED man 

In 18¢8 I first began experin:enting with ARSENIC in the form of Fowler’s Solution. Ina short time I had constantly a metallic taste in my 
mouth, my digestion was seriously deranged, while I experienced a feeling as though I were rrying a paving stone on the top of my head,and 
such a deathly nausea at the stomach every time I even LOOKED at the bottle, that [was compelled to abandon its use. Later. { tried ‘ Donovan’s 
Solution.” with even more unpleasant results; next Arsenic Pills, Homceopathic Arsenic Granules, &c., &c., but as they all induced deleterious 
results I was not able to persevere with the remedy (Arsenic) long enovgh to realize its beneficial effect. , 

About this time many lady patients, knowing of my experiments, would ask me for some Goop preparation of Arsenic for their Complexion 
I could not conscientiously, after my own experience, recommend any of the above preparations, and I redoubled my efforts to discover a mode 
of administration by which the beneficent virtues of this potent remedial might be insured and the noxious elements eliminated. Happily, lat last 
succeeded, and having IN MY OWN PERSON established BEYOND A DOUBT the perfect safety and harmlessness of my discovery (now well known as 
Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic WAFERS) I had no hesitation in placing them before the pub!.c, and for over a year I have in various daily and weekly 
papers published the opinions and encomiums of thousands who have used them with SAFETY, BENEFIT and most pleasing results . 4 

am to-day a living illustration of the extraordinary virtues of ARSENIC, UNDERSTANDINGLY taken internally. As an INVESTIGATOR, I have 
taken my Ars Jafers a number of years, leaving them off for months at a time and resuming them at will. From thei: use in all these years 
1 have never experienced the slightest ILL effect, but in every respect the contrary. I was born in 1833, and now, in my 53th year, | FEEL as young 
as at 21; [am frequently taken for a man of 55 years, and RARELY for over 40 years of age. Though leading a sedentary life, and closely contined 
to the house year in and year out, thank the Lord 1am aLways well, and hardly know what an ache or pain is. Two years ago I was examined by 
the Medical Officer of a City Life Insurance Society and pronounced by him a marvel of health, souND from crown of head to sole of foot, with, 
as he expressed it, “ the heart pulsations of a young man of 20.” 

™ WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT OF TH WAFERS ON WY COMPLEXION? 

Well, at My age, after a life the vicissitudes of which ovGHT to have been sufficient to kill off a regiment, one hardly ¢« xpects under any cir 
cumstance to find a complexion resembling the blending of the Lily and the Kose. But considering that only a few years since it was a debatable 
question (so far as ** Complexion” was concerned) as to whether I was a white man or mulatto, 1 think my complexion of TO-DAY is an ENTIRI 
VOLUME as to the EXTRAORDINARY efficacy of my Arsenic Wafers in ** CLARIFYING ” the skin and complexion. What others may think, it is not for 
me tos but Iam ready daily to submit myself to the closest and most exacting scrutiny, from 9a. m.to6p.m. Iam also kindly permitted to 
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refer to ies who have used my Wafers, both as a beautifier and as a remedial agent, with the most gratifying results, as their present condition 
of healt! 1d brilliant complexions loudly proclaim. 
n conclusion, 1 beg to say 1 do not speak of these personal matters in any boastful spirit, but merely to demonstrate, first, that the taking of 








my Arsenic Wafers for so long a time has never injured, but rather rejuvenated me, and secondly, to prove that I do not hesitate to take my own 
medicine. 1atever of RISK there was in EXPERIMENTING With this powerful remedial | ASSUMED in my own person until 1 had ** PERFECTED’? my 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers, and until | DEMONSTRATED ALSO in my own person their entire and perfect SAFETY, L never allowed a human being 
to use them. Afteran EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY SELF test of 15 years, as can be gleaned from the above statement, I placed them before the public 
with what success let the thousands of responsible testimonials I have from time to time published and which still continue to reach me by every 
mail, from all parts of the United States, Canada, England, France and Germany, ATTEST. ? 

Very respectfully, JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M. D., 1466 West 16th St., N. Y 


50 cents and $1 per box. Sent by mail to any address. Samples, 25 cents Silver. Prepared only by JAS. P. 
CAMPBELL, M. D., 146 WEST 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


A graduate of Syracuse Medical College, 1854 duly registered in the County Clerk’s Office, N. Y. City, and a practising physician 
in the city of New York for the past 30 years. 


SOLD BY ALL LIVE DRUGGISTS THROUGHCUT THE WORLD. 
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WHEN YOU TAKE YOUR 


SUMMER OUTING, 


YOU WANT A 


INRA «1 





LEASURE BOAT, 


And there are none so Light and Beautiful as 


RUSHTON’S. 


No other builder offers you so great a variety of Fine Boat- 
ing Goods. 


J. H. RUSHTON, 
CANTON, N. Y. 


Send 5c. for 80-page Illustrated Catalogue. 





SAVE IMPERILED LUNGS. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TIMELY 
MEDICATION. 

A cough should neither be trifled with nor experimented upon. 
Reliet should be sought at once and from a reliabie source. Ma- 
teria Medica contains no finer specific for throat and lung com 
plaints than HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 
the most highly sanctioned and popular proprietary cough medi- 
cine of the day. Itis nota mere palliative for a cough, but affords 
relief with a promptitude which often astonishes those who use it 
This great remedy has been counterfeited. Ask for HALES 
HONEY, &c., and take no substitute. 


3 Sizes; 25c., 50c.., $1.00, of all Druggists. 


THE CELEBRATED WOOTON DESKS. 





FLAT-TOP WOOTON ROTARY DESk. 


We here present cuts of two of our most popular styles on 
Rotary Desks. 


done away with. 


Awkward closets and side drawers are 
We substitute revolving cases on the ends. 
The 


principle is a great success, and purchasers everywhere express 


Ample facilities for classification of books, papers, etc. 


themselves delighted. Made ‘in a great variety of patterns, in 
Walnut, Cherry and Mahogany. 





LOW ROLL-TOP WOOTON ROTAKY DEsk 


We unhesitatingly pronounce this the handsomest and most 
attractive Low Roll-top Desk in the market. 
fotary cases lock automatically. 


Drawers and 


Are you a progressive business man? 
If so, you must want one of these /abor-saving 
appliances. 








THE WOOTON CABINET SECRETARY. 


110 com- 
partments, as shuwn in cut, all under one lock and key. 40 
A uni 


The most spacious and elegant desk ever presented. 


pigeon holes in the right wing, filled with filing boxes. 
versal favorite as an adornment for either office or library 
Made For full details of these Desks and other 


styles, send stamp to 


THE WOOi0N DESK CO., 


Ricumonp, Inp., U. 


in three sizes. 
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We take pleasure in introducing to the readers of the American Magazine 


THE NEW HARDY JAPANESE HYDRANGEA. 


THE FINEST “HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA.” 
This is a grand plant, exceedingly showy and attr: lettre, 
HARDY SHRUB 
IN 


lasting in bloom for months, i; perfectly hardy 
CULTIVATION. 































even in the coldest part of the U. §., needs no pro- 
tection of any kind, and is the finest hardy shrub in 
cultivation. It grows bushy and compuct,3 to 
5 feet high, blooms in July, and con- 
tinues in bloom 3 months, remaining 
beautiful until destroyed by frost. The 
owers are pure white, afterwards 
changing to pink, and are immense 
yramid: al clusters more than a foot 
ong and nearly as much in diame 
eter, every shoot being terniina- 
ted with one of these clusters of 
flowers, literally covering the 
plant. It creafes a sensation 

wherever. seen, and has 
viven more satisfaction 
than any plant we have 
ever sold, The immense 
heads of bloom are held in 
a slightly drooping posf- 
tion, making it unrivalled 
both for grace and beauty. 
For cemetery plots, for 
large estates, for persons 
with small residences, 
either in city or country, 
anywhere, everywhere, it 
should be _ planted. 
customer writes: “Th ; 
first year I planted Hy- 
drangea Grandiflora ‘it 
produced three heads of 
flowers; the second year, 
56: the third year, 92.” 

Send_us $1, for 3 of 
these Plants; it will 
prove the best invest- 
ment you ever made. 
Price, 40c, each; 3 for $15 
12 for $3. Postage paid anc 
safe arrival guaranteed, Will 
bloom this season. 


ORDER AT ONCE Can be planted as soon as frost is out of ground; full instructions for cultivation sent 
with each order, also a copy of our large Illustrated ¢ atalogue of all 


THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS revs interest to al tovers of choice Rowers: sent tree to 
all readers of the Ame Magazine ‘nclosing stamps to pay postage. Our importation of THE GOL DEN 


BANDED LILY OF s. ‘APAN has just reached us. We offer fine strong bulbs of this, *7he Queen of Lilies,” 
(Hardy) 40 cts. each; 3 for $L, postpaid. Address, mentioning American Magazine. 


F. se Tarrytown, N. Y. P.0. Bor 7. 








——_—_— — 


“Con-ider the Tittes Sie the field. Se toil not neli her de 
*  theyspin. * * Even Solomon, withaiihis (% 
glory, was not ae Ike one of these 


ele next to Africa, the least known to us ofcll 
softheworld. It is theplaceof banishm 
s, and its lofty table lands are 
strange andwonderful. Its animals differ from those 
we know, andits plants are unlike those of any other 
id, beautiful, and 
Theweary, 2 
eye of many an exileon his and jour- 
mey has been cheered by the sight ofa’ 
superb lily, which holds erect, like al 
flambecxu, its spike of dazzling’ 
ruby flowers amid its lovely and striking 
follace. We have now 90 per cent. of all the 
bulbs of this grand lily, which have been 
taken from itsnative land, and wedesire that 
every lover of flowers shall enjoy them. 


CORAL LILY SESIBERIA Ais 


Grows to 8 fect, with a grand bloom & inches iv 
in circumference. Its form is graecful, and its! Ne. a 
fern-likef lage is a beautifal bright green,and 
surpasses in delicacy ar ing surface ry! 
plant we hnow. its ance is exquisite, but on 
most strikingattrac the wonderfalbrightm 
of its <carlct flame- ii ke bloom. Itis the 

most brilliant red we have ever seen, 
and exceeds in color the ordinarylilies 
as sunrise surpas-es any work of 


OUR OFFER. 


This bulb is one which blooms quickly 
andcan be success y crownby anyone. 
wish them to brighten the door yards 
d flower gardens of cvery reader of this 
paper,and wewill send One Bu'b FREED 
mail, for $0c.or 4 for &1. Full instru 
forcultivationsent. Stam Withev 
order wesend iree ourCa ing aad tion et 
the largest and nest ‘colle ction of C they 
aa Dah lias, Verbenas, Asters, G vidioliN 
Tubcroses, etc. Address all orders to 


V.H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, 


EAST HINSDALE, N. 
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OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATAL OGU 
Hardy Azaleas, Carnations, Lilies, Tuberous- rooted Begonias, Gloxinias, and me largest collection of Hardy Plants in Amer 
10 cents in stamps. A. ELLIOT CO., G6 Sixth Street, F ttsburgh, Pa. 









“MUSA ENSETE. 


‘*‘The Great Abyssinian Banana. 


Mr. William Robinson, the great English authority on gardening, 
says this is the noblest decorative plant in the wor ld, and the many 
customers we induced to try it last season confirm this. 

Mr. Krieger, superinte: ndent of the Wheeling Park, writes: * Inever 
had anything in the park that attracted one quarter the atten- 
tion and admiration for these wonderful Bananas. You will remem- 
ber my buying fifty of them when at your establishment last Sprin 
at your earnest recommendation, though I confess I was dec idedly skeptical of cats 
small plants realizing your glowing description. I planted them in an old Dahlia bed 
and although the soil was very rich already. I piled on the manure ‘thick and heavy,’ 
and spaded itin. Then I had my men water the bed daily with the hose. The result isas- 
tonishing. To-day (Oct, 14th), the plants are 13 feet high (actual measurement), and their 
beauty and majestic appearance is beyond my powers of description.” A member of the 
Pittsburgh Club, who bought a lot to plant in front of the club house (in the central part of the city), says: 
“The rapidity of their growth astonished me, and I have been bothered not a little trying to tell the many 
inquirers what they are. They are cheap, ridiculously cheap, for I could not have equaled their tropical 
effectiveness with a couple hundred dollars worth of Palms.” 

The great merits of this Banana have long been known to plantsmen and amateurs, but its high price 
has always prevented its becoming populs ur. We have succeeded in getting a large stock, which we can 
offer at about one-sixth the usual price 

in the latitude of New York they should not be planted until the 20th or 25th of May. In some of the 
Southern States and California they are entirely hardy 

RIC 50 cts., 75 ets., 1-0 2.00 and $3.00 each ; $3.00. 5.0. $10.00, $15.00, $20.00 and $30.00 
pe. “~s aceording to size; a few ex arge plants at a $10.00 each. The smallest sized plants ill 
make fine specimens ‘om 6 to 12 feet hich) the first season, if soil ry rich and freely watered. 
wil send tho smallest size, post-paid, by mail, carefully | packed, for 75 ce nie each. The large sizes are not 
ma 
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‘OUR BOOK.— Our work “ A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture,” published at firs 

distribution, is to call serious attention to the great advantage of gardening with hardy flowers; 

attractiveness created such a great demand for it, and from many who were not plant buyers. that it was 

a serious tax on us, and we are compelled to make a nominal charge for it. The fourth and enlarged 

edition, now ready, is certainly the most beautiful and original book on flowers yet published—can be 

had, bound in a handsome, durable cover, for 5) cents, or in jeather for 75 cents, and FIFTY CENTS will be 

= LOWED ON THE FIRST ORDFR SENT amounting to two dollars or more; or an order for two dollars or more 

sure a copy free, but not a second copy if one has already been received, 

> containing a complete list of the best new and old varieties of Roses. Clematises, Rhododendro: 
senton re ele oF 

















Any person 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. —ier tune on either instrument at once without the aid of 


No previous knowledge of music whatever required. 


“— ‘es Book of Testimonials, free. Address. 
CAPITAL, iia $600, 000 . R, HEARNE & CO., P. 0. Box 1487, New York. 
D The Fronefield’s Cattle Powder Co. will send by by 
ta E mail free, a valuable package of their famous Cattle 
" Powder to every Farmer who applies. It may save 


ou hundred doll e Address Db 
Guaranteed Farm | Mortgages Mtreet, Philadelphia, Fenn. ee wy 
OFFICES | EFERENCES, 


we VO fw iesadway, | Find Net Daa NEM YORK. PRINTING INKS. 


BOSTON, 93 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTO: 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILA DELPHTA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts, | Am, Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITE Tr AMERICAN MaGazinE is printed with CHAS. ENEU 

For rates of interests and full information OHNSON & CO.’S INKS. Tenth and Lombard Streets, 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. Philadelpine, and 47 Rose Street, opp. Duane Street, New York. 


in Confederate Money sent for 25c., or $60 for 10c. 
$ { 85 List showing premium paid for rare Us. coins, 10c. 
7. 8. CRAYTON, Jr., Anderson, 8. C. 
i e | PLAY THE PIANO AND ORGAN 
, by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide, 
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WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI®8 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 














CHICACO, nOck ISLAND & PACIFIC oer 


reason ot xi its central position, close relation to prin- 
pal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points We st, Northw cst and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
— ‘0, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
Rock island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muse atine, 
Washington, Fairficld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West ib? 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantic, Knoxy ifie, Audubon. Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Io atin, Trenton, St. Joseph. 
lameron and Kan as = Missouri; Leavenworth 
i Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
6t. Paul, i Watertow n. in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate citie s, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safet ry, to those who 
travel over it. Its'roadbed 13 thorough y ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy stecl. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skill can make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. lts practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its disciplino strict ande xacting. The lux- 
ary of its passenger accommodations is unequaled 

© West—unsurpa assed in tho w orld. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of comfort ablo Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing x excciicnt meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, ‘Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Ch noir Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorito lino between C hicago and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
s run daily to tho summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. Tho rich w he at fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota aro reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers su oe 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, 
dianapolis, Lafayctte and Council Bluffs, St. soesph, 
Atchison, Leavy enworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
ul and intermediate points. Alle iasses of patrons, 
cially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employ es of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly attention. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
information, address, 
R. R. CABLE, ; § pod ST. JOHN 
Pres't & Gen’l M’g'r, ) CRIGARO, kt. & Pass. Agt 

















THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
A SENSIBLE WOMAN 


Health, Comfort,” “and Beauty 


“GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET AISTS. 


poeene ~e 







ak 

THor SEADS NOW IN USE. 
t2~ Be gure your Corset is 
stam) **Go0o0d Sense.?? 
FIT ALL AGE Sat Infants 


to ts. 
SEASsre RETAI LERS 


everywhere. Send for cir 


FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers, 


341 Broadway. NEW YORK. 








MAGAZINE 


AD Wr anoee snea 








Protect your Magazines or Pamphlets by using a 


“ComMON SENSE BINDER.” 


SIZE FOR 


American, Scribner’s, Century, Harper’s Monthly, 
Atlantic, and St. Nicholas, 


75 CENTS DAC. 


-————_> 


‘Twenty-six sizes kept in stock. Send for a list and mention 


this publication. 


—_—+ 


ASA. L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 
{0 Murray Street, New York. 


READ THIS CAREFULLY. 


In order to introduce and advertise our goods in all parts of the 


country AT ONCE we are almost 
Useful, 


the following Valuable Collection of Beautiful, 
Amusing and Miscellaneous Things. We will send the Entire 





Collection, post-paid, for only 18¢e, 
ag- You cannot fail to be more than satisfied. 
Al Garland 


6 Beautiful Engravings, viz.: The Morning of Life, 
of Flowers, The First Love-Letter, The Fagg i : 
Summer, and the Waning Year. 60 Portraits of Fam 
1 Beautiful Women, 200 S ‘ee 

ib 





M 
26 Portraits of Famous and tions 






for Autograph Albums, 41 Fancy Work Designs, in Ex 2 
Crochet, Berlin, Net and Lace Work, Cross Stitch, ne 100 
Popular Songs, all the favorites: 300 Puzzles, Charades, 


Rebuses, Enigmas, Riddles, etc.; 100 Valuable Money-Making 
Secrets, some of which have sold for $5 each; 69 Amusing Par- 
lor Games, 83 Tricks in Magic and Legerdemain, § 8 Chemical 
and other Experiments, 33 Popular Recitations, the Language of 
Flowers, the Golden Wheel Fortune-Telle a Dic tionary of 
Dreams, a Guide to Flirtation, the Magic Age ‘I —. the Lovers’ 
Telegraph, the Magic Square, the Morse Telegr: eve h Alphabet, the 
Deaf and Dumb Alphabet, the Seven Wonders of the World and 
a Map ofthe United States. 

Remember, we will send you EVERYTHING named above for 
only 18c. in postage stamps. Address, 


Union Supply Agency, Box $22, Philadelphia, Pa 


LACO U A nieg 


Cgoce 


The finest Powdered ‘HE for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Chi aaron. Sw uy of your dealer, or send {Q stampa 
Jor trial can, O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelohia. 
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Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


Aud other Rare Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 
K.issena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


MUSIC Boxes 


ETY CHEc 
WITH JaAcors ° AF ‘ 


ole THE ONLY ONES 


THAT CAN BE GUARANTEED. 


Send Stamp fo 
*. Tllustrated (\,. SACOT & SON, 


THE NEW MODEL 77 


For 
-OUR— 


LATEST anp BEST, Hut? tts 
























ity, dura- 
bility, and 
qualityofwork 
it is unequaled, 
while for Lightness 
of draft it excels, 
by a large per- 
centage, any other 
Lawn Mower made. 
;, CHADBORN & 
| COLDWELL 

-] MANUF’G CO. 


= NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


CURE re DEAF. 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 


PE RFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum, Always in —— 
but invisible to others and comfortable to wear. All co 

versation and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to “pei 
using them. Send for illustrated book with testimonials, free, 
Address, F’. HISC OX, 853 Broadway, New York. 


Mention this Magazine. 


WATERLOO ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
UNEQUALLED QUALITY OF TONE, 
SUPERIOR DESIGN and FINISH OF CASES, 
DURABILITY, 

They Pump one-h If easier than any other Organ made. 

SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY, 
Where we have no agents we will sell direct to the 
veduced prices 





public at 
Vor Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOL™M LOVE & CO., Waterloo, N. Y¥. 


and easily Learned in an Hour. 


Also the Facile Tricycle, and Facile Oil and Enamel. 


naming THE American MaGazixr. 
M. M. WILCOX, 


Proved by eight | years’ increasing use. 


33 Murray. St., New York. 


FIRE! 
FLORIDA. 


FAC] LE This Bicycle is SAFE, FAST, EASY, : 
« COMFORTABLE; available for any adult, 


RIBBONS! 


We have purchased several large lots 
of Remnantsat prices which enable us 
to ofler a great bargain. Many of 
these Remnants are the finest 
quality of Silk Ribbons in the 
market, of different widths, in 
nearly all the popular colorsand 
shades, and they are adapted 
for neckwear, dress and hat 
trimming, bows, etc.. and for 
fancy work are just the thing. 
No lady can purchase such fine 
(i) ribbons at any store for three 
times the money. 

FFER.— We 










tl 
3 for 50 ‘ets. The 
ae GAL XY is a 4)-page Mag- 
azine of Music, containing from 
15 to 20 piecesin each number, 
which would cost from 35 to $ 
at usual store: 





i\ we rt of m ? 
\ #1, including an eiiwal large 
\\ package of ribbons, or three 
months and ribbons for 50e. 
GUARANTEE —We give 
more and better ribbons than 
any other firm, and send you 
a Magazine of Music, not a 
we yi! advertising sheet. 


GALAXY OF MUSIC, 408 W: “et ‘St, rennin Mass. 


PENNYROYALPILLS — 


rT 
CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Sat and always Reliable. Peware of worthless Imitations. 
ndispensable to DLES.:. Ask your Dru st for 
“Chichester’s fABIE: and take be other, or ned tc. 
(stamps) to _us for particulars in letter by return mail. 


AME PAP Chichester Chemical © 
N BET Re Madison Square, Philada,: Pa. 
= a by Drug; - everywhere. Ask for “Chichese 
er’s Engli 


’ Pennyroyal Pills. _Take n Do others 






a Pai sricnxt FINE | rity uaa Cartuaci ES 


__Engravers of the Illustrations in this Book. 


A ROYAL GIFT. 


lior 8 three months subscription to 
the «LLUST RATED cou. 
FANION wi fer ALR 





LE Is A- 

MON {D RING represented by the 

lannexed illustration. This ringis 

of a new and Mega ge 

guaranteed tobe So.:d Rolled 

Gold Plate and willwear well. TheStone with which it 


+ issetis very clear, brill ant & and pate eal This Ring is of 


lue that any lady possessing it will be the euvy of 

all heririends as tf is toall poven ences @ very valuable 

laslip of paper the si the Ring you wish. 

ATED « OMP! ON is a mammoth 

page paper finelyi Sateated by fuilpage 

istic merit and contains Stories, Sketches, 

Poetry, Anec es, Wit and Humor. and in fact all that 

goes to make up a complete family publication. Wherever 

jtis once taken it is universally popular as ourrenewals 

chow. Weknow youwilllikeit. Theregular price 

is § oe per year, The above cescribed Parisian 
Dd ond Ring in fine Velvet Lined Case, an 

the ILLUSTY ATED COMP ANION for three months 

for 25 cts.is too che bs offer to be passed by. Full 

satisfac tion Bayh : a, Thisisaspecial cffer 

60 WRITETOD Ay. es this ‘will not appear again 


E. Fe NASON, Publisher, ill Nassau St.N.Y 








Send for circular. 
Co.’s Fire Escapes, 23 Dey St., 

Selecte d Lands, all Counties, Quantities: 
and Prices to suit. 





und 


Send for descriptive list, 





Utility Folding Ladder 
New York 





Terms 
SANBORN, 23 Dey St., 


N.Y. 
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The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
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No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No, 2 a low- 


necked one, which admits of being high in the back and_low 
front. No. 3 isto illustrate our mode of adjusting the * Flynt 
Hose Support”’ each side of the hip, also the most correct way 
to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, under and outside 
petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension 
and Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5 the 
Misses’ Waist with Hose Supports attached. No. 6 how to 
dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the warf 
threads of the fabric cross at right angles in the back, 
insuring in every waist THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER- 
BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

A full assortment can at all times be found ready made 
of the best materials, which are invariably shrumk before 
cut, that are warranted to fit as well as ordered work, varying 
in price from $1.50 to $3.00 each. : 

GS Our “ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading matter, 
relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, 
mailed free to any physician or lady. 


Mrs. O. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 
HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only double-case 
> Writing Machine that produces each letter by a single 
finger stroke, and thus fully economizes time and labor. 
15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and are be- 
coming immensely popular for their Durability, Speed, 
and Manifolding ability. 
We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 
are convincing. 
For specimens, etc., address 


The American Writing Machine Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 





PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER. 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University; 
Knight of the Royal Austrian Order of the Iron 
Crown; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella; Knight of the Roya! Prussian 
Order of the [ted Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, etc., «tc., says: 


“LIEBIG COS COCA BEEF TONIC should not 
be confounded with the horde of trashy cure-alls. It is in no 
sense of the word a patent remedy. I am thoroughly con- 
versant with its mode of preparation, und know it to be not only 
a legitimate pharmaceutical prouuct, but also worthy of the 
high commendations it has received in ail parts of the world. 
Jt contains Essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, Iron and Calisaya, 
wnich are dissolved in pure genuine Spanish Imperial Crown 
Sherry.” 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, Dyspeptic, 


| Bilious, Malarious, or afflicted with weak kidneys. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE COSMETIC GLYCERINE. 
Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales and the 
nobility. For the Skin. Complexion, Eruptions, Chapping, 
Roughness. $1.00. Of druggists, 


LIEBIG CO.’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N.Y. DEPOT: 38 MURRAY ST. 





9 Million 
worn during the 
past six years. 

This marvelous 
success is due— 

1st—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over all 
other materials, 
as a stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior quality, 
shape and work- 

it] Manship of our 
Yee Corsets, com- 
bined with their 
low prices. 


it 








O0oUTDDOS Uy ! 
—E HIP Y, 
rjexiBt NURSING LY 


HEALTH © ABDOMINAL @ CORALINE 





Avoid cheap imitations made of various 
kinds of cord. None are genuine uuless 
“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, - - New York City. 
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SALVATOR | 
SAC R INVALIDS | 
Oh ED-FEVERS. ; Ory AND  THE-AGED 
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ALIMENT FOR THE GROWTH | 
3M AND PROTECTION OF [NFANTS AND QHILDREN, 
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prt 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass 









You have probably noticed that some \ Best Flavoring Exiracts, Spices 
17 NORTH ELEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
You are of course a little 
Good quality, 4ocperoz Rubber Name or Initial St: amp, 
is not full and flutfy— 
they wear the Mikado Braided Wire Hair Rolls, | “#/2¢arush. WM. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 
do not heat the head—w eigh inSminutes, s writhout pein. ai preety 4 
s “ mn, and Never Fail, Particulars (se aled) 4 cents. 
tion. They are sold at 
PATENTED IMPROVED LOTTA BUSTLE. 
« Always regains its shape. after pre 
for 25 cents. If you don’t find them, a a ate oe a eee 
stamped on each Bustle All in- 
WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO., 
shape. A fair trial will convince you of its 


of your lady friends fix their hair very ‘Comfort’s ) and Seasoning Herbs and 
surprised because really 
etc , complete, 65c. SMITH & PRATT, Middletown, Conn 
Well, the secret is—and - 
: , " : Package of 3 Choice Roses or 3 fine 
| SAM PLE Chrysanthemums, or 3 good Grape 
wi “Pilla culars 6 cents 
out they keep it from getting musty using *Anti-Cor. 
Ae I oS. 2 ae ‘FAT FC FOLKS wits Pills” los 
VILE OX SPECIE IC CO., Vhiladelvhia, Pa, 
: ’ 
most of the hair dealers 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
sure. For sale by all Reiailers. Be 
send price, and we will mail them to 
fringements will ~ | a 
Price Lists to dealers. 1017 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | 
efficacy and elicit your sincere thanks anc 
enthusiastic praise. I am in daily receipt of | 
letters expressing delight. See extracts 3 | 
Sy “It proves highly satisfactory.’ 
WS“ T am delighted at the result.” 
3 ‘* It has done wonders for me.”” 
Sy ‘* It has worked like a charm.’ 
*I am perfectly delighted with it.’ 


( Liquid Renn 
prettily, something like this: quid Rennet, 
| BROIDERY SILK 25 SKEINS, assorted colors, 
EM g best quality, 20C; 100 skeins, 
you know their back hair wali 
° “ST AMPS wae ». catalog sue for stamp. W.F. 
OLD COINS, GRE ANY, $27 Brannan St., San Francisco, Cab 
we put it in small type— | Vines, with Catalogue, for 25 cents. Get these quick. There 
vhich z de to match any color hai PERMANENTLY 
which are ma I 1 any or hair. HAIR REMOVE root and branch, 
They lor 
ene 
but 3 an ounce—by holding the hz 1ir LOOX SPEC IFIC CO., Phitade ‘Iphia, Pa. 
or gathering dampness from perspira- 15 1bs. a month, | Cause no sickness ; Contain n» 
and notion stores, two¥ Gives the latest Parisian fashion. 
sure that ‘Improved Lotta’? is 
vou, Address ecuted, Send for 
DR. A. FONTAINE’S PREPARATION ‘tl i ONS 
DEVELOPS A BEAUTIFUL FORM, the 
effect of which is permanent. Where a fine 
i . bust exists it preserves it firm and perfect in 


Mailed secure iis observation on receipt of $1.00. I also “ Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
have elegant F ace Creams and Jellies, Wrinkle aste, Fattening DHE BES of Pi eg Wek , 4 
Formula, han — Depilatery, Acnine, Freckle Lotion, etc., everywhere, DEALERS TREBLE SALES WITH THEM. 
etc. Sealed circu ars, 4.ce 


MADAME FONTAINE, 19 East 14th St., N. Y. 


; ——_—___— A REVOLUTION 


IN THE TREATMENT OI! 


AS ~~ “Rifl 
4 t We sS 
GunWorks ‘Pittsburgh. Pa. 


All the La atest Styles, at Very Lowest Prices. All warrante: TS ACUTE AND CHRONIC STAGES, WITH AN 
Send stamp for Illustrated mnieann Address Great Westers ae ee 


Gun Works, Pit tsburg, Pa INTERESTING SYNOPSIS OF ITS 


~Morpmixe Hanir rasizy » CAUSES and CONSTITUTIONAL EFFECTS. 
CURED A NEW METHOD. DISEASES OF THE 
Dr. J. C. HOFFMAN, | EYE, EAR, THROAT and LUNGS. 
8 ; 


JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 

















AFFECTIONS OF THE 
} r rrwe yr Y r >” »>syY ro 
SLAYS 1 THE BET Potion PUmLisuey: | KIDNEYS AND URINARY ORGANS, 
, Also Wigs, Beards, Face Preparations, and all AND ASTHuMaA, 
PLAYS Y articles needed for Amateur and Parlor Theatri- 


pals. Catelanue ent free on spelication to | Impurities of the Blood and other Disorders Result- 
PLAYS! ““pewirt, Publisher, 83 Kose St., N. ¥ ing from Catarrh. 


‘i HE AUTOMATIC SHADING PE N. REVIEWED FROM A PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC STANDPOINT, 


aes eeaeialimin By WM. R. CRUMB, M.D., 


876 and 878 PEARL ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Two Colors at a Single Stroke. big 
Sample Writing free. Set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1.00. | SEND FOR PAMPHLETS 
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duichas AN | OLDEST ay ls. 


The “* MARLBOROUGH ”’ Racket has the largest 
playing surface ; octagon handle, best quality of gut, and 

the finish is excellent. $5.00. Cork or rubber handles, 5o0c. 
= additional. 














Our celebrated ** CLIMAX ” Racket is used by expert 
players. Best quality of gut and beautifully finished. Price 
$4.50. Either of the above can be sent by mail. 


SPORTING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. Discount to Clubs. HINRICHS & CO., 


Successors to C. F. A. Hinricus, 


29, 31 & 33 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


—" Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and general 
eee make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years. 
Ceres Send for C atalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
Factory, York, Pa. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 
and all their imperfections, including Facial 
Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfluous 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, 
: Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B'lk eee ads, Scars, 

G DP , treat ent. 2 " 
FF YR back numbers of any Magazine or Review, address hook of 50 i gt Pag Mactan 
AMERICAN MAG AZINE EXC HANGE, Schoharie, N.Y. 87 No + earl St., Albany, N. Ye Established 1870, 










Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for School, ( lub, 
PLAYS and Parlor, Best out. Catalogue free. — 
T. S. DENISON. Chicago. 


CENTS pays for 30 Soonsitul card samples, all different, 
elegant designs. tg y 
J. S. GASKELI 4 — Centre, Ashtabula Co., 


BOYS” Can learn how to earn a real Watch, pa writing to 
W. How. ARD, » 495 Park Avenue, E 3rooklyn, N. is 
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‘An Extraordinary Offer to Agents. 1 


ELEN LON 


We want Live, Energetic and Capable Agents in every county in the United States and Canada, to sell a patented article of great merit, 
on its merits. An article having a large sale, paying over 100 per cent. profit, having no competition, and on which the agent 1s protected 
in the exclusive sale by a deed given for each and every county he may securefrom us. With all these advantages to our agents, and 
the fact that it 1s an article that can be sold to every house-owner, it might not be necessary to make an “Extraordinary Offer’ to 
secure good agents at once, but we have concluded to make it, to show, not only our confidence in the merits of our invention, but its 
salability by any agent that will handle it with energy. Our agents now at work are making from $150 to $600 a month clear, and this 
fact makes it safe for us to make our offer to all who are out of employment. Any agent the at will give our business a 30-days’ trial, 
and fail to clear at least $100 in this time, adove all expenses, can return all goods unsold to us, and we will refund the mone y paid for 
them. Any agent or General Agent who would like ten or more counties, and work them through sub-agents for 90 days, and fail to 
clear at least $750 adove all expenses, can return all unsold and get their money back. No other employer of agents ever dared to 
make such offers, nor would we if we did not know that we have agents now makiug more than double the amounts we guaranteed, 
and that but two sales a day would give a profit of over $125 a month, and that one of our agents took 22 orders in one day. Our large 
descriptive circulars explain our offer fully, and these we wish to send to every one out of employment who will send us 3 one-cent 
stamps for postage. Send at once and secure the agency in time for the boom, and go to work on the terms named in our extraordin< ary 
offer. We would like to have the address of all the agents, sewing-machine solicitors and carpenters in the country, and ask any 
reader of this paper who reads this offer, to send us at once the name and address of all such they know. Address at once 


RENNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
216 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE LEADING AGENTS for Advertising in Magazines 
are HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 202 Broadway, New York. mats. 


ESTABLISHED APRIL 21, 1869. 
THE COALTRADE JOU A THE ONLY NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 
ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


WEEKLY—ON WEDNESDAY. THE CoAL TRADE. $8.00 A YEAR. 
No. tif BROADWAY, NEW YORK. \ F. E. SAWARD, Editor and Proprictor. 
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TOPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 


wt 4M 4 
tVobde4 vole Vout 


CN.P.8.09 CV. Co CMR & C80: 


ar 


Tue NEED oF IT. 


Articles of great value are constantly appearing in the 
secular and religious periodicals, and any one who does not 
save valuable newspaper matter is losing a great deal. The 
words of One wiser than Solomon are pertinent here— 
‘Gather up the fragments that remain that nothing be 


But allthe methods for preserving newspaper clippings 
previously in use, have serious defects—take too much time 
to find them, to fold, re-fold and replace them, and are not 
handy for rapid reference. Now the 


Toricat Scrar-Boox System 
does away with all these difficulties. With this library any 
literary person secures, in handsome form and at his fingers’ 
ends, a systematic classification of all valuable newspaper 
matter. It is not one or two scrap-books filled with all 


~sorts of matter, but 


A “Separate”? Scrap Book 
for each important subject. made exfressly for iad 
with'the ¢7¢/e lettered on the duck. (See cut above. 
Irs ADVANTAGES. 

ist. All the matter wion any given subject is collected 
together, and can be found in a moment. 

2d. Jtsaves time. There is no hunting to be done, or 
folding, refolding or replacing. A touch of muctlage at 
the topand bottom of an article, and it is in its place. his 
permits them to be removed when no longer desired, or 
parts of them to be cut out for platform or other use. 

30. Jt is handy for suggestion, as well as for reference. 
A feature possessed by no o‘hcr system. A book on any 
subject may be taken down and glanced over at will. 

ath. Jt is convenient in size, being no larger than an 
ordinary hand volume, 614 by 1o inches, yet large enough 
tc preserve any amount of material, containing 120 pages. 

sth. A handsome addition to the book shelves, filling 
them with a fine sct of leather-backed books, looking like a 
finely bound Encyclopedia, and they are nothing less than 
that when filled with choice cuttings. 

6th. And cheap beyond example. A big point, for it 
enablesa man to have a Library of such books, instead of 
the usual one or two, and at a small outlay. 

Tue TitLes, 

We put upon the books axy TITLES you May want. The 

tollowing titles aresuggestcd: 


1. Illustrations. 2. Temperance. 3. Mis- 
cellaneous. 4. Social Questions. 5. Politics. 
6. Education. 7. Christian Work. 8. Ser- 
mons. 9. The Bible. 10. Missions. 11. The 
Church. 12. Christianity. 13. Personal. 14. 
God. 15. Book Reviews. 16. Isms. 17. Es- 
chatology. 18. Sunday School, The Young. 
19. The Christ. 20. Sin and Atonement. 21. 
Holy Spirit. 22. Exegetical. 23. Devotional. 
24. Teansletic Notes. 25. Social Questions. 
26. Duties and Graces. 27. Preachers and 


yom 9 28. Biographical, 29, Revivals, 


&. Heal 
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Views or Eminent Persons wHo HAVE UsEp THEM 


Hon. Andrew D. White. 
President of the Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

It seems to me that you have hit upon an admirable 
thing. My only wonder is that of Columbus companions 
in the setting up of the egg—namely, that no one had done 
so good and simple a thing before. 

Rev. W. M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D. 
Pastor Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 


I received your specimen copy, and have been so much 
pleased with it, and with your whole plan, that I beg now 
to enclose check that you may scnd me twelve volumes with 
the titles indicated below. I have lost a great deal for lack 


of such aseries of books. 
Rev. George Dana Eoardman, D. D. 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

You have reduced the idea of a Scrap-Book to a perfect 
system. Iconotsce how anything in this line could be 
simpler, more complete, cheaper, or more valuable. 

Rev. George F. Pentecost, D. D. 
Pastor Thompkins Ave. Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 

Please send me ten volumes of your Scrap-Books, with 
titles as I have selected. I have used many scrap-book sys- 
tems, but have abandoned all in turn, because they were all 
complicated, or else without system. I believe yours to be 
the best extant. 

From the “‘ Examiner,” New York. 


We have received a specimen of the ‘* Scrap-Book Li- 
brary”’ for inspection. It is the cheapest, most convenient 
and best contrived plan for permanently 
paper clippings that we have ever seen. 
this serics of books is without a peer. 


PRICE. 


The volumes are put at the marvelously low price 
of 73 cents each. 


1st. We will send sample volume, with any title 
you may choose to put upon the back in gilt, postage 
prepaid by us, upon receipt of 75 cents. If you are 
not satisfied with the book, it may be returned and 
we will refund the amount paid for it less the 
postage. : 

2d. If you order a half dozen, after you obtain 
your sample, we will, upon receipt of the price, 
$4.50, make you a discount of 5 per cent. from the 
price. 

8d. If you order twelve volumes we will give 
you a discount of 10 per cent., and pay express 
charges to your nearest express station. 
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C. VENTON PATTERSON & CO, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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LAST SERMONS 


OF THE LATE 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





We have on hand a few thousand copies of the BROOKLYN 
MAGAZINE, each containing four of Mr. BEECHER’s best sermons, 
preached during the last year of his life. 


Mailed free to any address upon receipt of 15c. per copy, 
or $1.50 per dozen. 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE contains the only authorized reports 
published which present the sermons as delivered by me from the 
pulpit of Plymouth Church. Each sermon is taken by Prof. T. J. 


Ellinwood, who for more than twenty-five years has reported my 


Hinapar® Brother 


BROOKLYN, April 1, 1886. 


sermons. 


R. T. BUSH & SON; 


130 & 132 Pearl St., New York, 
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Comforting & 
& (houghts 


SPOKEN BY THE LATE 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
Sermons, Addreddsed and Prayers. 


COMPILED BY 


MISS IRENE OVINGTON. 


147 Pages. Price 6O Cents, Post-paid. Beautifully Bound. 





n. T. BUSH & SON, 


130 & 132 Pearl St., New York. 
P. S.—We will maii to any address a_ first-class Photograph, by 
Rockwood, of the late REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, imperial size, with 


his fac-siémile Autograph, upon receipt of 50 cents, or three for a dollar. 
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REMARKABLE SUCCESS! 
Dr. Scott's Genuine Electric Belts. 


ON Price $3.00 on Trial 


Probably never, since the invention 
of Belts and Supporters, has so large 
a demand been created as now exists 
for Dr. Scott’s Electric Belt. 
Over seventeen thousand people in 
the city of New York alone are now 
wearing them daily. They are recom- 
mended by the most learned physi- 
cians in the treatment of all Male 
and Female Weakness, Nerv- 
ous and General Debility, 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia,Sciatica,Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, Consumption, 
Erysipelas, Catarrh, Piles, 
Epilepsy, Pains in the Head, 
Hips, Back or Limbs; Dis- 
eases Of Spine, Ki a ney, 
Liver and Heart, Falling,In- 
flammation or Ulceration. 


There is no waiting a long time for 
results; electro-magnetism acts quick- 
ly ; generally the first week; more fre- 
quently the first day, and often even 
during the first hour they are worn 
_ wonderful curative powers are 

elt. 


The mind becomes active, the nerves 
and sluggish circulation are stimu- 
lated, and all the old-time health and 
good feeling come back. They are con- 
structed on scientific principles, im- 
parting an exhilarating, health-giving 


current to the whole system. 


The celebrated Dr.W. A. HAMMOND, 
of New York, formerly Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the U. 8. Army, lately lectured 
upon this subject, and advised all 
medical men to make trial of these 
agencies, describing at the same time 
most remarkable cures he had made, 
even in cases which would seem hope- 
less. 


Send for Pamphlet 


Baltimore, Md. 
Intense nervous debility has been 
my trouble for years. Physicians and 
their medicine did not help me. I 
finally derived great relief from Dr. 
Scott’s Electric Belt. L. H. MILLER. 
East Berlin, Pa. 
Your Belt has cured me of Insom- 
nia and Nervousness, and has also 
had wonderful effect on Neuralgic 
affection of the chest. B. SELL. 


Dr. Scotrs ELECTRIC CHEST PROTECTOR, 
Dr. Scort’s ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSHES, $1, $1.50, $2. and $8. 





We will send either Gent’s or 
Lady’s Belt on trial, post-paid, on 
receipt of $3.00, guaranteeing safe 
delivery. State size of waist 
when ordering Lady's Belt. Re- 
mit by money order or draft at 
our risk, or currency in regis- 
tered letter. Address GEO. A. 
SCOTT, 842 Broadway, 
corner 13th Street 
York. For sale at all 
stores. Take none but Dr. Scott’s 
Genuine. See name is on the box 
and belt. Mention AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 

Call and examine our goods, 
corner of Broadway and 13th St., 
over Star Theatre. 





The following are representa- 
tive Testimonials of the 
thousands we are receiving : 

2121 Henrietta St.. Phila., Pa. 

Dr, Scorr—Your Belt has cured 
me of rheumatism of and around 
the kidneys, which medicine had 
failed to help. W. H. Upsoun. 





These Belts are for 
sale at drug stores, 
but if not in your im- 
mediate vicinity send 


direct to Dr. 


Scott, } fui 
842 Broadway, N.Y. : 


Robinson Bank, Robinson, Il. 

The sixth Belt received, and is 
satisfactory. Their quick cures 
of rheumatism, liver and kidney 
troubles, and debility are wonder- 
It gives me pleasure to 
recommend them to suffering 








friends. 
A. P. Woopworta, Cashier. 








and the name of the 


N. B.—Each article is stamped with the a coat-of-arms, 
Proprietors, ‘THE PALL MALL ELEC- 
TRIC ASSOCIATION, of Rondon, England. 





of other Appliances for all Parts of the Body. 


Cedar Falls, Ta. 
This Belt has done me more good 
in a short time than all the medicine 

I ever took. 1. W. MEADE. 

Houston, Mich. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Belt has cured 
my brother of severe backache from 
which he has suffered eight years. 
My father, 70 years old, could not 
walk 100 yards; after wearing the 
Belt one month, he walked nine miles 


$3.00. Dr. Scortr’s 


| 


Dr. Scorr’s ELEctRIc INSOLES, 


without resting. 
thoroughly reliable. 

ALBERT Krave. 

Peoria, Ill. 

I suffered from kidney, liver, and 
nervous troubles for twelve years. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Belt entirely cured 
me after all other remedies had failed. 
His Electric Hair Brush has cured 
my Neuralgia. 


Your goods are 


’. W. HorNISH. 


3 ELECTRIC FLESH einen $3.00. 
50 cents. 


We have an Elegantly Made Sateen Full Power Belt at $5.00. 





2 eee imine siadnstaatire > 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS 


Every lady, well orill, should wear 
> Att ee Jf goods. e lezant 

Dry Goods St o ° 81.50, 8. sand &> ». 

on rec eipt of price, it oa cannot get them in your town. 

I h bo eo = x Rereatas ie | 1 sineae cae ae 
had not gchny Saaee mero | Dr. Scorr—Your Electric | pack trouble for years, and 
vear. She has worn Dr. Scott’s | Corsets are beautiful in ap- | found no relief till I wore Dr. 
Hicoiric Corsets two (weeks; | pearance,wonderfalin effect, | Soottis Hlectric Come oy 
« Ss y able y>He resse . a 
ae, etioct on_my scalp. and sit up most of the time. | 82d elegant in fit and finish. | without them 

. E. SNYDER. MELVA Jd. DOE. Mrs. M J. Briaas. Mrs. H. D. BENSON. 
Quick Sales. 


10, 000 Agents Wahted. No Risk. Liberal Pay. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet, free by mail. For sale at DR. SCOTT'S offices, S42 B’ way, cor. 13th St. 


possess remarkable powers in the treatment and cure of di sC8e. 
them. They almost invariably help or cure, and ne 
in shape, and are for sale at all 
will mail them, post-paid, 
Chambersburg. Pa. 

I found Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets possessed miraculous 
power in stimulating and in- 
vigorating my enfeebled body 
and the hair brush had a 
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GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


Manuractory AND Deport aT 


Union Porcelain Works, Greenpoint, N. Y. 
SALESROOMS AT 


839 Broadway and 63 E. 13th St., New York City. 


Don’t Drink 
Impure Water. 


Best Filter Ever 
Invented, 


Cheap ones for the Kitchen. 

Fine Porcelain, with Ice- 
Chambers, forDininz-rooms and 
Offices. 


Lasts a lifetime without change. 


NO METAL USED. 


= All Common Metals generate 
POISON when in contact with Water 
2" NO CHARCOAL, Sand or 
iB other Compound used, They all Ab 
sorb, Retain and Become Foul with 





The 


2 CHARCOAL HAS NO CHEM- 
ICAL EFFECT ON WATER, 

Our ice-chamber does not allow 
the melted ice to mingle with the 
filtered water. The filtering 
medium is a NATURAL STONE, and 
is as easily cleaned as a water-pail, 


BETTER THAN GOLD. 


That book in many eyes doth show the glory, , 
That in gold clasps, locks in the golden story.—Shakespeare. 





There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 

No chemic art can counterfeit ; 

It makes man rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold.— //7bye. 


That jewel is good housekeeping, a necessary and all- 
powerful element in the preparation of a specific for 
the perfection of Home Life, and for the curing of the 
worst ills to which man and womankind are heirs, 

To tell where that jewel may be found, and how it 
may be made bright and kept beautiful is the mission 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, “Conducted in the Inter- 
ests of the Higher Life of the Household, for the Homes 
of the World,’ numbering among its long list of prac- 
tical and distinguished contributors, the best and most 
noted writers of the day, on subjects pertaining to 
housekeeping and home-making. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is published every other 
Saturday, Twenty-Six numbers a year, quarto form, 
finely illustrated, handsomely printed, a Welcome Guest 
in every Home into which it enters. 


$2.50 A YEAR, SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS, | 


For Sale by all Newsdealers, 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


New York Office, 
239 Broadway. 


: Springfield, Mass, | 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











delicious, sparkling 


Ms Five Callons of a | 
temperance beverage. trengthens and puri- 
fies the blood, Its purity and delicacy commend it 
toall, Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere. 





Tue Best Cure in THE Woktp for coughs, cold, and 
consumption is Cutler Bros. & Co.’s well-known Bos- 
ton Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 





(AmrnEr, CHEST AND HASP LOCKS, Send 
35 cents for sample of either kind, mailed free. Catalogue 
mailed on application. A Water Filter mailed free for 50 
cents. 
STODDARD LOCK M’F’G CO., Saysroox, Conn. 





A Special Notice 
TO ADVERTISERS: 


During the next 60 days, special low rates will be granted 
on a trial advertisement for 


FIVE MAGAZINES YOU SHOULD USE. 


125,000 Copies a Month Guaranteed. 


1. Lothrop Company’s 
“* Tdeal American Magazines.” 


Wide Awake, $2.40. 


Entering upon its 24th volume. 


The Pansy, $1.00. 


Entering upon its 14th volume. 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, $1. 


Entering upon its 3rd volume. 


Our Little Men and Women, $1.00. 


Entering upon its 5th volume. 


Babyland, 50 cents. 
Entering upon its 12th volume. 


If you are seeking the best advertising mediums for your use, 
these five magazines should be included in the list. They are 
conceded by both press and public to be among the mostattractive 
and entertaining periodicals that suit the home circle. They have 
steadily increased in circulation, until now we can promise 
125,000 copies a month—-reaching probably 20),000 homes, or 
1,000,000 persons. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the people who read these 
magazines are among the best classes in the country for you to 
reach with your advertising. They are seen by all the members 
of the family during the month ; and mother has to read them— 
advertisements and all—to the inquiring little ones. 

Send your advertisement for estimate to 


|C. §. LeBARON, Advertising Manager, 





Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston. 
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Send GLass, 
alogue CH INA, 
or 50 FOUR SIZES Wola 
Conn. .35 .65 1.26 1.75 Y stele) .4o% 
Nlovlrihe dbs. SA EATHER | 
= If\> ACIDE ‘ H M % 
ONEVERY LABEL. , Hu BUG Sa OO ULE . USICA 
M oe = We INSTRUMENT: 
Abundant proofs are given where Ridge’s Food has been | N GLUES STATUARY. 
adopted when children have been taken from the mother’s MADE BY The a : A &F BS 
s breast when the taint of hereditary disease has been present, and S enn 
S s the child has grown up hearty and strong. It is neutral in its y NY ; theo g ! ITISUNEQUALLED. 
action on the bowels, and a perfectly safe diet if used according to | CEijeyy ( : 
hee the Special Directions around each can; will prove the desider- T 
atum for the weakest intant, and is also the only food which will These glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington for 
turnish a full meal for a growing child. Es allits work of mounting specimens, by the Government Arsenals and 
USE It is the most reliable substitute known for mother’s milk. Its Ue et ate Ale by ¢ he Pallman Palace Car Co. as Ham- 
* superiority rests on the test of thirty years use in Great Britain in Organ & Piano Co., and by thousands of first-class manufacturers 
17.2 = . . . . ° and mechanics throughout the world, for all kinds of fine work. Pro- 
and the United States. A sustaining, strengthening diet for in- | j\ounced STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. Sold in tin cans for me- 
i valids ; nutritious, easily digested, and acceptable to the most | chanics and amateurs, and in bottles for family use. The total quantity 
? delicate stomach, Four sizes, 35c up. Pamphlet, ‘‘ Healthful sold norton January, 1880, and cal og in all phe 7 the world 
ints.” se >e Oo. amounted to over 47 MILLION BOTTLES. Be sure and get the genuine 
x Hints,” sent free. WOOLRICH & CO , Palmer, Mass. LePage’s, made only by RUSSIA CEMENT Co. 
V S SSS — i = 
% | LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
99 | We are the New England Agents for the HURLBUT PAPER CO. (established in 1822), and 
Oe Manufacturers of the BEACON HILL LINEN PAPER (no better or more elegant paper can be 
made). Seliing direct from the mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt 


of 15 Cents. 
Special Inducements to Parties getting up Clubs. DEALERS should correspond with us. 
| A Specialty of Wedding Invitations, Monograms, Visiting Cards, ete. Correspondence solicited. 
POT-POURNRRI (Rose Leaves). A preparation of Rose-petals, with the 
choicest Oriental perfumes. These producea Pot-Pourri which will remain fragrant for years, 
| and is very desirable for filling Jars or Sachets. 


Price per box (Size3/ x 43f) post-paid, 50c. Larger box (more than twice that size), $1.00. 





O Cloisonné, Kaga, and other choice Japanese Vases, filled and securely packed. 
sO . 





Prices from $1.00 to $5.00 (according to size and decoration 
POUND, H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 
Paper Merchants and Manufacturers, 8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


wen |PAPER AND STATIONERY BY MAIL. 


tattractive Fn 
They have 


4 4 ne - 
spom } Are You - 





If so, send us four cents (to pay postage) and we will forward you, free, our Dlustrated 
Catalogue of Stationery 3 also, our complete set of samples of paper, repre- 
senting in the various styles, sizes, etc., more than 250 varieties of the finest Foreign and Ameri- 





read these can Lapers, with tull information as to sizes, number of sheets to pound, cost of envelopes to 
Fapers, I , P 

‘for = 4 ° ¢ t of match, etc. All our papers are sold by the pound, from 15 cents per pound upward. 

e membe | l , : - 

ad aan Special inducements to parties getting up clubs, or giving large orders. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Old Stand, Ward & G-y), 
Paper Or | STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS AND BLANK BOOK MANUFA a 
‘anager, 


° 178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Stationery ? 
ton. | 


WEpDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, VisITING CARDS, MoNoGRAMS, DANCE ORDERS, FINE PRINTING, ETC., 
A SPECIALTY. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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Ba “MADAME ROWLEY’S 
TOILET MASK. 











The allowing ar are the claims made for Madame rane s Toilet Mask, and the aaeate on 
which it is recommended to ladies for Beautifying, Bleaching, and Preserving 
the Complexion : 


ist. The Mask is Soft and Flexible in form, and can be Easily Applied and 
Worn without Discomfort or Inconvenience. 

2d. It is durable, and does not dissolve or come asunder, but holds its original mask shape. 

3d. It has been Analyzed by Eminent Scientists and Chemical 
Experts, and pronounced Perfectly Pure and Harmless. 

4th. With ordinary care the Mask will Last for Years, and its VALUABLE 
PROPERTIES Never Become Impaired. 

5th. The Mask is protected by letters patent, and is the Only Genuine article of 
the kind. 

6th. It is Recommended by Eminent 
Physicians and Scientific Men as a SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INJURIOUS COSMETICS. 

7th. The Mask isa Natural Beautifier for 
Bleaching and Preserving the Skin and Re- 
moving Complexional Imperfections. 

8th. Its use cannot be detected by the closest scrutiny, 
and it may be worn with Perfect Privacy, if desired. 

gth. The Mask is sold at a moderate price, and is 
to be PURCHASED BUT ONCE. 

roth. Hundreds of dollars uselessly expended for cos- 
“4,\\metics, lotions, and like preparations may be saved its 
GF possessor. 
11th. Ladies in every section of the country are 
The Toilet Mask in Position to the Face. wsing the Mask with gratifying results. 

12th. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effective for beautifying purposes, and never injures 





the most delicate skin. 

13th. While it isintended that the Mask should be Worn During Sleep, it may be 
applied WITH EQUAL GOOD RESULTS at any time, to suit the convenience of the wearer. 

14th. The Mask has received the testimony of well-known society and professional ladies, 
who proclaim it to be the greatest discovery for beautifying purposes ever vouchsafed to womankind. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES myy be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and 
powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use every kind of 
spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beauti- 
ful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and 
is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. 


Valuable Illustrated Treatise, with proofs and 
full particulars, Mailed Free by 


1164 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE. 
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THE 


JOHNSON HEAT-REGULATING APPARATUS. 


CONTROLLED BY 
THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY, 


By the use of this invention the heating of buildings to an exact and uniform 
temperature is accomplished. Rooms and auditoriums may be kept at any tem- 
perature desired, thereby saving fuel, discomfort, ill-health, the cracking of weod- 
work, furniture, pictures, &c. 

This apparatus applies equally well to all forms of heating and ventilating 
devices, the thermometer in the room automatically governing the temperature. It 
is invaluable in Public Buildings, Private Residences, Churches, Hospitals, 
Schools, Conservatories, Factories, &c. 








From WHITELAW REID, Editor N. Y. Tribune. 
New York, April 7th, 1886, 
Gentlemen : The Johnson Heat-Regulating Apparatus has been in use in my office in 
the ninth story of the 77zéune building during the past winter. . . . It has worked so 
much to my satisfaction that I have given an order to have it introduced in my house. 
Yours, WHITELAW REID. 


From President of EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., New York. 
NEw York, March 30th, 1886. 
Gentlemen : During the past winter I have had your system of Electro-Pneumatic heat 
regulation in use in my residence, and I am glad to testify to its efficiency in maintaining 
a constant temperature, despite the violent out-door changes to which we are subjected. 
Yours truly, EDWARD H. JOHNSON, 








From Prof. GRAY, of Telephone Fame. 
CHICAGO, March 24, 1886. 
Gentlemen: \ take pleasure in saying that I have tried for some time your heat-regu- 
lating apparatus in my house at Highland Park, and I would not be without it for many 
times its cost. The system is simple and sure in its action. 
Yours very truly, ELISHA GRAY. 




















From the Owner of “ JAY-EYE-SEE.”’ 
RACINE, WIs., March 24, 1886. 
Gentlemen . Your heat-regulating apparatus placed in my residence last fall has given 
entire satisfaction, closing off heat at the temperature at which it is set, and thus meeting 
your guarantee in every particular, besides saving a great deal in amount of coal used. 
J. I. CASE. 7 








From Proprietor of “‘ NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMAN,” Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: It has positively regulated and controlled the heat in my house at any desired temperature, and 
has so rooted itself in the esteem of my family that you could not have it back again for all the money you can 
ever make out of it, should the transfer condemn us to live in the house another winter without the-electric valve. 

Sincerely yours, W. B. JUDSON. 


From Dr. WM. H. MASON, of Norwich, Connecticut. 
I consider your ‘‘Service’’ one of the greatest achievements of the nineteenth century. It is 
what we have long endeavored to find—a liable, faithful, and s//en¢ servant. 
Yours very truly, WM. H. MASON. 


Please send for Catalogue “A,’’ 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SERVICE CoO., 


120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 611 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
195 Wabash Avenue. CHICAGO, 
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HAT 
AILS 
YOU? 


Do you feel dull, languid, Jow-spirited, lifeless, and 
indescribably miserable, both physically and men- 
tally; experience a sense of fullness or bloating 
after eating, or of “ goneness,”’ or emptiness of 
stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, 
frequent headaches, blurred eyesight, “floating 
specks”’ before the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot flushes, al- 





ternating with chilly sensations, sharp, biting, tran- | 


sient pains here and there, cold feet, drowsiness 
after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 
freshing sleep, constant, indescribable feeling of 
dread, or of impending calamity ? 

If you have all, or any considerable number of 
these symptoms, you are suffering from_that most 
common of American maladies—Bilious Dyspepsia, 
or Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. The more complicated your disease has 
become, the greater the number and diversity of 
symptoms. No matter what stage it has reached, 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
subdue it, if taken according to directions for a 
reasonable length of time. If not cured complica- 
tions multiply, and Consumption of the Lungs, 
Skin Diseases, Heart Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Disease, or other grave maladies are quite liable to 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a fatal termi- 
nation. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that 
great blood purifying organ, cleanses the system of 
all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally efficacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other excretory organs, cleansing, 
strengthening, and healing their diseases. As an 
appetizing, restorative tonic, it promotes digestion, 
and nutrition, thereby building up both flesh and 


strength. In malarial districts, this wonderful 
medicine has gained great celebrity in curing 
Fever and Agu, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 
and kindred diseases. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


CURES ALL HUMORS, 


from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst 
Scrofula. Salt-rheum, ‘ Fever-sores,’’ Scaly or 
Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
blood, are conquered by this powerful, purifying, 


| rapi invigorating medicine. Great Eating Ulcers 





rapidly heal under its benign influence. Especially 
| has it manifested its potency in curing Tetter, Ec- 
| zema, Erysipelas, Boils, Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, 
Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, Hip Joint Disease, 
“White Swellings,’’ Goitre, or Thick Neck, and En- 
| larged Glands. Send ten cents in stamps for a large 
| Treatise, with colored plates, on Skin Diseases, or 
|) the same amount for a Treatise on Scrofulous Af- 
fections. 


CONSUMPTION, 


| which is Scrofula of the Lungs, is arrested and 
| cured by this remedy, if taken in the earlier stages 
of the disease. From its marvelous power over this 
terribly fatal disease, when first offering this now 
world-famed remedy tothe public, Dr. Pierce thought 
seriously of calling it his “CONSUMPTION CURE,” 
| but abandoned that name as too restrictive fora 
| medicine which, from its wonderful combination of 
tonic, or strengthening, alterative, or blood-cleans- 
ing anti-bilious, pectoral, and nutritive properties, 
is unequaled, not only as a_remedy for Consump- 
tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an effi- 
cient remedy. Sold by Druggists, at $1.00, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 

("Send ten cents in stamps for Dr, Pierce’s book 
on Consumption. Address, 





World’s Dispensary Medical Assoviation, 
No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 














Reward 


LS = 
: + h 0 is offered by 


the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy 





cannot cure. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.— Dull, heavy 
headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, dis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; 
the eyes are weak, watery and inflamed; there is 
ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or coughing 
to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive 
matter, together with scabs from ulcers; the voice 
is changed and has a nasal twang; the breath is 
offensive; smell and taste are impaired; there is a 
sensation of dizziness, with mental depression, a 
hacking cough, and general debility. Only a few 
of the above-named symptoms are likely to be 
present in any one case. Thousands of cases an- 
nually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the 
grave. No disease is so common, more deceptive 
and dangerous, less understood, or more unsuc- 
cessfully treated by physicians. 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures the worst cases of 
Catarrh, ** cold in the head, Coryza, and 
Catarrhal Headache. 

Sold by druggists everywhere; 50 cents. 





for a case of | 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, which they 


" . THE ORIGINAL 
\GrceS LITTLE 


asant 
Neageyo LIVER 


evretsS PILLS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 
| FOR DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
SUGAR-COATED PILTIS. 


Being entirely wegetable, they operate 
without disturbance to the system, diet, or occu- 
| pation. Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. 
Always fresh and reliable. As a laxative, ale 
terative, or purgative, these little Pellets give 
the most perfect satisfaction. 


Sick Headache, 


bilious headache, dizzi- 
ness, constipation, bil- 
ious aitacks, and all de- 
rangements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets. In expla- 
nation of the remedial power 
of these Pellets over so great a variety of diseases, 
it may truthfully be said that their action upon 
the system is universal, not a gland or tissue es- 
caping their sanative influence. Sold by drug- 
gists, for twenty-five cents a vial. 
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A. P. W. Paper Co.: \ 


‘ “s RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicals inci- HH iy 
Gentlemen— Your ‘‘Medicat- dent to the ordinary process of manutacture, is a cause 
ed Toilet Paper” ts useful in of Hemorrhoids. The ‘*StanparD” Brand is not medi- 
| . cated, but is entirely free from any deleterious substance. 
the treatment of Anal diseases, The divisions into sheets by perforations secures economy 
, allaying to a great extent the | wnattainable in the Unferforated Roll or package, while. 
i ree a the rapid dissolution of the paper in water prevents loss of 
| tntense ttching, ts a remedy | health from impure air due to pry ~ a drains, 
\ , , j ° i anying Physicians’ and Plumbers’ Bills. 
Mt easily applied, and a trial is | With accompanying Physic 











convincing of its merits, Special Express contracts now enable us to h 
; F.M. Jounson, M.D. | Deliver One Dozen 1000 Sheet Rolls 
uly 1, 1 885. 1 Nickel Fixture, anywhere in the United States accessi- ii 
wy I J wie | ble in teween, on receipt of $3.00, or Two Rolls and i ih 
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, OUR MEDICATED PAPER : 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and ||@ 
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Hixty- Sixth Year. 
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FRED. Browns 
GINGER. 


oP OOOO OD 


| CLAIMS. 
Honest in | QUALITY. 
\ QUANTITY. 
WORK. 





\-| IN BUYING, SEE THE |, _, 
~<S}+ RED LABEL, ADOPTED ee 
**| TO MEET FRAUDS. 











UNLIKE THE IMITATIONS, IT HAS 
NEVER CLAIMED TO CURE ALL 
HUMAN ILLS, BUT. A TEASPOONFUL OF + * + + 
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Re Pros 


INC a 


ESTABLISHED 1822 PuHitap'a, Pa. 





WITH A LITTLE WATER, WILL RELIEVE ‘CRAMP, 
COLIC AND TROUBLE CAUSED BY CHANGE OF 
WATER. + + + GOOD AT ALL SEASONS, 


























DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


PIANOS. 





Design and Durability. 


NEW YORK. 


Incomparable in Tone, Action, 


33 Union Square, 


_ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

fadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


VW. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Vauilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality ct 
cocoa and sugar, flavored wits 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confee- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 




















Sold by tiroc ers s every where, 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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— ALMOST ’AS PALATABLE 
AS ‘MILK. 


~ The oil is so disguised that 
the most delicate stomach 
can take it without 
the slightest 
repugnance. 
Remarkable as 2 
FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 
Pra while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the 
United States and many foreign countries to be the 
FINEST and BEST preparation of its class. 
FOR THE CURE 
CONSUMPTION, § SCROFU LA. GENERAL 
DEBILITY.: WASTING DISEASES CF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGBS. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York, 





For Sale 
by all Druggists. 











Riad Fork cry. 


Travelers arriving via Grand Central Depot 
save Carriage Hire and Baggage Express by stop- 
ping at this Hotel. 


600 Rooms, $1 PER DAY and upwards, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


First-Class Restaurants at Moderate Frices. 


BAGGAGE TO AND FROM GRAND CENTRAI Depot 


Free. 
Send 6c. in postage stamps for 138-page book entitled 


“How to Know New York.” The best guide to the city 


ever gotten up. With Complete Map 


W. D. GARRISON, Manager. 
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KNAB 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS—112 Fifth Ave., 


Bmore Street, Raltimore; 


MANSHIP and 


Unequalled in TONE, TOUCH, WORK 
DURABILITY. 


New York; 204 and 206 Balti- 
Washington Rrench, 817 Market Space. 
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